i E OI E, by the Grace of Gop, King of Great ri 
'E tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Cc. 
To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 


Whereas Our Truſty and Well beloved BNA D LIror of 
- our City of London, Bookſeller, has humbly repreſented un- 


to Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the IL IAD of 
Hong, from the Greek, in Six Volumes in Folio, by 


ALEXANDER Pope Gent. with large Notes upon each Book: 


And whereas the ſaid Bxxxaxd Lintor has informed Us 
that he has been at's great Expence in carrying on the ſaid 
Work: and that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of 
the faid Work is veſted in the ſaid Bzznanpd Lintor : He 
has rherefore humbly beſought Us to grant him our Royal 
Privilege and Licence for the ſole Printing and Publiſhin 
thereof for the Term of fourteen Years. WE being gra 
ouſly pleaſed to encourage ſo uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to 
condeſcend to is Requeſt , and do therefore hereby give and 
grant unto the ſaid Bexwanpr Lixtor Our Royal Licence and 
Privilege for the ſole printing and publiſhing the ſaid Six Vo- 
lumes of the II IAD of Homtn, tranſlated by the ſaid 
ALEXANDER Porr, for and during the Term of fourteen Years, 
to be computed from the Day of the Dare hereof, ftrialy 
charging and prohibiting all Gur Subjects within Our King- 
doms and Dominions to reprint or abridge the ſame, either 
in the like or any other Volume or Volumes whatſoever; or 
to import, buy, veud, utter or diſtribute any Copies of the 
ſame, or any part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, within 
the. ſaid Term of fourteen Years, without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the ſaid Brexnanp Lintor, his Heirs, Exe- 
tors, and Aſſigns, by Writing under his or their Hands and 
Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and every of them of- 
fending herein will anſwer the contrary at their Perils, and 
ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflicted: Whereof the Maſter, Wardens and 


Company of Stationers of Our City of Lenden, Commiſio- 


ners, and other Officers of Our and all other Our 


ficers- and Miniſters whom it my concern, are to take 
otice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein 
ax 


-f&gnified.- Given at Our Court at St. James the fixth D 
- Ang 1715. in the fiſt Year of Our Reign. ; x 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


Jauxs STANHOPE. | 
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Tenn I A 283 end 
—— OMER is univerſally allow'd to have 
21 bad the greateſt tian of any wri- 
2 ter whatever. The praife ot judg- 
: ment. Virgil has juſtly conteſted: with 


him, and others may have their pre- 
p _ , -"tenſians as to particular excellencies; 
but his Invention remains -yet-unrivald.; Nor is it 
4 wonder if he has ever acknowle 


1s the very foundation of poetry. It. is the Inven- 
tion that in different degrees diſtinguiſhes all great 
Genius's: The utmoſt ſtretch of human ſtudy, learn- 
ing. and induſtry, which maſter every thing beſideg, 
can never attain to this. It furniſhes art with all her 
materials, and without it, Judgment it ſelf can at beſt 
but feal wiſely : For Art is only like a prudent ftew+ 
ard that lives on managing the riches of Nature. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judg- 
ment, there is not even a fingle heauty in them but 


u owing to the invention: As in the moſt regular 


gardens, however art may carry the greateſt ap- 
pearance, there is not a plant or flower but is the 
gift of nature. - The firſt can only reduce the beau- 
ties of the latter into a more obvious „which 


the common eye may better take in, and is therefore. 
Ma | _ 4 more 
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greateſt. of poets; who moſt excell'd in that which l] 
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| more entertain with them. kak yeciane the reafan 
moſt Criticks are inclin'd te prefer-a =F 

* to # great and Muitfa 

bean they find it eafier ne p 


walk of art, than 


ous extent of nature. 


Our author's work is a wild yargdiſe, where if we 
©  cannotſes allthe beautics ſo falle as m an order d 
Garden, hf only becauſe the number of them is 


infinitely greater. Tis like a copious nurſery which 
contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of every kind, 
out of which thoſe who: follow'd Him hure 7 
lected ſome particular plants, each accotding td 


fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If ſome = | 
too luxuriant, it is owning to therichneſsof the fil; 


and if others are not arriv'd to perfection ot mat 
it is only becauſe they are over- run and oppreſt by 
thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute that unequal'd fire and rapture, which 
is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a tue poetical 
ſpirit is maſter of himfelf while he reads him,. What 
he writes is of the moſt animated nature imaginable ; 


every thing moves, every thing lives, and is put in 


action. If a council be call'd, or a battel fought; you 
are not coldly inform'd of what was ſaid or done hn 
from a third perſon; the reader is harry'& out 

himſelf by the force of the Poet's imagination, and 
turns in one place ro a hearer, in another to a 
tator. The courſe of his vere reſerbles that of 


the army be BE ; 070 


5 O1 i ic, rei. ve woes pe reve, 
They pour dlong like gebe, ben fe bel babe. 


arg 'Tis —— pe: fancy, — 


their obſervations through an uniform and Sende 
to comprehencd the vſt ind var 


r 


b a = ? 
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his imagination, and created x world. 
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RNA 
i; every wherevigorom, ot Ao ver dH: 
by — beginning of his/poem''if ies · fulleſt ſplendor: 
It grows in the progreſs both upon iet and others, 
and becomes on firs like x chariot-wheel/ by w'own 
rapidity. Eract diſpoſition, juſt thought; cotrect do+ 
cution, poliſh d numbers, may have deen Wund in a 
thoufand ; bur this poetical fire, this Vida ui animi 
in a very few. Even in works where all thoſe are 
imperfect or neglected, this can over-power ctitieifm,. 
and make us admite even while we diſapprove.* Nay; 
where this appears, tho“ attended with abſürdities, 
it brightens all the rubbiſh about it, til we ſee no- 
thing but its on ſplendor. This Fire is diſeern d in 
Virgil, but diſcern d as through 2 glaſs, reflected from 
Homer; more ſniming than fierce, but every where equal: 
and conſtant : In Lasan and Statius, it burſts cut in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes: In Milren, it 
glos like a furnace kept up to an Uncommon ar- 
dor by the forct of art: In Sakeſdrar; iti ſtrikes bea 
fore we are aware, like an accidental fire from hea-- 
ven: But in Homer, and in him only, it burns every 
where clearly, and every where irreſiſtibly. 8 
I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how this vaſt . 
vention exetts itſelf in a manner ſuperior to that of 
any Poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 
his work, as it is the great and peculiar Characteri- 
ſtick which diſtinguiſnes him from aj other authors. 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
Star, which in the violence of its courſe, drew alt 
things within its vorrex. It ſeem'd not enough to- 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature; all the in ward paſſions and affe - 
Rions of mankind, to ſupply his characters; and all 
the outwar@ forms and images of things for his de- 
ſeriptions: but wanting yer an ampler ſphere to er- 
patite in, he operd' a new and beundſeſß walk for 
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me inyention of Fable. That which Arifetle calls the 
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PREFACE, 


Soul of Poetry, was firſt breath d into it by Homer. 1 
ſhall begin, with conſidering him in this part, as it is 
naturally the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 
the defign of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, the allegs- 
rical, and the -marvellous. The probable fable is the. 
recital of ſuch actions as though they did not happen, 
yet might, in the common courſe. of Nature: Or of 


ſuch as though they did, become fables by the addi- 


tional epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of this 
fort is the main ſtory of an Epic poem, #he return 
of Ulyſſes, the ſettlement of the Trojans in Italy, or 
the like. That of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, 
the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever: was choſen 


by any Poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 

_ variety of incidents and events, and crouded with a 
greater number of council, ſpeeches, battles, and 
epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 


thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude 
and irregularity. The action is hurry'd on with the 
moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of ſo 
warm a genius, aided himſelf, by taking in a more 
extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting the deſign of both Homers poems into 
one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as his. 
The other Epic Poets have us d the ſame practice, 
but generally carry d it ſo far as to ſuperinduce a mul- 
tiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, and 
loſe their readers in an unreaſonable length of time. 
Nor is it only in the main defign that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they have fol- 
low'd him in every epiſode and part of ſtory. It 
he has given a regular catalogue of an army, they all 
draw up their forces in the ſame order. If he has 
fancral games for Pai oclus, Virgil has the ſame for 


by: PR EFA CZ. 

Anchiſes, and Statius (rather than omit deſtroys 
the unity of his action for thoſe of Arcbimoras, II 
Ulyſſes viſit the ſhades, the ZEneas of Virgil, and Scipio of. 
Silius are ſent after him. If he be detain'd from his 

return by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo is Au by: 
Dido, and Rinaldo by Arniida. If Achilles be abſent 

from the army on the ſcore of a quarrel through half 
the poem, Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as long, 
on the like account. If he gives his hero a ſuit of 
celeſtial armour, Virgil and Taſſo make the ſame pre- 
ſent to theirs. Virgil has not only obſerv'd this cloſe 


imitation of Homer, but where he had not led the 


way, ſupply'd the want from other Greek Authors. 
Thus the ſtory of Simon and the taking of Troy was 
copied (ſays Macrobizs) almoſt word for word from 
Piſander, as the loves of Dido and Zneas are taken 
from thoſe of Medea and. Jaſen in Apollonius, and 
ſeveral others in the ſame manner. rg oat 

To proceed to the allegorical fable: If we reflect 


upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 


nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is gene- 
rally ſuppos'd to have wrapt up in his allegeries, what 
à new and ample ſcene of wonder may this canfide-- 
ration afford us? How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to cloath all the properties of 
elements, the qualifications of the mind, the yirtues 
and vices, in forms —.— and to introduce 
them into actions agr e to the nature of the things 
they ſnadow d? This is a field in which no ſueceeding 
Poets could diſpute with Homer ; and whatever com- 
mendations have been allow'd them on this head, 
are by no means for their invention in having en- 
larg d his circle, but for their judgment in havſag 
contracted it. For when the mode of learning chang d 
in following ages, and ſcience was deliver d in a 
plainer manner; it then became as reaſonable in the 
more modern Poets 9 32 Ade, 45 It Was in He- 
Bien a — r mer” 


PIROEBFACIER * 


mt mike uſe of it. And perhaps it was novund.- 
happy circumftance for Virgil, that there was wot in 
his time that demanu upon him of ſo great an ine 
tion, as might be capable bf furniſtung all thoſe bee 
gorical pa rts of a poem. 

» *.'The — fable. includes whatever is ſuper. 
tural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods. IE 
Homer was not the firſt who introduc'd the deities (as! 
Herodotus imagines) into the religion of Greece,” We 
ſeems the firſt who brought them into aſyſtem- ob 
Machinery for Poetry, and':ſuch an one. as makes its. 
greateſt importance and dignity. For we find thoſe 
authors who have been offended at the literal notion. 
of the Gods, conſtantly laying their accuſation againſt 

Homer as the undoubte inventor of them. But what 

ever cauſe there might be to blame his machines in a 

philoſophical or religious view, they are ſo p — 
the poetick, that mankind have been ever 

rented to follow them: None have been able 0 ro 

- large the ſphere. of poetry beyond the limits he has. 

fer; Every attempr/of this nature has prov d unſuc- 
ceſsful; and after all the various changes of times. 
and religions, his Gods. continue to this. day the: 

Cos of poetry. 

41 Me come now to the dharationof hisperfons;and 

Wt here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn fo. many. 

with ſo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, or given us. 
108 ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
nu ne has ſomeching ſs: ſingularly his on, that no. 
huainter could have diſtinguiſti d them more by thei. 
_- features, than the Poet has by their manners. No- 

A * can be- more exact than the diſtinctions he has. 

Fl ſery'd in the different degrees of virtues and vices. 

211498 The ſingle quality of cawage: is: wonderfully:diverſi>- 

7119 y in the ſevetal charactefs of the Thad! Thar of: 

[ft Achilles: is furious and intractable; that of Dim 


_ Torwards, ye1.licaingits advice and 2 cone. 
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mand: Tut of u i heaw and: delf-codfatll} : 
of r ů 
memmum it infpirited by lower oi empite and 

tion, that of Menslas mi d with ſattneſs and ten 
derneis for his people: We find in A ap 


direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and generous ones ? 


Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing diverfity! to be 
found only in the principal quality hich conſtitaten 
the main of each character, but even in the under 
parts of it, to which he takes care to give tincture 
of that principal one. For example, the main cha- 
racters of Liyſſis and Neſton com fiſt in urſdem; and they 
are diſtinct in this, that the wiſdom uf one is anti ſlal 
and various, of the other natural, open, and regular; But 
they have, beſides, characters of courage; and; this. - 
quality alſo takes à different turn in each from the 
difference of his prudence: for one in the war de- 
pends ſtil upon caution, the other upon arher . Is 
would be endleſs to —— — 
The characters of Virgil are far from ſtriking us im 
this open manner; they lie in a great degree hidden 
and undiſtinguiſii d, and where they are mar d moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to thoſe of N. 
mer. His characters of valour are much alike; even 
that of Lama ſeems no way pecullar but as it is in + 
ſuperior degree; and we fee nothing that-differences 
the courage of Hafen from that of Sergefibus, Cla« 
anthus, or the reſt. In like manner it may be re- 
mark d of Szatias's heroes, that an aitiof — 
runs thro them all; the ſame horrid and ſavage cou 
rage appears in his Capanens, Tydeus; Rino, Ne. 
They haveaarpatity.of character, which makes them 
ſeem brothers of one family. L believe, when the: 
reader is let into this track of creflexion if he will 
purſue it through the Epic and Sragis:wnjters,.heowill: 
bo convinced ho in finely ſuperior in this point the 
inyentian.of he was ta that oi all othe mw. 
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PREFACE. | 

The ſpeeches are to be conſider d as they flow from 
the characters, being perfect or defective as they agree 
or diſagree with the manners of thoſe who utter them. 


As there is more variety of characters in the Yiad, ſo 


there is of ſpeeches, than in any other poem. Every 


thing in it has manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, 


every thing is acted or ſpoken. It is hardly creditfle 
in a work of ſuch length, how ſmall a number of 
lines are employ'd in narration. In Virgil the dra- 


matic part is leſs in proportion to the narrative; and 


the ſpeeches often confift of general reflexions or 
thoughts, which might be equally juſt in any per- 
fon's mouth upon the fame occation. As many of 
his perſons have no apparent characters, ſo many of 
his ſpeeches eſcape being apply'd and judg'd by the 
rule of propriety. We oftner think ofthe author him- 
ſelf when we read Virgil, than when we are engag'd 
in Homer: All which are the effects of a colder inven- 
tion, that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcrib d: Ho- 
mer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of the ſexti- 


ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 


ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus has 


given his opinion, that it was in thts part Homer prin- 
cipally excell'd. What were alone ſufficient to prove 


the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiments in ge- 
neral, is that they have ſo remarkable a parity with 
thoſe of the Scripture : Duport, in his Gnomologia Ho- 
merica, has collected innumerable inſtances of this 
ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent modern wri- 
ter allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many thoughts 
that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo many that are 


ſublime and noble; and that the Roman author ſel- 


dom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments where he 


is not fired by the Ml. 2 1 
If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and ſimiles, 
5 predominant. — 

W 


we dal find the invention dil predo 
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PREFACE: 
what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion. of 
images of every ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance. 
and individual of nature ſummon d together, by the 
extent and fecundity of his imagination; to which 
all things, in their various views, preſented them - 
ſelves in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions taken 
off to perfection, at a heat? Nay, he not only: 
gives us the full proſpects of things, but ſeveral un- 
expected peculiarities and fide-yiews, unobſerv d by 
any painter but Homer, Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as 
the deſcriptions of his battels, which take up no leſs 
than half the Ziad, and are ſupply'd with ſo vaſt a 
variety of incidents, that no one bears a likeneſs ta. 
another ; ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two. 
heroes are wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch. 
a profuſion of noble ideas, that every battel riſes. 
above the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. 
It is certain there is not near that number of images 
and deſcriptions in any Epic Poet; tho every ene has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great ity out of him: And 
it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any 
compariſons which are not drawn from his maſter. 
If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we ſee 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the 
moſt enliven'd forms of it. We acknowledge him 
the father of poetical diction, the firſt who taught. 
that language of the Gods to men. His expreſſion is 
like the colouring of ſome great maſters, which diſ- 
covers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed with - 
rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glow- 
ing imaginable, and touch'd with the greateſt ſpirit, - 
Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, He was the only Poet who 
had found out living words; there are in him more 
daring figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow is impatient to be on the wing, 
a weapon thirfts to drink the blood of an enemy, and 
the like, _Yet his expreſſion is never too big 7 | 
ir : * . le, 


3 fider'd theſe as they h 
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Eien jure ee n fort: rape 
fame 


k it; atid forts itſelf about it. For in the 


ee that 2 thoitght is warmer; an eee 


will de brighter j and as chat ig more 7 
become morę petſpi + Uke glas in the furngos 
which Bros te à greal rithghittde, and refih&s'to a 
ter clearneſs,' confy as the-breath- within 48 more 
Powethal, and che- heat more intenſe. 4] 94909 
To throw his Yanguage mortont-of proſe, Homes 
ſeems to have aflecked the rompornd epithers:- This 
was d fort of compoſition*pecutiatly” proper to poe- 
22 as it heigliten d the Mien, but as it aſl 
ed and fill'd the nambers with greater ſound and 
pomp, and Eke wiſe conduced in ſome nieaſare to 
chicken the images. On this laft conſideration I eans 
not bat attribute theſe alſo to the fFruftfulneſsof his in- 
vention, ſince (as he has manig'd them) they an 
2 fort of ſupetnumeraty pictures of the perſons of 
things to which they are Join'd, | We ſee the motion; 
of Heffor's plumes in the epither Ege. u. the land- 
ſcape of mount Nærmus in that of Ee, and 
fo of others; which pattieular images could not have 
deen infiſted upon ſo fon pho as to expreſs them in a 
deſcription. (ine bu but of a e line) wichout divert. 
ng the reader roo much "— hs prineipal action 
or figure. As a metaphor is a ſhort fimile, one of 
theſe Epithets is a ſhort deſeription. | 
* Laftly, if we conſider his verſification, we hall be 
ſenfible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
in that. He was not ſatisfy'd with his language 26 
he found it ſettled in any one part of Greser, bur 


feearch'd thro! its differing me with this particular 


view, to beautify and peren his numbers: He co 
a greater mixtute of vowels 

of confdnants or Anon employ d them asche 
verſe requir'deither'® CPI * 
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What he moſt affected was the lonie, which has x p& 
culiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractions, 
and from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongsimto 
two ſyllables, ſo as to make the words open them. 
felves with a more” ſpreading and ſonorous'fluency. 
With this he mingled the Arie conttactions; the 
broader Doyie, and the feebler Zolie, which often 
rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and com 
2 this variety mmm fome letters with the 
icenſe of poetry us his meaſures; inſtead of 
being fettets to his ſenſe, were always in readineſi to 


run along with the warmth of his rupture, ic c, 


to give a farther repreſentation of his notions, in te 
corteſpondence of their found to what they ſigni» 
fy'd.. Out of al theſe he has deriv'd that harmon 
which makes us confeſs he had not only the fi 


2 truth, that whoeyer will but conſult the tune of 
his verſes; even without" underſtanding them (with 
the fame fort of dfigence as. we daily ſee praiv@if 
the caſe of ralius Or N wil find more 


variety, and or ſourt?, thin ir any o 
language or 'pderry,” Tür beruty of tigniluibels' 
aMow'd by the 300 0 ed bat faintly b 


gi himfeſt tho chey are fe juſt to Aſcribe it tb 
nature of the Lerin tot Indeed the Greed 
ſome advintages both the natural fond of its 
r Fey 15 5 of . 2 

agree with theg ge. p 
very fertfibtee of this; zack ted the on digen 
in working ng up a Tore intractable langunge to whit 
foever graces it way" ible of; md in" particular 
never fail to bring the JounQ'oF hig fe 10 4 beau 
tiful agreement Wild fes fene. If che Gran poet 
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nyſius of Halicarnaſſus has pointed out many of our 
author's beauties in this kind, in his treatiſe of the 
Cam poſition of Words, and others will be taken notice 
of jn the courſe of my. Notes. It ſuffices at preſent 
to obſerve. of his numbers, that they flow with. ſo 
much eaſe, as to make one imagine Homer 4 no 
other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes di- 
ctated; and at the ſame time with ſo much force 
and inſpiriting vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us 
like the ſound of a trumpet. They roll along as a 
* plentiful river, always in motion, and always full; 
while we are born away by a tide of verſe, the moſt 
rapid, and yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable:. ... . 
Thus on whatever fide we contemplate. Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is that 
which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly. we find it to have made his fable 
more extenſive and copious than any other, his man- 
'2 ners more lively and ftrongly marked, his ſpeeches more 
lf | Affecting and tranſported, his ſentiments more warm 
and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions. more ful 
and animated, his expreſſion mote raid and da- 
4 ring, and his numbers more rapid and various... 
4 hope, in what has been faid of Vi with regard to 
4 any of theſe heads, I have no way derogated from 
us charter. Nothing is mote abſurd or endleſs, 
14 than the common method of comparing eminent wri- 
14 ters by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them, 
45 and forming a judgment from thence of their me- 
rit upon the whole. We ought to have a certain 

knowledge of the principal character and diſtinguiſh- 

ing excellence of each: It is in chat we are to con- 

ſider him, and in proportion to his degree in that we 

are to admire him. No author or man ever excell d 

all the world in more than one faculty, and as Homer 

bas done this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. 

Not that we are to think um wanted Indgment, 
= NE. becauſe 
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PREFACE. 
becanſe Virgil had it in a more eminent degree or 
that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſe 
a larger ſhare of it : Each of theſe great authors had 
more of both than perhaps any man. beſides, .and 
are only faid to have leſs in compariſon with one 
another. Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the bet- 
ter artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in the 
other the work. Homer hurries aud tranſports us with. 
a commanding impetuoſity, Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majeſty : Homer ſcatters with a generous 
profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful nificence: 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a ſud- 
den overflow; Virgil, like à river in its banks, wi 


a gentle and conſtant fixeam, When we behold their. 


battels, methinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes 
they celebrate: Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as 4. 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more and more 
as the tumult increaſes ; Virgil, calmly daring like 
Zneas, appears undifturb'd in the midſt of the ati» 
on, diſpoſes all about him, and conquers. with tran» 
quillity. And when we look upon their machines, 
Homer ſeems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhas, 
king © , ſcattering. the lightnings, and firing the 
Heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in his benevo- 


lence, counſelling with the Gods, laying plans. for- 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation. 


But after all, it is wi eat parts, as with 
virtues, they naturally border on ſome im 

and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. 


great 


upon Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive the chief 
elections againſt him to proceed from ſo noble a cauſe 
45 che excels of this faculty, © 
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A Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his marvil. 
Actions, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
ent, as ſur urpating all the bounds of probability. Per- 
haps it may be with great and ſuperior fouls, as with 
ntick bodies, which exerting themſelves with un- 
"uſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become miracles iti the 
whole; and like the old heroes of that make, com- 
mit ſomething near extravagance, wa 1 feries of 
2 and 1 ecrogd Ae e Thus 1 
$ his [peaking „ and J Is n 
Blood, where the latter has not ſo wurd e 
2 7 intervetition of 4 Deity to fave che probabiiry 
t is owing to the ſame. vaſt invention, that his fe. 
miles ha ve been thought too exuberant and full of 
circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine jtſelf to 
that fingle circumſtance upon which the compariſon 
is grounded: It runs out into embelliſhments of * 
tional 18955 which However ate ſo manag d 48 tiot 
ro overpower tue main ane. | His fimiles are like Þt- 
; * where the Albin 4 fire has not only its 
ion given to the original, bur is al 
off RH 88 Rojt ortrantents and N 
The fame will account for his manner of heaping 4 
_ of compariſons together in one breath; when 
A OY cy ſuggeſted to bim ar once ſo man Wadde 
and corr 


eſpondent im The tender 15 
Luer! 0 obſervation "ro more objekt K 


If there are thertqhſth feetn'rithertd chitge! kim 
with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, than an ex- 
tefs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will be found upon 

| mation to 72 wholly from = Hature" of 
the times he liv? in. Such are 1785 7. 75 ante 
nion of the Gu, and the Victou an nan: 
72 of, his Heroes, which will de treten int the 
wing 
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been BWcolowing * Eſay: But I muſt here ſpeak a word, ot 
rey the 8 ag ee point generally carry'd into ex- 


| Wrremes, the cenſurefs and defenders of Homer, 
dun- it muſt be a 128 ality to autiquity, 20 think 
che with Madam Dager, « that f thoſe times Fear 
LAG ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 


* more contrary to ours. Who can he ſo-prejudi- 
ed in their favour as to ma 3 of 
ages, when 3 ſpirit of revenge ang cru re | 
thro” the world, 2 yo mercy was hewn 

the fake of ſucte, when the greateſt Princes 3 Ar put 


ility. Wo che fword , and their wives and da i mA 
his fe. Waves and concubines ? On the other fide, 1 
v1 1 ot be ſo delicate as thoſe modern criticks, who Fr. 


bock d at the fervils offices and mean employment in 
el which we ſometimes ſee the Heroes of Homer en- 
Na gag d. There is à pleafure in taking” a vie of that 
a os implicity i in on to the laxury of f creeding 
as f 10 iges; in beholding Monarchs without their guards, 
KEP enn their flocks - Irv. Princeſſes d 
ly It Beater from the ſprings. When we read Homer, w 
18 nr © i to reflect 12 are r the moſt ancien 
beer. or in the Ry world; and thoſe who 195 
dne ler him in this li Will doublet groping 
20 8 deruſal of him. 9 
Arlouz with anon N people that axe 17 745 
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Tuis conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer fot 
the conſtant uſe of the ſame epithets to his Gods and 
Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phabus, the blue-ey'd 
Pallas, the ſwift-footed Achilles, &c. which ſome have 
cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly repeated. Thoſe 
of the Gods depended upon the powers and offices 
then beliey'd to belong to them, and had contracted 
a weight and veneration ſrom the rites and ſolemn 
devotions in which they were us'd: They were a 
ſort of attributes with which it was a matter of re- 
ligion to ſalute them on all occafions, and which it 
Was an irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of 
great men, Manſ. Boileas is of opinion, that they were 
in the nature of Sirnames, and repeated as ſuch ; for 
the Greeks having no names deriv'd from their fathers, 
were oblig d to add ſome other diſtinction. of each 
perſon; either naming his parents expreſly, or his 
lace of birth, profeſſion, or the like: As Alexander 
on of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the 
- Cynic, c. Homer therefore complying with the cu- 
ſtom of his country, us d ſuch diſtinctive additions as 
better agreed with poetry. And indeed we have 
ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, ſuch as | 
the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironfide, Edward 
f e eee the black-prince, cc. If yet this 
thought to account better for the propriety than 
for the repetition, I ſhall add a farther donjecture. He- 
Fu dividing the world into its different ages, has plac'd 
a fourth age between the brazen and the iron one, otl . 
Heroes diſtinct from ather men, à divine race, who fought. 
1 17 95 2 A and livg by 
the care Jupiter in the:iſlands of the „% NO 
achse deine honours nch were paid them 
they might have this alſo in common with the Goc 
4 I Fe A1 5 54012 11 * \d., v1 3x4 Y 
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ot to be mention d without the ſolemnity of an epi · 
et, and fuch as might be acceptable to them by its 
elebrating their families, actions, or qualities. 
What other cavils have been rais'd againſt Homer are 
ch as hardly deſerve à feply, but will yet be taken 
zotice of as they occur in the courſe of the work. 
any have been occafion'd by an injadicious enden- 
. 
hould think to raiſe u | by . 
nining the foundation: One would imagine by the 
hole courſe of their parallels, that theſe cks ne- 
er ſo much as heard of Homer's having written firſt; 
conſideration which whoever compares theſe twW o 
oets ought to have always in his eye. Some accuſe” 
im for the ſamethings which they overlook orpraiſe 
the other; as when they prefer the fable and moral 
f the Aneis to thoſe of the Had, for the fame res- 
ons which might ſet che Odyſſes above the Rt 
at the Heroe is a wiſer man: and the action of the 
ne more beneficial to his country than that of che 
ther: Or elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
ever defign'd; as becauſe Achilles is not as good and 
erfect a Prince as Eueas, when the very moral of his 
oem requir'd 4 contrary character: It is thus that 
apin judges in his compariſon of Homer and Virgil. 
others ſelect 1 paſſages of Homer, which 
re not ſo labout d as ſome that Virgit drew out of 
em: This is the whole management of Scaliger in 
is Poetices. Others quarrel with what they take for 
dw and mean expreſſions, ſometimes thto” a falſe 
licacy and refinement, oſtner from an ignorance of 


e graces of the otiginat: and then triumph in the- 


kwardneſs of their own 'tranflations : This is the 
onduct of Peranle in his Parallels,” Lafily, there are 
ers, who pretending to a fairet ptückeding, di- 
nguiſh between the petſonal inert of fm, and 
at of his r bat when they Cette db aer fe 

caules 
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cauſes of the great reputation of the Id, they foune 
95 upon che ignorance of his times, and the prejudic 
oſe that followed: And in purſuance of this prin- 
Þ- they make thoſe accidents (ſuch as the conten- 
tion of the cities, &c.) to be the cauſes of 5 fame 
which were in reality the an gh, pe of hy 25 
The ſame might, — i ſaid of V. 
— la ad general character 4 
5777 Noe 1 1. ir e 
—— een yet conf 
upon the Then whatever, - hg 
he muſt have been the grea Poet his nation 
and that he may be ſaid in 11 pe to be the malte; 
1 mop "op ſprp paſs d him. W 
theſe objections we ſee n t contra 
dicts his title to the honour of the chief Iwyengian 
and as Jong as this (which is indeed, the characteriſtic 
of Poetry it ſelf) remains u d by his followen 
he ſtill continues ſuperior to them. Arcogler j 
ment may commit fewer ults, and be more approy' 
in the eyes ofone ſor: of Criticks : but that 2 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal applau 
ſes, which holds the heart of a reader under thi 
ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only appears thi 
Inventor of poetry, but excels all the og 
other arts in this, chat be has ſwallow d up the h 
nour of thoſe who, dee him. What he. ha 
done admitted no in only left room for cor 
traction or regulation. He ſhew d all the ſtretch of fai 
ey once; and if he has fail d in ſome of his 420 
it was hut becauſc he attempted evety Coin ek 
* this ED ſeem ic nav WEN Tree ! 81 
vid wih 
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yan 1uxuriant thro a richneſs of nature) might be 
lopp'd into form to give it a more r „ EPPCaraNce. | 


Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defeds of 
the original, it remains to treat of the tranflation, 
with the ſame view: to the chief characteriſtic. As 
far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the poem, fuctras 
the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranfſator can 
prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contractions. 
As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, deſcrip- 
tion, and ſimile; whoeverlefſens pr tao much ſoftens 
thoſe, takes off from this chief character.” Iris the 
firſt grand duty of an interpreter” to give his author 
entire and unmaim'd ; and for the reſt, the diction 
and verſification only are his proper province; ſince 
theſe muſt be his own, but the others he is to take 
as he finds tbem IE 
It ſhould then be confider'd what methods may af- 
ford ſome equiyalent in bene for the graces 
of theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal traniſla- 
tion can be juſt to an excellent original in à ſuperior 
language : but it is a great miſtake to imagine (as ma- 
ny have done) that a raſh paraphrafe can make a. 
mends for this general defect; Which is no leſs in 
danger to lofenh e ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating. 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. Ik there | 
ſometittie-« darkneſs, there is oſten x light in amiquiĩ- 
ty, which nothing better preſerves than 4 verfiok al- 
moſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take, 
but —— which re {goal for 2 
rit o original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtylk 
of the tranſlation: and I will verthic to ſay; there 
have not been more men mifted in former times by a 
ſervile dull adherence to the letter, than habe 17 


deluded in ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of ral- 
ſing and improving” their author. It is not to be 
doubted that the Fre of the poem is What à trantlator 

nnr. 


— 


Where his diction is bold and lofty, let us raiſe ours 


frruſtian in a proud confidence of the ſablime; others 
funk into flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion of 


of the two extremes one could ſooner pardon frenzy 
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ſhould principally * as it is moſt likely to expixe 
in his manag owe ver it is his ſafeſt way, to be 
content with preſerving this to his utmoſt in the whole, 
"Without endeavouring to be more than he finds his 
author is, in any Bens 42.00, 16s "Tis a great ſeexet 
in writing to know when to be plain, and when poe- 
tical and figurative; and it is what Hemer will teach 
us, if we will but follow. modeſtly in his footſteps. 


as high as we can; b t where his is plain and humble, 
we ought not to be tert d from imitating him * the 
fear of incurting the cenſure of a mere Angliſb Cri- 
tick. Nothing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have 
been more commonly miſtaken than the juſt pitch of 
his ſtyle: Some of his tranſlators having ſwell d into 


Iimplici Methinks I ſee theſe different followers of 
Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtrainin after him by vio- 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain — of falſe mettle) 
others flowly and ſervilely creeping in his train, while 
the Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding. with an 
unaffected and equal majeſty batare.t them, However 


than frigidity: No author is to be envy d for ſuch 
commendations 12 he. may gain by that 1 — of 
ſtyle, which his fr Hers a en to 2 
Simplictty, and ws reſt, o rid will, call 
There i a graceful and dignity'd dicks. as. we 1 
A bald and 9 654 which differ as muck from each 
other as che air of a plain man from that of aflayen: 
*Tis. one thing to be tricked up, and another not to 
be dreſs d at Simplicity is the mean between 
oſtentation and. ruſticity. 
Tbis pure and noble ff mplicity i is mo where in ſuch 


ER as in the ſcripturs and our author. One 


may affrm with, all abe e the inſpired VIKINGS 
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that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words but 
what were intelligible and common to men at that 
time, and in that part of the world; and as Homer is 
the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of coutſe 
bear a greater reſemblance ro the facred books tha 


that of any other writer. This conſideration (toges 


ther with what has been obſerv'd of the parity of ſome 
of his thoughts) may methinks indace a tranſlator on 
the one hand to give into ſeveral ofthoſe general phra- 
fes and manners of expreſſion, which have attain'd'a 
veneration even in our language from being uſed in the 
Old Teſta ment; as on the other, to avoid thoſe which 
have been approptiated to the Divinity, and in a man- 
ner conſign d to myſtery and religion. 1 7 
For a farther preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
a particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſperches 
which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have 
ſomething venerable; and ab I may fay oracular, in 
that unadorn d gravity and ſhortneſs with which 
are deliver d: # grace which would be utterly loſt by 
endeavouring to give them what we call a more inge. 
nious (chat is 4 more modern) turn in the parap \ 
- Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms and old words 
afterthe manner of Ailton, if done without too much 
affectation, might not have an ill effect in a verſion 
of this particular work, which moſt of any other 
ſeems to require à venerable antique caſt. But cer- 
tainly the uſe of modern terms of war and government, 
ſuch as platoon, campagne, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) cannot be al- 
lowable ; thoſe only excepted, without which it is 
im poſſible to treat the ſubjects in any living language. 
There are two peculiarities in Homer's diction which 
are a ſort of marks or moles, by which every common 
eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt fight: Thoſe who are not 
his greateſt admirers me upon them as 5 
9 44 2 
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thoſewho are, ſeem pleaſed with them as beauttes. 1 
ſpeak of his compound epithets and of his repetitions. 
Many of the former cannot be done literally into 
Tocbech without deſtroying the purity of our language. 
Ibelie ve ſuch ſhould be retain'd as ſlide eaſily of them - 
ſelves into an Engliſh- compound, without violence to 
the ear or to the receiv'd rules of compoſition ; as 
well as thoſe which have receiv'd a ſanction from the 
authority of our. beſt, poets, and are become familiar 
ro their uſe of them; ſuch as the cloud-compeliing 
ove, c. As. for the reſt, whenever any can be-as 
fully and ſignificantly expreſt in a ſingle word as in a 
compounded one, the courſe to be taken is obvious. 
Some that cannot be fo turn'd as to preſerve their 

full image by one or two words, may have juſtice 
done them by cucumlocution ; as the epithet di- 
@vaa®- to a mountain, would appear little or ridicu- 
Tous tranſlated literally leaf-ſaking, but affords a may» 
jeſtic idea in the periphraſis : The lofty mountain ſhakes 
is waving woods. Others that admit of differing ſig- 
nifications, may receive an advantage by a judicious 
variation according to the occaſions on which they 
are introduc'd. For example, the epithet of Apolla, 
irg, Or far-ſhooting, is capable of two explica- 
+7 » tions; one literal in reſpe of the darts-and bow, the 
21 enſigns of that God; the other allegorical with regard 
Wn. to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in; ſuch places 
fy . where Apollo is repreſented as a God in perſon, I 
war's would uſe the former interpretations and where the 
SR) effects of the ſun are deſcribd, I would make choice 
wr if of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary 
| to avoid that perpetual repetition of the ame epithets 
which we find in Homer, and which, tho“ it might be 
accommodated (as has been already hewn) to the 
ear of, thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: But 
one may wait for opportunities of placing them, 
where they derive an additional beauty;from 1 

5 4 ü caſions 
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PREFACE. 
eaſions on which they are employed ; and in doing 
this properly, a tranſlator . at once ſhew his ney 
and his judgment. itt. 

As for Homer's repetitions; wh may divide them into 
three ſorts; of wholenarrationsandſpeeches, of fingle 
ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 
is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to theſe, as 
neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the author on the 
one hand, nor to-offend the reader too much on the 
ether. The tton is not ungraceful in thoſe 

hes where ity of the ſpeaker renders it 4 
rt of inſolence to x; ba words; as in the meſſa- 
pes —— Gods to men, or from higher powers to in, 
iors in concerns of ſtate, or where the ceremonial 
of religion ſeems to require it, in the. ſolemn forms 
of prayers, oaths, or the Bke; In other caſes, I be- 
leve the beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or 
diſtance, at which the repetitions are plac d in the ori- 
ginal: When they follow too cloſe one may vary the 


expreſſion, but it is a queſtion whether a profeſs c 


tranſlator be authorized to omit any: If they be 1050 
dious, the author is to anſwer for it. a, 

It only remains to ſpeak of the verſifieavion. = 
(as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying che ſound to 
the ſenſe; and varying it on every new ſubject. This 
is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beauties of poetry, 
and attainable by very few: I know only of Humer 
eminent for it in the Greek,” and Virgil in Latin. I 
am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes happen by 
chance, when a writer is warm, and fully poſſeſt ot 
his image: however it may be reaſonably believed 
they deſign d this, in whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly ap: 
pears in a ſuperior degree to all others. Few readers 
have the ear to be judges of it, but. thoſe who have 
will ſee J have endeavour'd: at this beauty: 12 

Upon the whole, I muſt con feſt my ſelf utterly i ins 
_ of doing juſtice to * [T attempt him in 

) 3 no 
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no other hope but that which one may entertain 
without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable e- 
Py of him than any entire tranſlation in verſe has yet 
done. We have only thoſe af Chapman, obe, and 
Ogilby. rag wr has taken the advantage of an im- 


ength of verſe, notwithſtanding which 
there is ſcarce any pataphraſe more looſe and ram- 


bling than his. He has frequent interpolations of four 


or fix lines, and I remember one in the thirteenth 


book of the Odyſſes, V. 312. where he hasſpun _ 
bold 


verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo 

manner, that one might think he deviated' on pur- 
poſe, if he did not in other places of his notes infift 
ſo much upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had 
a ſtrong affeRation of extracting new meanings out of 
his author, inſomuch as to promiſe in his rhymi 
preface, a poem of the myſteries he had reveard 1 
Homer; and perhaps he endeavoured to ſtrain the ob- 
vious ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
fuſtian, a fault for which he was remarkable in his 


original writings, as in the tragedy" of Buffy Amboiſo, 


e&c. In a word, the nature of the man may account 
for his whole performance; for he appears from his 
preface and remarks to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. His on boaſt of having 
finiſh d half the kad in lefs than fifteen weeks, ſhews 
with what negligence his verſion was performed. 
But that which is to be allowed him, and which very 
much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring fiery 
ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, which is ſomethin 


like what one might imagine Homer himſelf woul 


have writ before he arriv'd to years of diſcretion. - 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtan- 
ces he continually lopps them, and often omits the 
moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteem'd à cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not many have been led into that 
| | error 
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error by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from 
his following the original line by line, but from the 
contractions above- mentioned. He ſometimes omits - 
whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- - 
ing could have fallen, but thro' careleſneſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 
It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. Dry- - 
den did not live to tranſlate the Ziad, He has left us 
only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the fixth; in 
which if he has in ſome-places not truly interpreted 
the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excuſed on account of the haſte he was obliged to 
write in. He ſeems to have had too much regard to 
Chapman, Whoſe words he ſometimes copies, and 
has unhappily follow'd him in paſſages where he 
wanders from the original. However, had he tran- 
{lated the whole work, I would no more have at- 
tempted Homer after him than Virgil, (his verſion of 
whom notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is che 
moſt, noble and ſpirited tranflation I know in any lan- 
guage, But the fate of great Genius's is Hke that ot 
great Miniſters, tho they are confeſſedly the firſt in 
the commonwealth of letters, they muſt be envy'd and 
calumniated only for being at the head of it. 1 
That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
vour of any one who tranflates Homer, is above all 
things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
his chief character: In particular places, where the 
ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with that character; 
to copy him in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the 
different modulations of his numbers; to preſerve, in 
the more actiye- or deſeriptive parts, a warmth and 
elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plain- 
neſs and ſolemnity ; in the ſpeeches, a fullneſs and 
perſpicuity ; in „ -4 ſhortneſs and gra- 
4 vity: 
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vity: Not to neglect even the little figures and turns on 
the words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the peri- 
ods either to omit or confound any rites or euſtoms 
of antiquity: Perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
in a thorter compaſs, than has hitherto been done by 
any tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerved either the 
ſenſe'or poetry. What I would farther recommend 
to him, is to ſtudy his author rather from his own 
text, than from any commentaries, how learned ſo- 
ever, or whatever figure they may make in the eſti- 
mation of the world; to conſider him attentively in 
compariſon with Virgil above all the ancients; and 
with Milton above all the moderns. . Next theſe, the 
A of Cambray's Telemachus may give him 
e trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of our author, 
and Boſſu's admirable treatiſe of the Epic poem the 
juſteſt notion of his deſign and conduct. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man may 
proceed, or with whatever happineſs he may perform 
ſuch a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe 
only who have at once a taſte of poetry, and com- 
etent learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, 
is not in the nature of this undertaking ; ſince a mere 
modern wit can like nothing that is not modern, and 
a pedant nothing that is not Great. 3 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 
from whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; tho' I 
fear no judges ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As forthe worſt, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 
ſome concern as they are _—_—_ men, but none 
as they are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
tranſlation by. judgments very different from theirs, 
and by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs, 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti- 
pathy in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determin'd 


. I. 
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ne to undertake this taſk,, who was pleas d to write. 


o me upon that occaſion in ſuch, terms 28 1 cannot 
epeat without vanity. IL was obliged to Sir Richard 


reels for à very 2 4 recommendation of my under- 


aking to the publick. Dr. Swift ere my inte- 
eſt with that warmth, with which. he always ſeryes 
his friend. The humanity and, frankneſs of Sir Sa- 
wel-Garth are what I never knew wanting on an 
dccafion. I muſt alſo acknowledge with. infinite plea- 
ure, the many friendly offices, as well as fincerg 
riticiſms of Mr. Congreve, who had led me the way 
n tranſlating ſome of Homer, as I wiſh for the 
ake of the world he had prevented me in the reſt, 
muſt add the names of Mr, Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
ho' I ſhall take a farther opportunity of doing juſtice | 
o the laſt, whoſe good nature (to give it a Kade 
jegyrick) is no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 
avour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely undeſerved 
y one who bears them ſo true an affection.” Bit 
hat can I ſay of the honour ſo many of the Great 
ave done me, while the firf# names of the age appear 
s my ſubſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſh'd patrons 
nd ornaments of learning as my chief encouragers. 
\mong theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, 
hat my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have dons © 
oft honour to the name of Poet: That his Grac 
he Duke of Buckingham was-not diſpleas d I-ſhoul 
adertake the Author to whom he has given (in hi 
xcellent Ey) the fineſt praiſe he ever yet receiy d. 


4, 


Read Homer once, and you can read no mor; 
For all things elſe appear ſo mean and por, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe : yet often on him lool, 
ee 5 
ut the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt fo 
avour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 
By advancement 
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advancement of the polite arts is more owing to his 
generofity. or his example. That ſuch a genius as 
my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſh d in the 
great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and 
entertaining parts of learning, has not refus'd to be 
the critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron 'of their 
writer. And that ſo excellent an imitator of Home- 
as the noble author of the Tragedy of Heroick Love, 
has continu'd his partiality to me, from my writing 

Paſtorals, to my attempting the Mad. I cannot de- 
ny my ſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have had 
the advantage not only of their advice for the con- 
duct in general, but their correction of ſeveral parti. 
culars of this tranſlation. 5 

I could fay a great deal of the pleaſure of being 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Earl of Canarvon, but it is al. 
moſt abſurd to particularize any one generous action 
in a perſon whoſe whole life is a continu'd ſeries of 
them. The Right Honourable Mr. Sranhope, the pre 
ſent Secretary of State, will pardon my defire of ha 
ving it known that he was pleas'd to promote this af 
fair. The particular zeal of Mr. Hurcourt (the ſon of 

the hate Lord Chancell J a proof how muct 
I am honour'd in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt at 
tribute to the fame motive that of ſeveral others 0 
my friends, to whom all acknowledgments are ren 
der'd unneceſſary by the 2 es of a familiar cor 
reſpondence: And I am ſatisfy'd I can no way bette 
oblige men of their turn, than by my ſilence. - 

In ſhort, I have found more patrons tfan ever E 
mer wanted. He would have thought himſelf happ 
to have met the ſame favour at Atbens, that has bect 
ſhewn me by its learn'd Rival, the Univerſity of 0x 
ford. If my author had the Wits of after-ages for hi 
defenders, his tranſlator has had the Beauties of thi 
preſent for his advocates; a pleaſure too great to b 
changed for any fame in reyerfion, And _ 
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Iy envy him thoſe pompous honours he receiv'd af- 
er death, when I reflect on the enjoyment of ſo 
many agreeable obligations, and eaſy friendſhips, 
which make the ſatisfaction of life. This dictinction 
is the more to be acknowledg'd, as it is ſhewn to one 
vhoſe pen has never gratify'd the prejudices of par- 
icular parties, or the vanities of particular men. 
hatever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall neverrepent 
pf an undertaking in which I have experienc'd the 
andour and friendſhip of ſo many perfons of merit; 


and in which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years of 


youth that are generally loſt in a circle of follies, af- 
er a manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, nor 
liſagreeable to my ſelf, | 
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HOMER. 
HERE is ſomething in the mind of man; 
- which goes beyond bare curioſity, and & 

ven carries us on to a ſhadow of friend- | 
ſhip with thoſe great genius's whom we | 
have known to excelin former ages. Nor | 
will it appear leſs to any one, who confiders how 
much it partakes of the nature of friendſhip ; how it 


compounds itſelf of an admiration rais'd by what we 
— — | meet 


th 


— 


meet with concerning them; a tendency to be fit- 
ther acquainted with them, by gathering every eir- 
cumſtanee of wirtir lives; a kind of complatericy 
th their company, When we retire to enjoy what 


they have left; un union with them in th6ſe 
fentiments they approve ; and in endeavour. to 
defend them, when we think they are injuriou- 
fly attack d, or even ſometimes with too partial an 
affection. FL 4 j 
There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppo- 
fition, . which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of 
the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a fort of 
perfetion. And this, atleaſt ſo far as regards the 
fame Of writers, has ndt always been known to 
= with a man, but to purſue his remains with 
idle traditions, and weak conjectures ; ſo that his 
name, which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerv'd 


only to be ſtain'd and blotted. The controverſy, 
- Which was carry'd on between the aythor and his e- 


nemies, while he wes living, (hall till, be kept on 
foot ; not entirely upon his own account, but' on 
theirs who live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe 
extravagantly, and others as raſhly eager to contra- 
dict his admirers. This, proceeding, on both ſides, 
ou us an image of the firſt deſcriptions of war, 
uch at the Iliad Affords; re a Heroe diſputes the 
field Witfr an armye till it is his time to dye, and then 
the battel, which we expected to fall of courſe, is 
renew'd about the body ; his friends contending that 
they may embalm-ind henout him, His enermev tnt 
they may eaſt it to — vultures. 
There are yet others of a low kind of taſte} who, 
without any malignity to the character of a great au- 
thor, leſſen the dignity of their ſubject by inſiſting 
too meanly upon little particularities. They imagine 
n the part of an hiſtorian to omit nothing they meet 
with, 'concerning him; and gatiier every thing with- 


AM Bear Howrt. 3 
out any diſtinction, to the prejudice or neglect of 
the more noble parts of his chatadter: like theſe tri- 
fling painters, or ſculptors, who deſtow infinite pm 
and patience upon the moſt mApnificant parts of a 
figure, till they fink the - grandeur of the Whole, 
by finiſhing every thing with ue heateſt want of 


judgment. 
; Belides theſe, there is n formth Tort of med, wii 
pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on bbth 
ſides, and to get above that imperfect idea of Meir 
fubject, which little writers fall into; whe propoft 
to themſetyes a calm ſearch after truth, anda - 
nal adherence to probedilty in their HiſtoHrl tol- 
jections: Who neither wiſh to be led inte the fables 
of poetry, not are Willing to ſupport the fulfekeed 
of a malignant criticiſm ; but, endetveufing do Reet 
in a middle way, have obtain d a character of falling 
leaſt in th& ch6ice of materials for Hiſtory, the 
drawn from the darkeſt ages. & W {4 och v 
Being therefore to write ſomething concrrniag 4 
Life, which chere is little: ect of our any ec, 


after it has been the fruitleſs enquiry of ſo many age 
and which has however been thus differently treate 
by hiſtorians, 1 ſhall endeaveur to ſpeak pf it not 48 
a certainty; but as the traditiom opinion, or colle- 
ion of atthors, Who have been ſippos'd to write 
of Homer in theſe four preceding methods, to Which 
we alſo ſhall add ſome further conjectures of dut 
own. Aſtet his life has been thus father talk'd of than 
written, I hall eonſtder him hiſtoriculy ds un ans 
thor, with regard to thoſe works Wiek he Hur leſt 
behind him! In doing which , we may trace de 
degrees of eſteem they have obtzin'd in diffetemt 
periods of time, and regulate our preſent '6pinish 
of them, by a view of that age in which they were 
writ, | 
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Stories of He- thoſe fabulous traditions which the ad- 
_ of © 2 miration of the ancient heathens has 
2 ad- Occaſion d, we find them running to 


We have one in * Zuflat hius moſt ſtrangely fram'd, 
which Alexander Papbius has reported concerning Ho- 
mers birth and infancy. That he was born in & 
2 = f. of Damaſageras and Æthra, and brought up by 

«a daughter of Orus, the prieſt of 1s, who was her- 
«- ſelf a propheteſs, and from whoſe breaſts drops of 
honey would frequently diſtil into the mouth of 
« the infant. In the night-time the firſt ſounds he 
utter d were the notes of nine ſeveral birds; in the 
% morning he was found playing with nine doves i in 
« the bed: The Sybil, who attended him, us'd to be 
« ſeiz'd with a poetical fury, and utter verſes, in 

4 which ſhe commanded Damaſagoras to build a Tem- 
« ple. to-the Muſes: This he perform'd in obedience 


„ $0. her inſpiration, and related all theſe things to 


« the child when he was grown up; who, in memo- 
* ry of the doves which play'd with him during his 
« infancy, has in his works preferr'd this bird. to the 
% honour of bringing Ambroſia to Jupiter”. 

One would think a ſtory of this nature, ſo fit. for 
age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were incapable 
of being handed down to us. But we. find the tradi- 
tion again taken up to be heighten d in one part, 
and carry'd forward in another. b Heliodorus, who 
ann of this arm Zgypt put mene 
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| ſuperſtition, and multiply d and inde- 
| . pendent on one another, in the diffe- 
rent accounts-which are given with reſpect to Zgypr 

and Greece, the two native countreys of fable. if 


1 
vo . - * 


As Eier ov Hens, 7 
ndeavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the 
articular place of his birth. He allows too, that a 


. ned was his reputed father, but that his real father 
2s Wccording to the opinion of Hoppe. was Mercury; He 
to. ys, „ That when the was” celebrating me 
le- WW Rites of his countrey, and therefore flept with his. 
re. We wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of 


ve ber, and begot Homer That he was-born with. 
WH tufis of hair on his © thigh, as a fign. of unlaw 
-q generatiom from whence he was call'd Hemer 
de nations through which he wander d: That He 
K himſelf was the occaſion why this ſtory of his di> 
by vine extraction is unknown; becauſe he neither 
told his name, race, nor countrey, being ah 
or of his exile, to which his reputed: father drag 
of bim from among the conſecrated youtm, dn d. 
he count of that mark, which their Prieſtu etetm d Þ 
teſtimony of an inceſtuous birth.” n. 
Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which men, 
rho have not been able to expreſs how much the 
dmire him, tranſcend the bounds of p | 


# = 
r 


in 3 9 | 
n y ſomething extraordinary. The mind, that be- 
e omes daled with the fight of his performances, J- 
— the common idea of a man in the fanſy'd{plendor 


f perfection: It ſees nothing leſs than a God worthy 
o be his father, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs de- 
rving to be his Nurſe; and, D — 
e ſhould bo ſpoken of in a language beneath-its i 
nations, delivers fables in the place ofhiſtory..  ' 
But whatever has thus been offer d to ſupport the 
laim of Zgypr, they who plead for Greece are not 
o be accus d for. coming ſhort of t. Their fancy © 
doſe with a refinement above that of their maſters, 
nd frequently the veil of fiction is wrought fine e- 


250 de Fenn, 1 
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nough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly hides th 
meaning it is made to cover, from the firſt glance 
the imagination. For a proof of this, we may men 
tion that poetical genealogy which is deliver d for 4 
mer s, in the 4 Greek Treatiſe of the contention be 
tween, him and Heſiod, and but little vary d by tt 
relation of it in . 
The Poet Linus, (ay they) was born of Apel 
0 and Thooſe-the daughter of Neptune. Pierus of 
& nus: Eagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph 4 
« thone: Or of CEagrus and the Muſe Calliy 
*« From came Othrys ; from him Harman: 
& from him Philoterpus; from him Fuphemus; frot 
% him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops, the fatht 
% of Dias; Dius had Herod the Poet and Perſes 
% Pucamede, the daughter of Apollo: Then Per 
% had Aeon, on whoſe daughter Crytheis, the rive 
& Aeles begot Homer.” rt; 
Hexe we behold a wonderful genealogy, conti 
induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, wh 
Gods, Goddeſfes, Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in 
deſcent ; nay, where Poets are made to depend, 
it were, in dluſters upon the ſame ſtalk heneath v1 
another. If we confider too that Harmonides is dt 
riv d from harmony, Philocrrpus from love of deligl 
Euplomus from beautiful dition, Epiphrates from | 
telligence, and Punameds from prudence; it may n 
be improbable, but the inventors meant, by a fictic 
of this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into perſo 
as were agreeable to his character, for whom the li 
was drawn: So that every thing, divine or gre! 
will thus come together by the extravagant ind 
gence of fancy, while it turns itſelf ſometimes to a 
miration, and ſometimes to killegory. 


>. 


— 
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Ader this Gabulous tree or his -pedigtee, we may | 
ace M gularly view him in one paflage concerning hisbirth, 5 
meu pich, though it differs in a circummſtance from What 

or Mis deen here deliver d, yet carries on the ſame air, ; 
on *: the ſame traditions, There is a ſhort life 

by UB Homer attributed 2o:Plwarch, wherein a third part 
Ariftaale on poetry, which is ne. loſt, is quoted 

r an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
r. At the time when Nu, the ſon vf Codhue, 

led the colony which was ſent into dna, there 


4000 
of 


) 


allot "=" | * Fx 

K was in the iſland of d a young git, compreſs d by 
mid a Genius, who delighted to affociate with the Aus- 
, and dare in Meir conſorts, She, finding her- 


ſelf with child, and being touch'd with the thame 
of what had happen'dto her, remov'd fromthence 
Fer to a place call'd in. There ſhe was taken in an 
excurſion made by robbers, and being brought to 
Smyrna, which was men under the Lyane, they 
gave her to Aon the King, who marry'd her upon 
rin account of her beauty. while ſhe walk'd on 
u the bank of the river abs, fhe brought forth E 
wer, and expir'd. The infant wastaken by 
and bred up as his fon, till the death of 
Prince.“ And from this point of the Rory 'the 
det is let down into his traditional poveny. Here 
2 ſee, tho” he be taken out of the lineage of Meles,. 
i 19SHhere we met him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a 
nal ff invented for him; he is ſtill to ſpring from a De- 
Ned, one who was of a _— diſpoſition, from 
be linnom he might inherit a ſoul turn'd to poetry, and 
Bre?ceive an aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. 
119 In his life the moſt general tradition concerning 
to mm is his 64indneſt, yet there are ſome who will not 
ow eyen this to have happen d after the manner in 
nich it falls upon other men : Chance and ſickneſs 
e excluded; nothing leſs than Gods and heroes m 
viſibly. concern d about him. Thus we 1 
| | e 
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the different accounts which e Hermias has collect 
his blindneſs, that when Hemer reſoli m 
to write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire 
fill his mind with a juſt idea of ſo glorious 4 Here 
Wherefore, having paid all due honours at his ton 
ke intreats that he may obtain a fight of him. 

heroe grants his Poets petition, and riſes in a ge | 

ous fuit of armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a ſple 
dor, that Homer loſt his eyes, while he gaz c for 
enlargement of his notions, 

If this be any thing more than d a mere fable, 2 
would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his contraRing 
3 too intenſe an application * — wre 

ut it is a ve mpous way of letting 
3 the knowledge of Pl Fort a truth: * looks as 
men imagin'd the lives of poets ſhould be poetiei 
written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, were to ſp 
eontemptibly; or that we debaſe them, when tht 
are plac'd in leſs glorious company than thoſe exalts 
ſpirits which they themſelves have been fond to ce 
brate. We may however in ſome meaſure be reco 
cil'd to this laſt idle fable, for having occaſion'd | 
beautiful an Epiſode in the Ambra of Politian. Th 
which does not inform ns in a hiſtory, may pleaſe 


in its proger ſphere of Poetry. 


I. Such ſtories a as theſe 1 8 
mari Homer the effects of a-ſuperſtitious: fondnel 
—— "g fem and of the aſtoniſhment of men at wb 

they conſider in a view of perfectio 
But neither have all the ſame taſte, . nor do they 
qually ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, nor be 
that human nature, which they know to be imperfec 
ſhould be prais'd in an extream without -oppofitionl”®” 
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dm ſome principles of this kind have ariſen a ſecond 
of ſtories, which glance at Homer with malignant 
poſitions, and endeavour to throw a diminiſhing 
over his life, as. a kind of anſwer to thoſe who 
ght to aggrandize him injudiciouſxr. 
nder this head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded 
jectures with which his adverſaries aſperſethe "ay 
zn and proſecution of his travels, when they i 
ite, that they were one continued ſearch after au- 
drs who had written before him, and particularly 


ob them of their inventions. 5 
Thus we read in f Diodorus Siculus, That there 
as one Daphne, the daughter of Tiraſias, who 
from her inſpirations obtain'd the title of a Sil. 
She had a very extraordinary genius, and being 
made prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote oracles with won- 
derful elegance, which Homer ſought for, and a- 


is plac'd ſo far in the fabulous age of the world, 


ſes now aſcrib'd to the Sibyls, they are more mo- 
than to be able to confirm the ſtory ; which, as 


re is in them in common with Hemer, the com- 


tion of this tradition. es. 

e next infinuation we hear is from Swidas, that 

emedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for poe- 

and wrote concerning that war in the Dorick let- 

which he invented, probably much againſt Ag 
non and Ulyffes; his mortal enemies. Upon this 

ount ſome have. fanſy d his works were ſuppreſs d 


Diod. S l. 4. 


on the ſame ſubject, in order to deſtroy them, o 


dorn'd his poems with feveral of her verſes,” But 
t nothing can be averrd of her: And as for the 


s univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 


rs have rather taken from him; perhaps to 
ngthen the authority of their work by the pro» 
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by Agamemnon 8 poſterity, or that their entire 
ſtruction was contriv'd and effected by Homer w! 
he undertook the ſame ſubject. hut ſurely the we 
of ſo conſiderable a man, when they had been al 
to bear up ſo long a time as that which paſs d betwe 
the fiege of Trey, and the flouriſhing of Homer, u 
have been too much diſpers d, for one of ſo men 
condition as he is repreſented; to have deſtroꝝ d 
every place, tho he had been never ſo much aſſiſ 
by the vigitant temper of envy. And we may ſayte 


that what might have been capable of raiſing this pi l 
ciple in him, muſt be capable af being in ſome m ¶ c. 
ſure eſteem d, and of having at leaſt one line of th 
preſerv'd to us. N 
After him, in the order of time, we meet wit 8 
whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners of Mit 
mer would have him oblig d, without: being able fi 
prove their affertion.. Swidas mentions: Carimmas ha 
ſis, the ſecretary of Palamedas, who writ a poem iff a; 
on the ſame ſubject, but no one is produc'd as hai e 
ſeen it. 8 Tz&tzes mentions: (and from Johannes Mars 
lala only) Siſyphus the Caan, ſecretary of Teucer, Nin 
it is not ſo much as known if he-writ verſe or pH 
Beſides theſe, are Dictys the Cretan, ſecretary to Muſi 
meneus, and Darts thePhrygian an attendant of Hel 


ho have ſpurious treatiſes paſſing under their nan 

From each of theſe:is Homer ſaid to have borrow d 

whole argument; ſo inconſiſtent are thele ſtories 
one another. 

- The next names 8 are — wh 

Homer might have met at Corcyra, and Phemius, wh 

he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as h Pluta 

fays) having according to tradition written the w 

Troy, the other the return of the Grecian captains, 


8 Txetzes Chil, 3. Hiſt, 29. Flutatch e 


/ 


ſe are only two names of friends, which he is 
eas d to honour with eternity in his poem, or two 
ferent pictures of himſelf as author of the liad and 
zyſes, or entirely the children of his imagination, 
ithout any particular alluſion. 80 that his uſage 
re, puts me in mind of his own Vulcan in the ĩ iad: 
he God had caſt two ſtatues, which he endued with 
> power of motion; and it is ſaid preſently after, 
at he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they ſupport him. 
It is reported by ſome, ſays * Prolemens. Epheſtio, 
That there was before Homer, a woman of Memphis, 
call'd Phantaſia, who writ of the wars of Troy, and 
the wandrings of Ulyſſes. - Now Homer arriving at 
Memphis where ſhe had laid up her works, and 
getting acquainted with Phanitas, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to copy the facred writings, he obtain d a 
ſight of theſe, and follow'd entirely the ſcheme ſhe 
had drawn.” But this is a wild ſtory, which ſpeaks 
an Zgyptian woman with a Greek name; and who 
ver was heard.of but upon this account. It ap- 


ning, that he was initiated into their: myſteries, 
d for ought, we know by: one P,. But if we 
vſider what the name of the woman- ſignifies, it 
ems only as if from being us d in a figurative ex- 
ſlion, it hid been. miſtaken afterwards fot a proper 
me. And then the meaning will be, that Havi 

ther d as much information concerning — 
d Trojan ſtory, as hę could be furniſh'd* with from 
> accounts: of Apt, which were generally mix d 


d and the Odyſſey. | Mo 
We paſs all: theſe ſtories, together wh the !/ele 
ad of Siagrus, mention'd by | lian. But one can» 
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ars indeed from his knowledge of the gin 


th fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of the - 
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crowd of unwarranted names to ſupport them. 


ve ſind him towards his age introduc'd to ſuch an acti 


nus for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it neil 


names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing pomp 


not leave this ſubject without reflecting on the dep 
ciating humour, and odd induſtry of man, whit 
ſhews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a number of inſinuatio 
that claſh with each other, and in ſpixiting up ſuch 


can we but admire at the contradictory nature of tl 
proceeding ; that names of works, which either n 
ver were in being, or never worthy to live, ſhot 
be produc'd only to perſuade us that the moſt laſti 
and beautiful poem of the ancients was taken out 
them. A beggar might be content to patch up a gi 
ment with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws away, | 
it is never to be imagin'd an Emperor would m 
his robes of them. | | 
After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in tray; 


as tends to his diſparagement. - It is not enough 
accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they raiſe a livi 
author, by whom he muſt be baffted in that qualific 
tion on which his fame is founded. 

There is in ® Heſtod an account of an ancient pe 
tical contention at the funeral of Amphi 
which, he ſays, he obtain'd the prize, but does 
mention from whom he carry'd it. There is alfo 
mong the n Hymns aſcrib d to Homer, a'prayer to 


z 
| 


mentions where, nor againſt whom. But thoy 


they have neglected to name their antagoniſts, oth" "< 
have fince taken care to fill up the ſtories by putti ak 


them together. The making two ſuch confideral 


it, like making two heroes of the firſt rank enter t 
liſts' of combat. And if Hemer and Hefiod had thi 
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parties among the Grammarians, here was an excel- 
ent opportunity: for Neſiod's favourers to make a ſacri- 


ce of Homer. Hence a bare conjecture might ſpread 
into a tradition, then the tradition give occaſion to an 


pigram, Which is yet extant, and again the epigram 
for want of knowing the time 'it was writ in) be al- 
edg'd as a proof of that conjecture from whence it 
prung. After this, a ® whole treatiſe was written 
zpon it, which appears not very ancient, becauſe it 


mentions Adrian: The ſtory agrees in the main with 


he ſhort account we find in P Plutarch, „That Ga- 
« nictor, the ſon of Amphidamas, King of Eubæa, be- 
© ing us'd to celebrate his father's funeral games, in- 
vited from all parts men famous for ſtrength. and 
wiſdom. Among theſe Homer and Heſiod arriv'd 
at Chalcis. The King Panidas preſided over the 
conteſt, which being finiſh d, he decreed the'Tripo# 
to Heſiod, with this ſentence, That the Poët of 
peace and huſbandry better deſerv'd to be crown'd, 
than the Poet of war and contention. Whereupon 
Heſiod dedicated the prize to the muſes, with this 
inſcription, a 


r „ Wm JAS LS LS 


© Hoi» Myra Exxavirt move ariOyxey, 
'* "Trwrg vxdoas e Xanxids I O 


Vhich are two lines taken from that place in Heſiod 
chere he mentions no antagoniſt, and alter'd, that 
he two names might be brought in, as is evident by 
omparing them with theſe, | 


"Trav ur Peper reid d rtvræ, 
Toy up EN Mens EnMxariadeos' avibnxa. 


* A 'Owige 2 Heid. 
r Plut, Banquet of the ſeven wi men, 
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- To anſwerthis ſtory, we may take notice that Heſtod 
is generally plac'd after Homer. Grevins, his own com- 
mentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; and whe- 
ther he were ſo or no, yet r Plutarch has ſlightly paſs d 

the whole account as a fable. Nay, we may draw an 

argument againſt it from Heſiod himſelf: He had a 

love 6f fame which caus'd him to engage at the fune- 

ral games, and which went ſo far as to make him re- 
cord his conqueſt in his own works; hadhe defeated 

Homer, the ſame principle would have made him 

mention a name that could have ſecur'd his.own to 

immortality. A Poet who records his glory, would 

not omit the nobleſt circumſtance, and Homer, like a 

captive prince, had certainly grac'd the triumph of 

his adverſary. 

Towards the latter end of his life, there is another 

ſtory invented, which makes him conclude it in a 

manner altogether beneath the greatneſs of a genius, 

We find in the life ſaid to be written by Plutarch, « 

tradition, That he was warn'd by an oracle to be- 

« ware of the young mens riddle. This remain'd 

« long obſcure to him, till he arriv'd at the iſland Js, 

« There as he fat to behold the fiſhermen, they pro- 
« pos'd to kim a riddle in verſe, which he being 

« unable to anſwer, dy'd for grief,” This ſtory re- 
futes it ſelf,_by carrying ſuperſtition at one end 
and folly at the other. It ſeems conceiv'd with at 
air of derifion, to lay a great man in the duſt after 

fooliſh manner. The ſame ſort of hand might have 


fram'd that tale of Ariſtorle's drowning himſelf becauſe r 
he could not account for the Euripus: The deſign ion 
the ſame, the turn the ſame; and all the difference. . 
that the great men are each to ſuffer in his character... 
the one by a poetical riddle, RY a philoſophical... . 
— 17 

One 
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problem 
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roblem. But theſe are actions which can only pro- 
ecd from the meanneſs of pride, or extravagance of 
nadneſs: A ſoul enlarg'd with knowledge (fo vaſtly 
ys that of Homer) better knows the proper ſtreſs 
which is to be laid upon every incident, and the pro- 
portion of concern, or careleſneſs, with which it 
pught to be affected. But it is the fate of narrow ca- 
pacities to meaſure mankind by a falſe ſtandard, and 
magine the great, like themſelves, capable of being 
liſconcerted by little occaſions; to frame their ma- 
ignant fables according to this imagination, and to 
tand detected by it as by an evident mark of ignor 


n al nnce. 
III. The third manner in which the I. 

ther fe of Homer has been written, is but Stories of Homer 
In "i amaſſing of all the traditions and gte from 
mu ints which the writers could meet ftr 8 1 
ch, . f f ty. 

de ith , great or little, in order to tell | 
0 2" ftory of him to the world. Perhaps the want of 


hoice materials might put them upon the neceſſity ; 
r perhaps an injudicious deſire of ſaying all they 


Prog ould, occaſion'd the fault. However it be, a life 
being ompos'd of trival circumſtances, which (tho' it give 
'Y ' true account of ſeveral pafſages) ſhews a man but 
end ttle in that light in which he was moſt famous, and 
th zus hardly any thing correſpondent to the idea we en- 
fter Mertin of him: Such a life, I fay, will never an- 
hacer rightly the demand the world has upon an Hi- 
cal orian. Yet the moſt formal account we have of 
ſign 8 mr is of this nature, I mean that which is ſaid to 
rence collected by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an unſup-- 


orted minute treatiſe, compos'd of events which 
e within the compaſs of probability, and belong 
the loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to be entirely 
onducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian; ever a- 
ounding with extempore verſes, as if it were to prove 

: C3 a thing 
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a thing ſo unqueſtionable as our author's title to rap- 
ture; and at the ſame time the occaſions are {0 poor 
ly invented, that they mifbecome the warmth of z 
poetical imagination. There is nothing in it above 
the life which a Grammarian might lead himſelf; 
nay; it is hut ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, 
the higheſt ſtage of which is to be maſter of a ſchool, 
But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which writers. have 


| bad recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give th 


following abſtract of it. | 
Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred fixty 
eight years after the ſiege of Troy, and ſix hundred 
twenty two years before the expedition of Xerxes. Hi 
mother's name was Crytheis, who proving unlawfully 
with child, was ſent away from Cumæ by her uncle, 
with Iſmenias, one of thoſe who led the colony to 
Smyrna, then building. A while after, as ſhe was ce. 
lebrating a feſtival with other women on the banks 0 
the river Meles, ſhe was deliyer'd of Homer, whon 
ſhe therefore nam'd Maleſigenes. Upon this the left 
Iſnenias, and ſupported herſelf by her labour, till Ph 
mius (who taught a ſchool in Smyrna) fell in love 
with her, and marry'd her. But both dying in pre 
ceſs of time, the ſchool fell to Homer, who manag(d 
it with ſach wiſdom, that he was univerſally admir 
both by natives and ſtrangers. , Amongſt theſe latte 
was Mentes, a maſter of a ſhip from Leucadia, b 
vhoſe perſuaſions and promiſes he gave up his ſchoo 
and went to travel: With him he viſited Spain and 
/taly, but was left behind at Ithaca upon account of. 
defluxion- in his eyes. During his ſtay he was enter 
tain'd by one Mentor, a man of fortune, juſtice, ani 
hoſpitality, and learn'd the principal incidents of Uly 
ſes's life. But at the return of Mentes, he went fro 
ence to Colophon, where, his defluxion renewing 
be fell entirely blind. Upon this he could think « 
no better expedient than to go back to Smyrna, moo 
ed On -pethap 
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perhaps he might be ſupported by thoſe who knew 


rap- Him, and have the leiſure to addict himſelf to poe- 
or- ry. But there he found his poverty encreaſe, and 
of is hopes of encouragement fail; ſo that he re- 
zovelinov'd to Cme, and by the way was entertain'd 


or ſome time at the houſe of one Tychius a leather- 


ſelf; 
reſſer. At Cume his poems were wonderfully ad- 


lead, 


Hool n ir'd, but when he propos'd to eternize their town 
have they would allow him a falary, he was anſwer'd, 
e the iat there would be no end of maintaining all the 


Du1091, Or blind men, and hence he got the name ot 


fixtyWomer. From Came he went to Phocta, where one 
dre etarides (2 ſchool maſter alſo) offer'd to maintain 

Him if he would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes: 
fully his Homer complying with thro' mere neceſlity, the 
ncle her had no ſooner gotten them, but he remov'd to 
ny te; there the poems gain'd him! wealth and ho- 
as ccMÞur, while the author himſelf hardly earn'd his bread 
aks off repeating them. At laſt, ſome who came from 
hon . having told the people that the ſame verſes were 
6 le bliſh'd there by a ſchool-maſter, Homer reſolv'd to 
Up ad him out. Having therefore landed near chat 
1 love, he was receiv'd by one Glaucus a ſhepherd (at 
n pro oſe door he had like to have been worried by dog) 
anag d carry'd by him to his maſter at Boliſſus, who ad- 
Imir ring his knowledge, entruſted him with the educa- 
latte" of his children. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, 
ia, bills F-eforides who heard of his neighbourhood, fled 
choolffore him. He remoy'd however ſome time after- 
in ans to Chivs, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, 
nt of W1 4 a competent fortune, marry'd a wife, and had 


enter daughters, the one of which dy'd young, the other 
e, an marry'd to his patron at Boliſſus. Here he in- 
of Uly ed in his poems the names of thoſe to whom he 
it fron! been moſt oblig'd, as Menies, Phemius, Mentor, 
ewing f 73/145 ; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 
hink Mrable mention of that city, to prepare the Arhe- 

| nians 


„when 
perhap 
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nians for a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhi 
put in at Samos, where he continu'd the whole wir 
1 ier, ſinging at the houſes of great men, with a trait 
'F of boys after him. In ſpring he went on board agi 
in order to proſecute his journey to Athens, but land 
ing by the way at los, he fell ſick, dy'd, and was bi 
ry d cn the ſea-ſhore, | 
This is the life of Homer aſcrib'd to Herodotus, thi 
it 1s wonderful it ſhould be ſo, ſince it 2 
tradicts his own Hiſtory, by placing Homer ſix hundre 
twenty two years before the expedition of Xerxe 
whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was alive at the tix 
of that expedition, ſays Homer was only 5 four hu 
Fi © ered years before him. However, it we can imagit 
| | that there may be any thing of truth in the main pa 
of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe general obſe 
vations from it: That he ſhew'd a great thirſt aft 
knowledge, by undertaking ſuch Jong and numero 
travels; That he mAnifefted an nnexampled vigor 
mind, by being able to write with more fire und 
the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the utmoſt pove 
ty, than any Poet after him in better circumſtance 
and that he had an unlimited ſenſe of fame (the 1 
tendant of noble ſpirits) which prompted him to e 
gage in new travels, both under theſe diſadvantagt 
and the additional burthen of old age. 
But it will not perhaps be either improper or di.. 
cult to make ſome conjeRures, which ſeem to 
open the foundation from whence the traditic 
which frame the low lives of Homer have ariſen. Mine 
may conſider, That there are no Hiſtorians of 
time (or none handed down to us) who have mt 
tion'd him; and that he has never ſpoken plai_#:, 
of himſelf, in theſe works which have been aſcr 
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to him without controverſy. However, an eager 
defire to know ſomething concerning him has occa- 
fion'd mankind to labour the point under theſe diſad- 
vantages, and turn on all hands to ſee if there were 
any thing left which might have the leaſt appearance 
of information, Upon the ſearch, they find no re- 
mains but his name and works, and reſolve to torture 
theſe upon the rack of invention, in order to give 
ſome account of the perſon they belong to. | 
The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That what 
paſs'd for his name muſt be his name no longer, but 
an additional title us'd inftead of it. The reaſon 
hy it was given, muſt be ſome accident of his 
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naginWife. They then proceed to conſider every thing 
in parithat the word may imply by its derivation. One 
| oblc 


finds that O nne —— a thyh; whence ariſes 
he tradition in © Heliodorus, that he was baniſh'd 
Egypt. for the mark on that part, which ſhew'd- 


ſt aftt 
mero 


1gor WW ſpurious birth; and this they imagine ground e- 
e unQWMough to give him the life of a wanderer. A ſe- 
po ond find that "Owngge ſignifies an hoſtage, and then 
ſtance muſt be deliver d'as ſuch in a war (according 
(the o ® Proclus)' between Smyrna and Chios. A third 
n to ran derive the name 'O un gar, non videns, from 


hence he muſt be a blind mam (as in the piece 
(crib'd to * Herodotus.) A fourth brings it from O 
or die, ſpeaking in counctl; and then (as it is in Swidas) 
n to ie mutt, by a divine inſpiration, declare tothe $ 
raditioÞpe4zs, that they ſhould war againft Colophon. A fifth 
inds the word may be brought to ſignify follouing 
ns of Withers, or joining hinſelf to them, and then he muſt 
we me call'd Homer for ſaying (as it is quoted from y Ari- 
ig in the life aſcrib'd to Plutarch) that he would 


* Hel, . 3; =» Proc, b. Hom, * Herod, vr. Hom, 
Plut. vit. Hom. ON 
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.'Cunceiv, Or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thu 
bas the name been turn'd and winded, enough at leaf 
to give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a new erymology, 
got either a new life of him, or ſomething which he 
added to the old one. 

However, the name itſelf not affording * to 
furnifh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought ir 
for aſliſtance, and it is taken for granted, That where 
he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veil'd bengatl 
the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he deſcribes 
Becauſe he calls. a Poet by the name of Phemins in hi 
Odyſſey, they conclude this * Phemins was his maſter 

- Becauſe he ſpeaks of Demodocus as another Poet whe 
was blind, and frequented palaces; he muſt: be ſent 
about blind, to ſing at the doors of rich men, 
Ulyſſes be ſet apon by dogs at his ſhepherd's cottage 
becauſe this is a low adventure, it is thought to be 
own at Boliſſur. d And if he calls the leather-dreſle: 
ho made 4jax's ſhield, by the name of Tychius, H 
muſt have been ſupported by fuch an one in his want m: 
Nay, ſome have been ſo violently carry d into this wa 
of conjecturing, that the bare <ſomile of a woman whi 
works hard for her livelihood, is ſaid to have been bo 
row'd from his mother's condition, and brought as 
roof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to intend hin 
& If; and the fictions of poetry, converted into re 
facts, are deliver d for his life, who has aſſign d thet 
to others. All thoſe ſtories in his works which ful: 
with a mean condition are ſuppos'd to have happen 
to him; tho' the ſame, way of inference might 4 
well prove him to have acted in a higher ſphere, fro! 
the many paſſages that ſhew his {kill in government 
and his m of the great parts of life. 
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hw There are ſome other ſcatter'd ſtories of Hemer 
lea which fall not under theſe heads, but are however of 
logy, a5 trifing a nature; as much unfir for the materials 
h he of hiſtory, ſtill more ungrounded, if poſſible, and a- 
T riſing merely from chance, or the humaurs of men: 
zh toll Such is the report we meet with from 4 Heraclides, 
ht ii That Homer was fin d at Athens for a madman; 
her which ſeems invented by the diſciples of Socrates, to 
feat caſt an odium upon the Athenians for their conſenting 
ribes to tlie death of their maſter; and carries in it ſome- 
n hu thing like a declaiming revenge of the ſchools, as if 
aſter the world ſhould imagine the one could be eſteem'd 
mad, where the other was put to death for being 
wicked. Such another report is that in © lian, That 
« Homer portion d his daughter with ſome of his 


tage works for want of money; which los but like 
be a jeſt upon a poor wit, which at firſt might have had 
reſſeſ an Epigrammatiſt for its father, and been after wards 
6, M gravcly underſtood by ſome painful collector. In ſhort, 
| mankind have labour'd heartily about him to no 
is waWpurpoſe; they have caught up every thing greedily, 
n WI wich that buſy minute curioſity and unſatisfactory: 
n bo iaquiſitiveneſs which Seneca calls the Diſeaſe of the 


reeks; they have puzzled the cauſe by their attempts 
o find it out; and, like trayellers deſtitute of a road, 
yet reſolv'd. to make one over unpaſſable deſarts, 
hey ſuperinduce error, inſtead of removing igno- 
rance. 


IV. Whenever any authors have at- Iv. 
empted to write the life of Homer;clear Probable-conjece 
rom ſuperſtition, envy, and trifling, — * 
hey have grown aſham d of all theſe "Om 


* 
* 
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4 Diogenes Laertius ex.Heracl. in via Sdcratis; * Elian. 
A cp. 13. 
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ſmhips: For we, ſays he, have only heard a rumour, 
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traditions. This, however, has not occaſion'd them 
to deſiſt from the undertaking ; but ſtill the diffi- 
culty which could not make them deſiſt, has neceſ- 
ſitated them, either to deliver the old ſtory with ex- 
cuſes; or elſe, inſtead of a life, to compoſe a treatiſe 
partly of criticiſm, and partly of character; rather 
deſcriptive, than ſupported by action, and the air of 


hiſtory. 3 | 
e 5 They begin with acquainting s, 
Hi: Time. that the Time in which he liv'd has ne- 

. ver been fix d beyond diſpute, and 
that the opinions of authors are various concerning 
it: But the controverſy, in its ſeveral —_— 
includes a ſpace of years between the earlieſt and 
lateſt, from twenty four to about five hundred, after 
the ſiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, it ſeems 
not to have been near that ſiege, from his own f n- 
wvoration of the Muſes to recount the catalogue of the 


« and know nothing particularly.” It is remark'd by 
t Velleius Paterculus, That it muſt have been conſide- 
rably later, from his own confeſſion, that * mankind 
« was but half as ſtrong in his age, as in that he writ 
« of; ” which, as it is founded upon a notiomof a gra- 
dual degeneracy in our nature, diſcovers the interval to 
have been long between Homer and his ſubject. But 
not to trouble our felves with entring into all the 
dry diſpute, we may take notice, that the world is 
inclin'd to ſtand by the h Arundelian marble, as the 


f Hurts IJ N ehe dxsertly 3H m1 Hui. Niad 2. J. 417, 
T Hic 205 à temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, 
2 idam rentur, abfuit. Nam fermè ante annos 956 
it, intra mille natus eſt: quo nomine non eſt mirandum 
qudd ſzpe illud uſurpat, oo; vy Bginre: ee Hoc enim ut bv 
mem ita ſaculorum notatur differentia. Vell. Paterc, lib, 1. 
» Vide Dacier, Du Pin, &. 2 
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moſt certain computation of thoſe early times; and 
this 14. him at the time when Diognetzs rul d 
in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the Olym- 
piads were eſtabliſh'd ; about three hundred years after 
the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before the 
Chriſtian Ara. For a farther confirmation of this, 
we have ſome great names of antiquity who give 
him a Cotemporary agreeing with the computation: : 
i Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that Homer liv'd - 
about the time of Lycurgut. k Strabo tells us, It was 
reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an interview - 
with him. And.even I Plutarch, when he ſays, Ly 
curgss receiv'd Homer's works from the grandſon of 
that Creophilus with whom he had liv'd, does not put 
him ſo far backward, but that poflibly they might - 
_— —_ at the —_ _ * Ne 

e next dupute regar country, concerning : 
which = Adrian enquir'd of the Gods, | 
as 2 queſtion not to be ſettled by Hi Country. | 
men; and Abion (according to v Pls x 
1) rais'd a ſpirit for his information. That which 
has encreas d the difficulty, is the number of conteſt» - 
ing places, of which Suidas has reckon'd up nineteen 
in one breath. But his ancient commentator, o Di- 
dymus, found the ſubject ſo fertile, as to employ a2 
great part of his four thouſand volumes upon it. There 
is a prophecy of.the SiSyls that he ſhould be born at 
Salamis in Cyprus; and then to play an ä of < 
the ſame nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in hace.” 
There are cuſtoms of olia and ae cited from his 
works, to make out by turns and with the ſame 


1 
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Cicero Qu, Twſexl, 4. 8. 7 Straboy-l, 10. 1 Plat, 
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probability, that he belong d to each of them. Thete 
was 2 ſchool: ſhew'd for his at Colophon, and a tomb 
at Jos, both of equal ſtrength to prove he had his birih 
in either. As for the Athenians, they challeng'd him 
as born where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of 
Greece in general, and as the metropolis of its learning, 
they made his name free of their city (qu. Licimia & 
Muti lege; ſays p Politian) after the manner of that 

law by which all Italy became free of Rome. | All-theſe 

have their authors to record their titles, but fill the 
weight of the queſtion ſeems. to lie between Smyrna 
and Chios, which we muſt therefore take a little 
more notice of. That Homer was born at Smyrna is 
! endeavour'd to be proy'd by an 4 Epigram, recorded 
to have been under the ſtatue of Piſiſtratus at Athens; 
by the reports, mention'd in Cicero, Strabo, and A, 
Gellins ; and by the Greek lives, which paſs: under 
the names of Herodatus, Plutarch, and Proclus; as 
alſo the two that are anonymous. The r Smyr- 
næans built a temple to him, caſt medals of him, and 
grew ſo poſſeſs d of his having been theirs, that it 
is ſaid they burn'd Zoilus for affronting them in the 
perſon of Homer. On the other hand, the Chians 
plead the ancient authorities of Simanides and t Theo- 
eritus for his being born among them They, men- 
tion a race they had, call'd the Howeride, whom they 
reckon'd his poſterity ; they caſt medals of him; they 
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ew to this day an Homerium, or temple of Homer, 
ear - Boliſſas ; and cloſe their arguments with a quo- 
ation from the Hymn to Apollo (which is acknow- 
edg'd for Homer's by u Thacydides).where he calls him- 
elf, The blind man that inhabits Chios. The 
eader has here the ſum of the large treatiſe of Leo Al- 
ius, written particularly on this ſubject w, in which, 
fter having ſeparately weigh'd the pretenſions of all, 
e concludes for Chi. For my part, I determine 
othing in a point of ſo much uncertainty ; neither 
ſhich of theſe was honour'd with his birth, nor. 
hether any of them was, nor, whether each may 
ot have produc'd his own Homer; ſince x Xenophon 
ys, there were many of thename. But one cannot 
oid being ſurpriz d at the prodigious veneration for 
s character, which could engage mankind with ſuck, 
rgerneſs in a point fo little effential; that Rings 
ould ſend to oracles for the enquiry of his birth- 
ace; that cities ſhould bein ſtrife about it, that 
hole lives of learned men ſhould be employ'd up- 
1 it; that ſome ſhould write treatiſes ; that others 
ould call up ſpirits about it; that thus, in ſhort, 
aven, earth and hell ſhould be ſought to, for the 
ciſion of a queſtion which terminares. in curioſity 


If we endeayour to find the pa- ' 
ts of Homer, the ſearch is as fruit- . Parents. 
. Eypborus has made Aaon to XP 
— WT his father, by a neice whom he deflour'd ;. 
f d this has ſo far obtain'd, as to give him the 
1-4 ivative- name of Meonides. His mother (if we 
dw the ſtory of Mzon) is call'd'Crythes : But we, 
omer Bs loſt again in uncertainty; if we ſearch farther ; 


111 
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Thucyd, lib. 3. » Leo Allatius de paris Homer. 
enophon de Aquivecis, ? Flut. wits Hom, ex Ephoro. 
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bdecauſe the conteſting countries find out mothers c 
their own for him. Tradition has in this caſe 


it may be from a confufion with that Tigranes or I 


„ while he liv'd among his country-men; and Hon 


3 at 
ns 


for Suid4s has mention'd Eumetis or 
*- Pauſanias, Clymene. or Themiflo; which ha 


forded us no more light, than what may ſerve toſhei 
its ſhadows in confuſion ; they ſtrike the fight wil 
ſo equal a probability, that we are in doubt which t 
chuſe, and muſt paſs the queſtion undecided. 
6 If we enquire concerning hisp 

Hi: Name. name, even that is doubted of. H 
| has been. called Meleſgenes from th 

river where he was born. Homer has been reckon! 
an aſcititious name, from ſome accident in his life 
The Certamen Homericum calls him once Awletes, p 
haps from his muſical genius; and * Lucian, Tigrana 


gretes, who was brother of Queen Artemiſia, and who 
name has been ſo far mingled with his, as to mal 
him be eſteem' d author of ſome of the leſſer wol 
which are aſcrib'd to Homer: It may not be amiſs 
cloſe theſe criticiſms with that agreeable deriſic 
wherewith Lucian treats the humour of Gramm 
rians in their ſearch after minute and impoſſib 
enquiries, when he feigns, that he had talk d ove 
the point with Homer, in the Iſland of the Bleſſ 
« I aſk d him, ſays he, of what country he was? 
« queſtion hard to be reſoly'd with us; to which! 
« anſwer'd, He could not certainly tell, becauſe ſon 
had inform'd him, that he was of Chios, ſome ( 
« Smyrna, and others of Colophon; but hetook hin 
« ſelf fora Babylonian, and faid he was call'd Tigran 


« while he was a hoſtage among the Grecians. 
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At his birth he appears not to have 


' P 4 
en blind, whatever he might be af- A, Blindneſs; 
rwards, The * Chian medal of him | 
hich is of great antiquity, according to Les Alla» 
s) ſeats him with a volume open, and reading in- 
ntly. But there 1s no need of proofs from antiquity- 
r that which every line of his works will demon» 
ate. With what an exactneſs, agreeable to the na- 
ral appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, his 
ountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his regions lie 
tended? How beautifully are the views of all 
ings drawn in their figures, and adorn'd with their 
intings? What addreſs in action, what viſib 
aracters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is 


to be imagin'd, that a man could have been al- 
ss blind, who thus jaimitably copies nature, and 
es every where the proper proportion, figure, co- 
, and life: em ſi quis cæcum genitum putat 
4 © Paterculus)} omnibus ſenſibus orbus el: He 
att certainly have beheld the creation, confider'd 
== with a long attention, and enrich'd his fancy by 
= IF not ſenſible knowledge of thoſe ideas which he 
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= Makes the reader fee while he but deſcribes them. 
s he grew forward in years, he cd 
G train' i 15 Education 
. s train'd up to learning (if we cre- 2 


d Diodorus) under one . Prona- 
pides, a man of excellent natutal endowments, 
who taught the Pelaſgicł letter invented by Linas,” 
om him he might learn to preſerve his poetry by 
mmitting it to writing; which we mention, be- 
uſe it is generally believ'd e no poems before his 
re ſo preſerv'd; and he himſelf in the third line 
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The medal is exhibited at the beginning of this eſſay, 
Paterculus, J. 1, 4 Diod, Sic, J. 3. 
Joſeph. com, Apion, l. 1. 
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of his Batrachomyomathia (if that piece be his)" 
preſſly ſpeaks of f writing his works in His cables 
; When he was of riper years, | 
His Travels. bis farther accompliſhment and 1! 
5 gratification of his thirſt of kno 
ledge, he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in 
velling. © Upon which account, #Proclus has take 
notice that he muſt have been rich: For lo 
« travels, ſays he, occafion high expences, u 
% eſpecially at thoſe times when men could neith 
& ſail without imminent danger and inconveniencit 
% nor had a regulated manner of commerce with o 
„ another.” This way of reaſoning appears ve 
probable; and if it does not prove him to have be 
rich, it ſnews him, at leaſt, to have had patrons of 
generous ſpirit; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of! 
capacity, believ'd themſelves beneficent to man kin 
while they ſupported one who ſeem'd born for ſon 
thing extraordinary. © 04 
Egypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, 
greateſt wits and Genius's of Greece us d to travel f 
ther. Among theſe b Diodorus reckons Homer, 1 
to ſtrengthen his opinton alledges that multitude 
their notions which he has receiv'd into his-poe 
and of their cuſtoms, to which he alludes in | 
fictions: Such as his Gods, which are-nam'd from t 
firſt ZZgypiian Kings; the number of the Muſes takt 


from the nine Minfrels which attended Ofiris ; Mu 
Feaſt wherein they us'd to ſend their ſtatues of WF. h 
Deities into Æthiopia, and to return after twelve day; 
and the carrying their dead bodies over the lake tc 
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deaſant place call'd Acheruſia near Memphit, from 


95 hence aroſe the ſtories of Charon, Styr, and Elyſium. 
, {8 þeſe are notions which ſo abound in him, as to make 
1d 81042245 ſay, He had introduc d from thence the reli- 


jon of Greece. And if others have believ'd he was 


— n Egyptian, from his knowledge of their rites and 
raditions, Which were reveal'd but to few, and of the 


ts and cuſtoms'which were practis d among them in 
eneral; ĩt may prove at leaſt thus much, that he maſt 
ve travell'd there. | 


— As Greece was in all probability his native countrey, 
ith ol$2 4 had then began to make an effott in learning, 
*« vel e cannot doubt but he travels there alſo,. with a 
e b. articular obſervation. He uſes the different dialect: 


hich were ſpoken in its different parts, as one who 
id been converſant with them all. But the argu- 
gent which appears molt irre fragable, is to be taken 
om his catalogue of the ſhips: He has there given us 
exact Geography of Greece, where its cities, moun- 
ins, and plains, are particularly mention d, where 


4 ze courſes of its xivers are tra d out, where the 
Vel gontries are laid in order, their bounds aſſign d, and 
mak 1 e uſes of their ſoils ſpecifyd. This the ancients, 


ho compar'd it with the original, have allow'd to 
{0 true in all points, that it could never have been 
| ing to a looſe and caſual in formation: Even Stra- 
ON s account of Greece is but a kind of. commentary 


* tak don Homer's. | N Hui 
e may carry this argument farther, to ſuppoſe 
* s having been round Aſia Minor, from his exact di- 


lion of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) 
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WR 4% Es8ay on Homer. 
into its ſeparate Dynaſties, and the account he gin 
of the bordering nations in alliance with it. Perha 
too, in the wandrings*of Ulyſſes about Sicily, who! 
ports and neighbouring iſfands are mention'd, } 
might contrive to ſend his Heroe where he had mat 
his own voyage before. Nor will the fables he h 
intermingled be any objection to his having travel 
14 in thoſe. parts, ſince they are not related as the hiſt 
14 ry of the preſent time, but the tradition of the foi 
ne mer. His mention of Thrace, his deſcription of tl 
j beaſts of Libya, and of the climate in the fort 

| andi, may ſeem alſo to give us a view of him! 
| the extremes of the earth, where it was not bart 
i Tous or uninhabited. It is hard to ſet limits to tl 
3th travels of a man, who has ſet none to that defire WF 
| knowledge which made him undertake them. W. 
can ſay what people he has not ſeen,. who app 0 
to: be vers'd in the cuſtoms of all? He takes 
Globe for the ſcene on which he introduces his ſu 
jects; he launches forward intrepidly, like one 
whom no place is new, and appears a citizen of 
world in general. | 
When he return'd from his travels; he ſeems 
have apply'd himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poen 
however he might have either efien'd, begun, 
purſu'd them be fore. In theſe he treaſur'd up his v 
ous acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have bet 
prefery'd through many ages,.to be as well the 2 
of his own induſtry, - as the inſtructions of poſteri 
He could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the. Zou 
manner; or k his- leagues with a mixture of T7. 
and Spartan ceremonies: | He could then compare 
confuſion of a multitude to that tumult he had! 
ſexv'd in the 1carian ſea, daſhing and breaking ami © 
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5 crowd of iſlands: he could reprefent the numbers 
f an army, by thoſe flocks of = ſwans he had ſeen 
dn the banks of the Cagſter; or being to deſcribe that 
cat of battel with which Achilles drove the Trojans 
to the river, n he could illuſtrate it with an allafion 
rom Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the inhabitants 
urn'd their fields, the graſs-hoppers fled before the 
ire to periſh: in the Ocean. His fancy being fully 
pleniſh'd, might ſupply him with every proper oc- 
afional image; and his ſoul after having enlarg d it- 
If, and taken in an extenfive variety of the creati- 
n, might be equal to the taſk of an. Mad and an 
ayſſey. | 2.00 L244 A 
in his old age, he fell blind, and ,.. * 
ttled at Chios, as he ſays in the — 22 
mn to Apollo , . (which as is before 
bſerv'd, is acknowledg'd for his by Thucydides, and 
dight occaſion. both Simonides and Iheocritus to call 
im a Chian) o Strabo relates, That Lycurgus the 
reat legiſlator of Sparta, was reported to have gone 
0 Chios to have a conference with Homer, after he 
ad ſtudy'd the laws of Crete and Zgypr, in order to 
orm his conſtitutions. If this be true, how much a: 
obler repreſentation does it give of him, and indeed 
ore agreeable to what we. conceive of this mighty. 
enius, than thoſe ſpurjous accounts, which keep him 
own among the meaneſt of mankind? What an is 
ea could we frame to our ſelves, of a-converſation 
eld between two perſons ſo conſiderable ;.a philoſo» 
her conſcious of the force of poetry, and: a poet 
nowing in the depths of philoſophy ;. both-their ſouls 
prov'd with learning, both eminently rais'd above 
tle deſigns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and. 
iceting together to conſult the good of mankind ? 
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| His Character 
- and Manners. 


works, which would not furniſh' us with facts fi 


Homer. Perhaps the general air of his works will b 


applicable to ſo many ſciences. © The fire, which 


But in this I have only indulg'd a thought which 
not to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory 
ther tends to prove. that Tycurgus brought hiswotk 
from Aſia after his death: which v Proclus imagines! 
have happen'd at a great old age, on account of 
vaſt extent of learning, for Which à ſhort li 
could never ſuffice. | 4 

| If we would now make a cont 
ure concerning the genius and den 
per of this great man; perhaps h 


his life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of to g 
us a picture of his mind: To. this end therefore, » 
may ſuffer the very name and notion of a book to y 
niſh for a while , and look upon what is left us as 
converſation, in order to gain an acquaintance wit 


me the general character of his genius; and th 
particular - obſervations give ſome light to the pu 
ticular / turns of his temper: © His comprehenfi 
knowledge ſnhews that his ſoul was not form'd lil 
a narrow chanel for a ſingle ſtream, but as ane 
panſe which might receive an ocean into its bofom 
that he had the ſtrongeſt defire of improvement, an 
an unbounded curioſity, which made its advantage. 
every tranſient circumſtance, or obvious acciden 
His ſolid and ſententious manner may make us 20 
mire him for a man of judgment: one'who, in 
darkeſtages,could enter far into a difquifitton of hum 
nature; who, notwithſtanding all the changes whic 
governments, manners, | rites, and even the notio 
of virtue, have undergone, could {till abound with! 
many. maxims correſpondent to truth, and notion 
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oblervable in his Poem, may make us naturally con- 
r 0 ee F | 52 ; . 
it ure him to. have been 74 The fm and 
nes! 


ely behaviout ; aud the pleafurable air which eyery 
ere overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to think, 
at fire of imagination was temper'd with ſweetneſs, 
d affability. If we” farther obſerve the particulars, 
treats of, and imagine that he laid a upon, 


den ſentiments be delivery, (purſuant to his real opini- 
ps . we (hall take him to be of à religiaus ſpirit, by 
&s fl inculcating in almoſt every page che Wörſhip 105 


Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be à generqus 
er of his countrey, from lis cate to extol it every, 
ere; which is}carry'd to ſuch a height, as to 
ke 4 Plurarth*obſetve, That though many of the 
barians are made, prifoners or ſuppliants, yet nei- 


e Wil , | 
vl r of theſe diſgraceftl accidents ( which, are com-, 
nd n to all nations in war ever happetis to one Greek 
1e pd oughout his Works. = c ſhall take him to be, a. 
beni npafnonäte lover of mankind, from his number- 


praiſes of Rolpitaty zug charity; (ik indeed we 
not to account for em, "as the common writers 
his life imagine, from his owing his ſupport to 
e virtues! t might ſeem from his love of ſtories, 
his manner of telling them fometimes, that he 


| C( opp Pets): | * 
celle his own picture when' he painted his Neffer, and, 
us Wile 2s he was, was no enemy to talking. One 
„ in ld think from his praiſes of wine, his copious 
bum ets, and pleaſing e of banquets, that 
« whidF'a5 addicted to a chiearful, fociable fe, Which 
 notionc- takes notice of as a kind of tradition 
with | . 12991 0 441 . EM 11498 
pes yl Laudibys argutur vini vinoſus Homerus,” 
which pee Ep. 19. 
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And that he was not (as may be gueſs'd of Vin 
from his works) avetſe to the female ſex, will appe 
from his care to paint them amiably upon all occal 
ons: His Andromacke and Penelepe'are in each of il 
Poems moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affectioſ 
even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the ſoftning 
imaginable; his ſouldiers are exhorted to combi 
with the hopes of women; his commandexs are fi 
nid with fair faves in their tents, nor is the ver 
rable Nefor without a miſtreſs. own 
It. is true, that in this way of turning a $ook into 
man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, 1 
can at beſt but hit off a few out- lines of a charaQe 
wherefore I ſhall carry it no farther, but conc 
with one diſcovery which we may make from his 
| tence; a diſcovery extremely proper to be made 
this manner, which is, That he was of a very n 
deſt temper. There is in all other Poets a cuſtom 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and a vanity, of promi 
eternity to their writings : in both which Homer, v 
has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is altogether ſilent. 
to the laſt of them, the world has made him am 
recompence; it has given him that eternity he wo 
not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours hi 
been offer d in reſpe& of the former, we find 
ſelves ſtill under an irreparable loſs. That which 
thers have ſaid. of him has amounted to no m 
thay conjecture; that which I have ſaid is no fan 
to be inſiſted on: I have us'd the liberty whicl 
indulg'd me by precedent, to give my own opini 
among the accounts of others, and the world.n 
be pleas d to receive them as ſo many willing ene 
vours to gratify its curioſity. 


ee The only inconteſtable works! 
— T Homer has left behind him are the! 
ö and Odyſſey: The Batrachomyoma 


5 
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Battle of the frogs and mice, has been diſputed, but 
however allow'd for his by many authors: a- 


pet whom * Statius has reckon'd it like the.Culex 
c il, 2 trial of his force before his greater perfor- 

| nces. It is indeed a beautiful piece of*raillery, in 
aich great writer might delight to unbend himſelf; 
muß agance of that agreeable trifling, which has been 
Th me time or other indulg'd by the fineſt genius 3, 
d * the off-ſpring of that amuſing and chearful hu- 


ur, whieh generally accompanies the character of 
ch imagination, like a vein of Mercury running 
pled with a mine of Gold. | 


A he Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attribu- 
F; by the Scholiaſts to Cynethus the Rhapſodift; but 
* er 5 Thucydides, * Lucian, nor a Pauſanias, have 


pled to cite them as genuine, We have the 
ority of the two former for that to Apollo, tho” 
obſerv'd that the word N is found in it, 
h the book de Poefh Homericd (aſerib d to Pla- 
p) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We 
alſo an authority of the laſt for a * Hymn to 
, of which he has given us a fragment. That 
lars is objeRed againſt for mentioning Tien, 
hat which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing T xs. 
of them being (according to the author of the 
ile before mention'd) words of a later in venti- 
The Hymn to Venus has many of its lines co» 
by Virgil, in the interview between Zneas and 
Goddeſs, in the firſt Aneid. But whether theſe 
s are Homer's, Or not, they are always judg'd 
near as ancient, if not of the ſame age with 
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loſt; we may.however-imagine it was levell'd ag 


| 95 to Euſtathins) Hercules was the. Hero; 


the taking of Troy, and the return of the Gred 


be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as fi 
to.ftand or fall with it: except the Epitaph on A 
which is very ancient, quoted without its author be 
er. and Longinus, and (according to Laeri 

d by Simonides to Cleobulus the wile man; 
Ering after Homer, anſwers better to the age of A 
the ſon / of Gordias. 

The Margites, Which is loſt, 1s ſaid by i 
have been a Poem of a comick nature, wherein 
mer made uſe of iambick verſes as proper for fail 
It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and had its name fi 
one Margites, a weak man who was the ſubject oi 
The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as may be ſeen by 
account of it ſtill * d. in d n s comm 
on the Odyſſey. - 

The Cercopes was a fatyrical work which is 


the vices of men, -if our. conjecture be right th 
was founded upon the e old fable of the Cercopes 
nation who were. turn'd into dane for their 
and impoſtures. 

The Deftruttion of Gebalia, was a Poem of w 


e ſubject, his ravaging that countrey ; becauſe 
ryt#s.the King had deny'd him his daughter Jol. 
The Jlias Minor was a piece which included 


In this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgd has! 
ule of, d Ariſtotle has judg'd it not to belon 
Homer. 


* an. i if it was open them that x 
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pu Plat, i» Phed, | 2 1 nada To... 


a Laeftius in vita Cleobuli. * Atiſt. Poet, cap. 4. 
7 „ Odyfl. 10. | "Om _— . 14. de 
Ariſt. Peg. cap, 24. 
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ded his Lia: Cypria, (as © Mr. Dacier conjectures) 
ere the r e the lodiee at the ſiege: 
eſe are rejected by * Nerodotus, for ſaying that Pe- 
brought Helen to Troy in three days; whereas 
omer alerts they were long eee | 
coe. 
There are other things aſcrib'd to him, ſuck as l 
e Heptapection Goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. in 
e ludicrous manner; and the Thebais, Epigens, ot 
ond ſiege of Thebes, the Phocais, Amazonia, &c. 
the ſerious: which, if they were his, are now to 
reputed a real loſs to the learned world. Time, in 
e things, may have prevail d over Homer himiclf, 
| left only the names of theſe works, as memorials 
t ſuch were in being; but while the Nad and O- 
ſey remain, he ſeems like a leader, Who, tho* he 
y have fail'd in a ſkirmiſh, has carry'd à victory, 


en he 2 in en 8 al. owes: 


he remains we have at Ant, of Pry og 
ſe monuments antiquityhad fram d uss —4 2 
him, are but few, It could not e wet? 
hought that they who knew ſo lit- | 
of the life of Homer, could have a. right know- | 
ze of his perſop; yet they had ſtatues of him as of 
Gods, whoſe. forms they had never ſeen. * Quin- 
0 que non ſunt, 2 2 9 
ue deſideria nom traditi in Homero cv 
But tho' the —— portraits of him 
ly notional, yet they agree (as I think Þ Fabretti 
obſerv d) in nenn with à ſhort cut'd 
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heard, and diſtin marks of age in his foreheat 
That which is prefix'd to this book, is taken from 
ancient marble buſt, in the palace of Farndſeat Rome: 
_ - In-BoJiſſus near Ohigs there is a ruin, which wi 
fhewtr-for'the houſe of Homer, which i Les Alta 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells u 
found 3 Bk a os ſtones crumbling away wi 
age, over which he and his com ions wept fot. 
| tisfactianl, + - - \ — * ll 
Fhey erected Temples to Homer in Smyrna, as aj 
Pears from k Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppos d to bey 
extant, and the ſame which they ſhew for the Ter 
ple of Janus. It agrees with | Strabo's deſcription, 
ſquare building of ſtone, near a river, thought to 
the Moles, with two doors oppoſite to each othe 
North and South, and a large Niche within the 
wall, where the image ſtood: But M. Spon den 
this to be the true Homerium. . f 
Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome be 
of Chios and Smyrna ſtill in being, and exhibited 
the beginning of this Effay. The moſt valuable w 
—— to the largeneſs of the head, is that of 4 
ſtris, Which is care fully copied from an original 
longing to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, and is 
ſamewhich Gronovius, Cuperus and Darier have co 
of, but very incorrect performed. 
But that which of al the remains has been of 
che eMef amuſement of the learned, is the ma 
card lis Aporbeoſis, the work of Archelaus of Pri 
and now in the palace of Colonna. We fee then 
Temple Hung with its veil, where Homer is plac d 
à ſent with x footſt6ol to it, as he has deſerib'd 
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ited, Net. after, Lea their works_give them- 
1 a life in Fame, without the help of an hiſto- 


a; and, 3 mea hey” au- 
r, 
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99 1 by the grand- children of Creophilus ; and 


upon this their union ſhould be of a martial na 
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thor, or his love of retreat, they go forth among 
- mankind, the glories. of that age which produc'd 
them, and the delight of thoſe which follow it. Thi 
is a fate particularly verify d in Homer, than whon 
no. conſiderable author is leſs known as to himſelf, 
or more highly valu d as to his productions. 
5 7 The earlieſt account of theſe is ſail 

"The firſt publica- by *Plutarch to be ſome time after hi 
tien of bis Wert: death, when Lycurgus ſail'd to Aſu; 

by Lycurgus. + There he had the firſt ſight of Ak 
« mers works, which were probabl 


4 having obſerv'd that their pleaſurable air of fictio 
% did not hinder the Poet's abounding in maxims « 
« ſtate, and rules of morality, he tranſcrib'd ar 
4 carry'd with him that entire collection we han 
% now among us: For at that time (continues thi 
author) <* there was only an obſcure rumour in Gree 
© to. the reputation of theſe Poems, and but a fe 
4 ſcatter'd fragments handed about, till Lycu . 
40 —— — them entire. Thus they were in dang 
of being loſt as ſoon as they were produced, by ti, 
misfortune of the age, a want of taſte in learning, 
the manner in which they were left to poſteri 
when they fell into the hands of Lyckirgus. He v 
a man of great learning, a law-giver to a people Mere 
vided and untractable, and one who had a not hei 
that poetry influenc'd and civiliʒ d the minds of me, 
which made him ſmooth the way to his conſtituti ile 
by the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, whom he enge bd 
to write upon obedience and concord. As he p 
pos d to himſelf, that the conſtitution he would 


theſe poems were of an extraordinary value to hit 
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for they came with a full force into his ſcheme; the 
moral they inſpir'd was unity; the air they breath d 


none as martial; and their ſtory had this particular 
duc engagement for the Lacedemonians, that it ſbew'd 
Thü, ce in war, and Aſia ſubdu'd under the conduct of 
yho nne of their own Monarchs, who commanded all 


he Gracian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleas'd the 
aw-giver, and the people; from whence he had a 


is ſal ouble influence when the laws were ſettled. For his 
ter om then became a Panegyrick on their conſtituti- 
Alan, as well as a Regiſter of their glory ; and con- 
of md them in the love of it by a gallant deſcription 


df thoſe qualities and actions for which it was adapt- 
d. This made b Cleomenes call him The Poet of the 


action icedzmonians: And therefore when we remem- 
ums Agger that Homer owed the publication of his works to 
'd ugs, we ſhould grant too, that Lycurgus owed 
s hu ſome degree the enforcement of his laws to the 


orks of Homer, | 
At their firſt appearance in Greece, 


ley were not digeſted ifito a regular 5 - reception 


ay, but remain'd as they were | 

\ dang Wrought over, in ſeveral detach'd pieces, call'd (ac- 
by Ulirding to © lian) from the ſubje& on which they 

ning, eated; as the battle at the ſhips, the death Dolon, 
ofteri\ie valowr of Agamemnon, the Patroclea, the grot of 
He viWaypſo, er of the Wooers, and the like. Nor 


ere theſe entitled Books, but Rhapſodies; from 

a not\hence they who ſung them had the title of Rhapſe- 
s It was in this manner they began to be diſperſt 

aſtiruuile their poetry, their hiſtory, the glory they aſ- 


engage d to Greece in general, the particular deſcription 

3 he Py gave of it, and the complement they paid to e- 

* ry little ſtate by an honourable mention, ſo inſlu- 
na vw 6 x27dof d EL | 
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enc d all, that they were trauſcrib d and ſung with : 
neral approbation. But hat ſeems to have moſt 
commended them was, that Greece which could na 
be great in its divided condition, looked upon the f. 
ble of them as a likeh plan of future grandeur. They 
ſeem from thenceforward to have had an eye upo 
the conqueſt of Aſie, as a proper undertaking, Whid 
by its importance might occaſion union enough 1 
give a diverſion from civil wars, and by its proſec 
tiom bring in an acquiſition of honour and empi 
This i the meaning of 4 Jſocrates, when he tells u 
Phat Homer's Poetry was in the greater eſteem 
e thecauſe it gave exceeding praiſe to thoſe wh 
fought againſt the Barberians. Our anceſtors (car 
tinues he) honour'd it with a place in educatia 
and muſical conteſts, that by often hearing it ll 
* ſhould have a notion of an original enmity be 
&,;/rween us and thoſe nations: and that admiring f 
« virtue of thoſe who fought at Troy,; e ſtipuldq 
4 induc'd to emulate their glory. And indeed the 
never quitted this thought, till they had ſucceſs full 
carry'd their arms where-ever Homer might thus t 
Cite them. 1 
Bat while his works were ſuff 
Digefed inte . to he in an unconnected manner, t 
Ar ar Athens. chain of ſtory: was not always pe 
cccieiv d, ſo that they loft much of the 
force and beauty by being read diſorderly. When 
fore as Lacedamon had the firft honour of their pg 
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ation by Lycurgus, that of their regulation fell to the 
ſhare of Athens in the time of e Selon, who himſelf 
made a law for their recital. It was then that Pi- 
fratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who was a' man of 
great learning and eloquence, (as f Cicero has it) firſt 
put together the-confus'd parts of Homer, according + 
o that regularity: in which they are now handed 
own to us. He divided them into the two different: 
orks, entitled the 1;ad and Odyſſey ; he digeſted ' 
ach according to the Author's deſign, to make their 
plans become evident; and diſtinguiſh'd each again 

to twenty four books, to which were afterwards 
refix'd the twenty four letters. There is a paſſage 
deed in 8 Plate, which takes this Work from Piſi- 
Wratus, by giving it to his ſon Hipparchus; with this 
ddition, that he commanded them to be ſung at the 
eaſt call d Panathenæa. Perhaps it may be, as h Leo 


dude lacie has imagin'd, becauſe the ſon publifh'd the 
ed wel opy more correctly: Thus he offers, to reconcile fo 
reat a teſtimony as Plato to the cloud of witneſſes 


hich are againſt him in it: But be that as it will, 4- 

s ſtill claims its proper honour of reſcuing the ſa- 
er of learning from the injuries of time, of having 
ſtor'd Homer to himſelf, and given the world a 
iew of him in his perfection. So that if his verſes 
ere before admir'd for their ſe and beauty, as the 
rs were before they were conſider'd in a ſyſtem of 
tence; they are now admir'd much more for their 
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* Diog. Laert. wit. Sol. A 
' Quis doctior iiſdem iltis temporibns, aut euſus eloquemtia 
teris inſtructior quam Pirat? Qui primus Homer! libros, 
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graceful harmony, and that ſphere of order in whit 
they appear to move. They became thenceforw 
more the pleaſure of the wits of Greece, more the 
ſubject of their ſtudies, and the employment of thei 
pens. | e | TT 
About the time that this new edition of Homer w 
publiſh'd in Athens, there was one Cynathus, a lean 
ed Rhapſodift, who (as the i Scholiaſt of Pindar inforn 
us) ſettled firſt at Syracw/e.in that employment; 1 
if (as Leo Allatius believes) he had been before an 2 
fiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppos d to have fit 
carry'd it abroad. But it was not long preſery'd co 
rect among his followers ; they committed miftak 
in their tranſcriptions and repetitions,” and had eve 
the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and interpoli 
others. Thus the works of Homer run the danger 
being utterly defac'd ; which made it become ti 
concern of Kings and Philoſophers, that they ſho 
be reſtor'd to their primitive beauty. 
In the front of theſe is Alexan 
The Edition in the Great, for whom they will app 
Macedon under peculiarly calculated, if we conſid 
Alexander. that no books more enliven or flat 
perſonal valour, which was great 
him to what we call romantick : Neither has a 
book more places applicable to his deſigns on Af 
or. (as it happen'd) to his ations there. It was thi 
no ill complement in k Ariſtotlè to. purge the 1 
upon his account, from thofe errors and additid 
which had crept into it. And ſo far was Alexa 
himſelf from eſteeming it a matter of ſmall imp 
tance, that he afterwards | aſſiſted in a tri revie 
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of it with Anaxerchus and z whether it was 

which merely becauſe he eſtcem'd it a tr ed Hg military; 
orward virtue and knowledge; or that - (according-td à late 


TE Ut 


. ingenious conjecture ) he had a farther aim m pro- 


moting the propagation of it, when he was ambitious 
to be eſteem d a ſon of Jupiter; as 2 we ons 
treating of the ſons of the Gods, might make the in · 
tercourſe between them and mortals become + fami- 
liar notion. The review being finiſk'd, he laid it up 
in a casket, which was found among the ſpoilsof Daw 


ner W 
x lean 
nforn 
t; u 


e an ius, as what beſt deſer vwd fo ineſtimable a caſe; and 
ave from this circumſtance it was nam d The e 
Vd ca the Caſit. | | 
miſtake The place where the works of H- 0 
ad evi ver were next found ip the greateſt . 1 
erpohhregard, is Zgypt , under the r | 


eign 

of the Prolemmes... Theſe Kings 63 being deſcended TI 
reece, retain'd. always a ori for their original 
ountry. The men, the books, the qualifications 
of it, were in eſteem in, their court; they pre- 
erv'd the language in their family; they encou-. 
ag'd a concourſe of learned men; erected the- 
zreateſt library in the world; and train d up their: 
Princes under Grecian. tutors ; among —*.— the: 
moſt conſiderable were appointed. for revifers of Ha 

er. The firſt, of ; theſe was m. Zenodarus ,. library» 
eeper to the firſt Prolmy, and qualify d for this 
indertaking by being both a Poet, and a 
narian: But neither his copy nor that which hig dif, 
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(whom pt Philo merr had appointed over his ſon 
A de himſelf to another correction With 

all the 2 D he was maſter of. He re- 
ſtor'd: ſome to their former readings, rejected 


others which he mark d with obeli/is is ſpurious; and 
proceeded with ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that, not- 
Withſtanding there were ſome who wrote againſt his 
performance, antiquity has generally acquieſe's in it. 
Nay, fo far have they carry'd their-6pimon in his a- 
 Vour, as to call a man an * Arſiarchus when they 
meant to ſay a candid, judicious Critick ; in the ſame 
manner as they call the contrary 2 Zoilus, from that 
Zoilus who about this time wrote an envious critieiſm 
againſt Homer. And now we mention theſe two to- 
gether, I fanſy it will be no ſmall pleaſure to the be. 
nevolent part of mankind, to ſee how their cha- 
racters ſtand in contraſt to each other, for examples 
to future ages, at the head of the tWwo contrary ſorts 
of eriticiſm, which proceed from good nature, of 
trom ill-will. The one was honour'd with the off 
ces and countenance of the coutt; the other, o when 
he — d to = ſame place for. an encouragement 
men of learning, had his petition re- 
— 55 6 one had his — continuꝭ d to ſterity; 
the otherls 685 remember d with infamy: If the ons 
had 4ntagotiifls, they were oblig d to pay him the de 
ference of a formal anſwer; the other was never at 
fwer'd but in general; with thoſe opprobrious name 
of Thracian flave and rhetorical dog: The one is ſup- 
pos d to have his copy ſtill remaining; while th 
other's remarks are periſh'd, as things that men wer 
| _ K to cher the juſt deſert of . ariſe 


j — I — . EP — 1 Ps 
it | | * Argeet ambigud dictum; matanda norabit 3 . 
14 Fiet Ariſtarchus— m——_ rt, Ars Poctica. 
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ns from the ——_ 33 M will or en vy. 
* It was not the ambition of Zgypr PLIES 
e re- Wi only to have a correc edition Ho- 1. ag 
ected Bll mer. We find in the p life of the Poet : 
and Aratus, that he, having finifi'd a copy of the Odyſſey, | 
, HOt- BY was ſent for by Antioch King of Syria, and enter- 
vt his BY tain'd by him while he finiſh'd one of the Hiads. We 
in it. read too of others which were publiſh'd with the 
nis #4 names of countries; ſuch as the 14 Maſſaliosict and - 


they ict: as if the world were agreed to make his works 
» fame in their furvival undergo the ſame fate with himſelf; 
n that Wand that as different cities contended for his birth, fo - 


they might again contend fox the true edition. But 
though - theſe reviews were not peculiar to he 


he be · the greateſt honour was theirs, in that univerſal ap- 
ef cha- yrobation which the performance of Ariſarcbhus re- 
amplesceiv'd; and if it be not his edition which we have at 
(or preſent, we know not to whom to aſcribe it. 


But the world was not contented _ '' WEE. 
arely to have ſettled an edition of yt a 
ais works. There were innumerable 
omments in which they were open'd hke a treaſity 
of learning; andtranflationswhereby-othet languages 


ſerity eeame enrich'd by an infuſton of bis ſpirit of poetty. 
the obe lian tells us, that even the Ini hind them in their 


ongue, and the Perm Kings fung chem ih theirs. - 
Perſius mentions à verſion into Latin by Taboo, and 


s namen general the paſſages and imitations which are taken 
i rom him, are ſo numerous, that he may be ſaid to 
hile theghave been tranſtated by piecemeal imo that, and all 
en wer ther languages: Which affords us this remark, that 


here is hardly any thing in him, which has nor been 
N — — 
” Author vita Arari, & Suldas AAN. 5 | „ Euftathits | 
— 90. 3 1. 12. > re ; . 
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pitch d upon by ſome author or other as a pa ici 


beauty. AT ien 
8 It is almoſt incredible to what a 
The extent an> height the idea of that venerationths 
— 11. „ ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, tl 
- Heathen world, one who reads particularly with thi 
7 view, through all theſe periods. H 
was no ſooner come from his obſcurity, but Gram 
receiv'd him with delight and profit: There we 
then but few books to divide their attention, an 
none which had a better title to engroſs it all. Th 
made ſome daily diſcoveries of his beauties, whid 
were ſtill promoted in their different chanels by thy 
favourite qualities of different nations. Sparta at 
Macedon conſider'd him moſt in reſpect of his warlj 
ſpirit ; Athens and Zgypt with regard to his poetry an 
| ing; and all their endeavours united under ti 
bands of the learned, to make him blaze forth in 
an univerſal character. His works, which from t. 
beginning paſs d for excellent poetry, grew to be hif 
ry and geography; they roſe to be a magaxine of [cir 
ces; were exalted into a ſcheme of religion; gave 
ſanction to whatever rites they mention d; wen 
quoted in all caſes for the conduct of life, and learne 
by heart as the very book of belief and practia 
Tr bim the Poets drew their inſpirations, the Cn 
zicks their rules, and the Philoſophers a defence of the 
Opinions: Every author was fond to uſe his nam 
and every profeſſion writ books upon him, till th 
ſwell'd to libraries. The warriors form'd themſelve 
by his Heroes, and the oracles deliver'd his vert 
for anſwers. Nor was mankind fatisfy'd to har 
ſeated his character at the top of human wiſdom, bi 
being overborn with an imagination that he trat 
eended their ſpecies, they admitted him to, ſhare 
thoſe. honours they gave bo Deities.. They. inſtitu 
games for him, dedicated ſtatutes, erected temple 


4 
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at Smyrna, Chios and Mexandria;" and * lian tells 


„that when the Ave facrific'd with their gueſts, 
<the 


hat hey us'd to invok preſence of Apollo and Homer 
ion together. b wu 
iſe, tos Thus he was ſettled on à foot of * 'ue 
ith thiW@doration, and continued highly ye- Fhedecline of their 


erated in the Roman empire, when © 2 n 


hriſtianity began. Heatheniſm was þ*,; 
en to be deſtroy'd,” and Homer a N 15 
ear'd the father of it; whoſe fictions were at once 
he belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections 
f Chriſtianity againſt it. He became therefore ve- 
deeply tnvoly'd in the queſtion; and not with that 
onour which hitherto attended him, but as a crimt- 
al who had drawn the world into folly. He was on 
ne hand accus'd for having fram'd * fables upon the 
'orks of Moſes ; as the rebellion of the Giants from 
ae building of Babel, and the caſting Ate or Strift out 
rom f heaven from the fall of Luciſtr. He was expos d 


be hifh the other hand for thoſe which he is faid' to in- 

of ſcinſhent, as when u. Arnobius cries out, This is the man 

gave who wounded your Venus, impriſon'd your Mars, 

; wei who freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and Who 
MF finds authorities for all your vices,“ ec, Mankind 

pr as * derided for whatever he had hitherto made 


em believe; and x Plato, who expelFd him his com 
5 onwealth, Has of all the Philoſophers, found che 
s nameMWſt quarter from the fathers,” for paſſing that ſen- 
nce, His fineſt beauties began to take a.: ne ap- 
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pearance of pernicious qualities; and becauſe the 
might be conſider d as allurements to fancy, or ſ 
ports to thoſe errors with which they were mingl« 
they were to be depreciated while the conteſt of fait 
was in being. It was hence, that the reading they 
was diſcourag'd, that we hear Rufinusacculing:St. 
rome for it, and that Y St. Auſtin rejects him as the 
grand maſter of fable; tho' indeed the dulafſimvan 
which he applies to Hamer, looks but like a fondling 
manner of parting with him. it 
This ſtrong attack againſt our author oblig d tho 
Philoſophers who could have acquieſc'd as his adm 
rers, to appear as his defenders; who becauſe 
ſaw the fables could not be literally ſupported, ene 
vour'd to find a hidden ſenſe, and to carry on ever 
where thatwein of allegory which was already broke 
open with fuceeſs in ſome places. But: how mit 
rably were they forcd to ſhifts, when they mad 
* Zuns's:dreſiing in the Geftos for Jupiter to fignify th 
purging of the air as it approach'd the fire?- Or tt 
ſtory, of Mars and Venus, that inclination they havet 
incontinency who are born when theſe planets arei 
conjunction? Wit and learning had here a large ſie 
to diſplay themſelves, and to difagree in: for ſom 
times Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan, was made 
ngnify the fre; or Mars and Vent were allow d oetry 
ve us a lecture of morality. at one time, and a pri 
of aſtranomy at another. And theſe ſtrange di 
coveries, which * Parphyry and the reſt would have 
paſs for the genuine theology of the Greets, prove bu 
(as > Euſebius terms. it) the perverting of fables into 
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yſtick ſenſe. They did indeed often defend Hamer, 


ut then they allegorized away their Gad: by doing ſo. 


Vhat the world took for ſubſtantial objects of adora- 
on, difloly'd before its eyes into a ſiguratiye mean- 


g, a moral truth, or a piece of learning which might 


qually correſpond to any religion; and the learned 
t laſt had left themſelves nothing to worſhip, when 3 


ey came to ſind an object in Chriſtianity, - ; 
The diſpute of faith being over. 
icient leaming reaſſum d its dignity, - ReBeravier of 

d Homer-obtain'd his proper place Homer 422 
the eſteem of mankind. His books n 
e now no longer the ſcheme of a | 


ing religion, but become the. regiſter of one of 
prmer times. They are not now receiv'd for a rule 


f life, but valued for: thoſe juſt obſervations which 
e diſpers'd-: through them They are no longer 
onounc'd from oracles, but quoted ſtill by authors 
or their learning. Thoſe remarks which the Philo- 
phers made upon them, have their weight with us; 
joſe beauties which the Poets dwell'd upon, their 


Imiration : And even after the abatement of what 


as extravagant in his run of praile, he remains 0 
ſſedly a mighty genius not tranſoended by any whic 


ve fince-ariſeni; © Prince, as well as a Father, of 
oetr 7. f „Korte ae es a edt 
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T remains in this hiſtorical eſſa , 

to regulate our preſent opinion of A wew of 1 
omer by a view of dis tearning;com- merz of Hor 
Ld with that of his age, For ü. 


. 
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end he may firſt be conſider d as a poet, that d 


racter which was his profeſſedly; and ſecondly asu 
endow'd with other ſciences, which muſt be ſpo ill 
of, not as in themſelves, but as in ſubſerviency to ti 
main deſign. Thus he will be ſeen on his right f y 
of perfection in one view, and with the juſt alla b 
"ances which ſhould be made on the other: While te 
paſs through the ſeveral heads of ſcience, the'ftate iF* 0: 


thoſe times in which he writ will ſhew us both 
impediments he roſe under, and the reaſons why 
veral things in him which have been objected t 
either could not, or ſhould not be Otherwiſe 4 
. they are. barra 
5 As for the ſtate of — it wa 
Dy — 2 low pitch in the age of Ho 
| There is mention of Orpheus, 
id Aae veltable names in antiquity, and e el 
nently celebrated in fable for the wonderful po 
of their ſongs and muſick. The learned Fabricius, 
His Bibliotheca Greca, has reckon'd about ſeventy u 
are ſaid to have written before Homer: but their wot 
were not preſerv'd, and can be only conſider'd;| 
They were really excellent) as the happineſs of th 
_ own generation, What fort ot Poets Homer ſaw 
His own time; may be gather'd from his deſti 
tion of * Demodocus and Phemius, whom he has inu orie 
duc'd to celebrate his profeſſion. The imperke 
er of the art lay then among the exten 
gers of ſtories at banquets, who were half finge 
half muſicians. Nor was the name of Poet then WF<125. 
being, or once us d throughout Homer's works. F. "ich : 
this poor ſtate of Poetry, he has taken a handle mploy 
uſher it into the world with the boldeſt ſtroke ofpr 
which has ever. deen given it. It is in the eig 
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pdyſſey, where Ulyſſes puts Drmodocus upon a trial of 
— having diverted the gueſts with ſome 
actions of the Trejan war; b All this (ſays Ulyſſes) 
« you have ſung very elegantly, as if you had either 
been preſent, or heard it reported; but paſs now 
to a ſubject I ſhall give you, ſing the management 
« of Ulyſſes in the wooden horſe, juſt as it happen d, 
and I will acknowledge the Gods have taught you 
« your ſongs.” This the ſinger being inſpir d from 
jeaven begins immediately, and Ulyſſes by weeping at 
e recital confeſſes the truth of it. We ſee here a 
arration which could only paſs upon an age extream- 
y ignorant in the nature of Poetry, where that claim 
f inſpiration is given to it which it has never ſince 
aid down, and 8 hich is more) a power of prophe- 
ying at pleaſure aſcrib'd to it. Thus much therefore 
e gather from himſelf, concerning the moſt ancient 
ate of Poetry in Greece; that no one was honour'd 
ith the name of Poet, before Him whom it has 
pecially belong'd to ever after. And if we farther 
ppeal to the conſent of authors, we find hie has other 
tles for being call'd the firſt. e Joſephus obſerves, 
hat the Greeks have not conteſted, but he was the 
noſt ancient, whoſe books they had in writing. 4 .4- 
Notle ſays, He was the © firſt who brought all the 
parts of a poem into one piece, to which he adds, 
with true judgment,” to give him a praiſe includ» 
ages doth the invention and perfection. And Horace 
en ems to think, that he invented the very meaſure 
Fra hich is call'd Heroick from the ſubjects on which he 
Ile mploy'd it ; "$5 | T 
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Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part 
his ſubject: War and peace were the comprehenf 
diviſion in which he conſider'd the — and t 
Plans of his poems were founded on the moſt act 
ſcenes of each, the adventures of a ſiege, and the x 
eidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was equal 
active and various, lofty in expreſſion, clear in nt 
ration, natural in deſcription,. rapid in action, abu 
dant in figures. If ever he appears leſs than him 
it is from: the time he writ in; and if he runs in 
errors, it is: from an exceſs, rather than a defe4( 
genius. Thus he roſe over the poetical world, ſli 
ang out like a fun all at once; which if it ſometin 
make too aint an appearance, tis to be afcrib'd ol 
to the neceſſity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at 2 
ſtance; and if he is ſometimes too violent, we conſt 
gat the ſame time that we owe all things to his heat, 
| ol 28%) As for his Theology, we ſee the He 
Theology, * then ſyſtem entirely foflow'd. II 
1% was alt he could then have to . 
upon, and where he fails of truth for want of rexd 
tion, he at leaſt ſhews his knowledge in his own rl 
gion by the traditions he delivers. But we ate nc 
_ a point to be farther handled, becauſe the g 
controverſy concerning the merit of, Hamer 
pends upon it. Let us conſider then, that there 
an age in Greece, when rtural reaſon only diſcove 
there mult be ſomething ſuperior to us, and traditi 
had affix d the notion to a number of Deities. .Att 
time Homer roſe with che fineſt turn imaginable | 
Poetry, who. deſigning to inſtruct mankind in 
manner for which he was moſt adapted, .writ poet 
wherein he made uſe of the miniſtry of the Gods 
give the higheſt air of farprize and veneration to 
writings, He found the religion-of mankind w 
up in fables; it was thought then the eaficit way 
convey morals to the people, who were allur d to 
| | tende 
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ntion by pleaſure , and aw'd with the opinion of a 
den myſtery, Nor was it his bufineſs-when he un · 
rtook the province of a Poet. (not of a mere Philo- 
ppher) to be the firſt who ſhould diſcard; that which. 
uniſhes Poetry with its moſt beautiful appearance: 
d eſpecially, ſince the age he liv d in, by diſcovering 
& taſte, had not only given him authority, but even 
t him under the neceſſity of preſerving it. What» 
er therefore he might think of his Gods, he tox 
em as he found them: he brought them into action 
cotding to the. notions which were then entertain d, 
ad in ſome ſtaxies as they were then believ'd; unleſs 
e imagine that he invented every thing he delivers. 
et there are ſeveral rays of truth ſtreaming through 
this darkneſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains: - 
pncerning the Gods; and ſeveral allegories lightly 
il'd over, from whence the learned drew new 
owledges, each according to his power of penetra 
pn and fancy. But that we may the better compre-- 
2nd him in All the, parts of. xhis general view, let us 
tract from him a ſcheme of his religion. 
He has a Jupiter, a father-of Gods and men, whom 
> makes ſupream, and to whom he applies ſeveral 
ributes, as wiſdom, juſtice, knowledge, power, 


r. which are eſſentially inherent to the idea of a 


od. f He has given him two veſſels, out of which 
 diſtvibutes natural good or evil for the life af man: 
places the Gods in council round him; he makes 
Prayers paſs. to and fro before him; and mankind 
lore him with ſacrifice. . But all this grand appear 
ice wherein Poetry, paid a deference. to reaſon, is 
i'd and mingled with the imperfection of our na- 
re; not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
xreme being { for men have. always been treated 
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with this complyance to their notions) but that he 
not even exempted from our common appetites at 
frailties: For he is made to eat, drink, and leg 
but this his admirers would imagine to be only a gro e 
way of repreſenting a general notion of happine u. 
becauſe he ſays in one place, Þ that the food of ä 
Gods was not of the ſame nature with ours. But ſWenc: 
on the whole, while he endeavour'd to ſpeak of 
Deity without a right information, he was forc'd erke 
take him from that image he diſcover'd in man; a 
(like one who being dazled with the fan in the nm h 
vens, would view him as he is reflected in a rival”) 
he has taken off the impreſſion not only ruffled wi 
the emotion of our paſſions, but obſcur'd with 

earthy mixture of our natures. 1 

The other Gods have all their provinces aſlign 
'em; „Every thing has its peculiar Deity, ſays i A obſc 
* imus Tyrius, by which Homer would infinuate che r 
« the Godhead was preſent to all things.” WIe Lora 

they are confider'd farther, we find he has turn'd Wart! 
virtues and endowments of our minds into perſons, Mam 
make the ſprings of action become viſible ; and h 
cauſe they are given by the Gods, he repreſents the him 
as Gods themſelves deſcending from heaven. In Mile 
fame ſtrong light he ſhews our vices, when they oc ie: 
fion misfortunes, like extraordinary powers wiener 
inflit them upon us; and even our natural Punil 
ments are repreſented as puniſhers themſelves. by 
when we come to ſee the manner they are introdu finc 

in, they are found feaſting, fighting, wounded iſ» d 

men, and ſhedding a ſort of blood; in which his ecke 

chines play a little too groſly : the fable which e W. 

admitted to procure the pleaſure of ſurptize, violei Ach 

ly oppreſſes the moral, and it may be loſt labour tells 
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arch for it in every minute circumſtance, if indeed 
was intended to be there. The main deſign was 
ever philoſophical, the dreſs the poet's, which. 
xs us'd for neceſſity, and allow'd to be orna- 
ntal. And ſomething ſtill may be offer'd in his 
fence, if he has both preſerv'd. the grand moral 
bm being ' obſcur'd, and adorn'd the parts of his 
orks with ſuch ſentiments of the Gods as belong'd 
the age he liv'd in; which that he did, pears 
dm his having then had that ſucceſs for which alle- 

ry was contriv'd. © It is the madneſs.of men, 
ſays k Maximus Tyrius, to diſ-eſteem what is plain, 


and admire what is hidden; this the poets diſco- 
vering, invented the fable for a remedy, when 
they treated of holy matters; which being more 
obſcure than converſation , and more clear than 
e i che riddle, is a mean between knowledge and ig- 
norance; beliey'd partly for being agreeable, and 
partly for being wonderful. us as Poets in 
ons, name, and Philoſophers in effect, they drew man- 
ind gradually to à ſearch aſter truth, when the 
ame of Philoſopher would have been harſh and 
liſpleaſing.“ 

roc hen Homer proceeds to tell us our ary to theſe 
whit erior beings, we find prayer, ſacrifice, uſtration, 
| all the rites which were eſteem d religious, con- 
y recommended under fear of their diſpleaſure. 
oduꝗ e find too a notion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after this 
„but for want of revelation he knows not what 
nis u eckon the happineſs of a future ſtate, to any one 
0 was not deify'd: Which is plain from the ſpeech 
iolen Achilles to Ulyſſes in the r ion of the dead; where 
bout tells him, that * he would rather ſerve the pooreſt 
reature 825 cunh, than, rule - over all the de- 
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« parted.” It was chiefly for this reaſon that 2! 
| dd him his common-wealth.; he thought 
mer ſpoke indecently of the Gods, and dreadfully 
a future ſtate; in which ſentence he has made no 
lowance for the times he writ in. But if he can 
be defended im every thing as a theologiſt, yet 
may ſay in reſpect of his poetry, that he has vnrid 
it from theology with true ſentiments for profit; 

dorn'd it with allegonies for pleaſure; and by ui 
fome machines which have no farther fenifican 
or are ſo refin d as to make it doubted if they | 

any, he has howeyer produc'd that character in pt 
try which we call the Marvellous, and from whi 
the Agreenble (according to ns} is always iu} 
be 


| If we take the ffate of Gree 
Palins his time in a political view, web 


it a m diſunited country, made! 
of final ſtates; and whatever was manag'd in \ 
amounted to no more than inteſtine ſkirmiſhes, ot 
racies abroad, which were eaſily reveng d on accu 
of their diſ-union. Thus one people ſtole Eun 
and another Jo; the Grecians took Heſione from 1 
and the Trojans took Helena from Greece, in revel 
But this laſt having greater friends and alliances 
any upon whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, 
ruin of Troy was the conſequence; and the force 
the Afratick coaſts was o broken, that this accid 
put an end to the age of piracies. Then the intel 
broils of Greece (which had been diſcontinued du 
the league) 900 renew d upon its diffolution.. 
and ſedition moy'd people” from place to place, 
ring its want of inhabitants; Exiles from one cal 
trey were receiv d fot Rings in anotller; an Len 
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k tracts of ground to beſtow them upon their foF 
ers. Commerce was neglected, living at home 


ſafe, and nothing of moment tranſacted by any 
t againſt their nerghbours. Athens only, where the 


ple were undiſturbed becauſe it was a barren ſoil 
ich no body coveted, had begun to-ſend- colonies 
oad; being over-ſtock'd with inhabitants. 


Now a Poem coming out at.ſo ſeaſonable a time, 
th a- Moral capable of healing theſe diſorders by. 


moting Uzion, we may reaſonably think it was 
2n'd for that end to which it is ſo peculiarly a- 
ted. If * age therefore that Homer was a 
Itician in this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to have 
k'd back into the ages paſt, to ſee if at any time 
diſorder had been leſs; and to have pitch'd upon 
t ſtory, wherein it found a temporary cure; 
t by celebrating it with all poſſible honour he might 
11a deſire of the ſame ſort of union into the hearts 
his countreymen. This indeed was a work which 
d belong to none but a poet, when Governors 
power only over ſmall territories; and the nume- 
s Governments were every way independent. It 

then that all the charms of poetry were call d 
h, to inſinuate the important glory of an alli- 
e; and the Ih deliver'd from the Muſes, with 
the pomp ef words and artificial influence. U- 
n among themſdves was recommended,” peace at 
e, and glory abroad: And left titis ſfould be ren- 
d uſeleſs by miſmanagements; he lets us into far- 
r leſſons concerning it: How when his Kings 
rrel, their ſubjects ſuffer; when they act in con- 
tion, victory attends them: When'they meet 
ounei, plans ate drawn, and proviſions made for 
re action; and when in the fleld, the arts of War 
deſcrib'd with the greateſt exaRneſs, _ Theſe were 
ures of general concern to mankind, 9.90 for 
Poet to deliver, and Kings to attend to; ſich = 

| ma 
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made Porphyry write of the profit that Princes mig 
receive from Homer; and Stratocles, Hermias, 4 
Frontinus extract military diſcipline out of him. Th 
tho' Plato has baniſh'd him from one imaginary co 
mon-wealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable to. my 


real kingdoms. E 

5 | The morality of Greece could n 
Abrality, be perfect while there was à wei 
| neſs in its government ; faults 
Politicks are occaſion'd by faults in Ethicks, 
occaſion them in their turn. The diviſion into 


many ſtates was the riſe of frequent quarrels, when ut! 
by men were bred up in a rough untractable diſpatulat 
tion. Bodily ſtrength met with the greateſt honou m 


becauſe it was daily neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of. 
tle governments; and that headlong courage whit 
throws itſelf forward to enterprize and plunder, \ 
univerſally careſs d, becauſe it carry'd all things 
fore it. It is no wonder in an age of ſuch educatic 
and cuſtoms, that, as u Thucydide ſays, Robb 
&« was honour'd, provided it were done with g 

« try, and that the ancient poets made people q 
1 ſtion one another as they ſail'd by, F they u 
« thieves? as a thing for which no one ought eil 
*. to be ſcorn'd or upbraided.” - Theſe were the 
of actions which the fingers then recorded, and 
was out of ſuch an age that Homer was to take 
ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want of morality 
him) we ſee a boaſting temper and unmanag d ron 
neſs in the ſpirit of his Heroes, which ran out 
pride, anger, or cruelty. It is not in him as in 
modern Romances, where men are drawn in petl 
tion, and we but read with a tender weakneſs w! 


we can neither apply nor emulate; Homgr writ Wl. 8 
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men, and therefore he writ of them; it the world 
ad been better, he would have ſhewn it ſo; as he 
matter now ſtands, we ſee his people with the turn 
of his age, inſatiably thirſting after glory and plunder; 
or which however he has found them a law ful cauſe, 
and taken care to retard their ſucceſs by thoſe very 
zults. 

In the roſecution of the ſtory, every part of it 
as its leſſons of morality: There is brotherly love in 
{gamemnon and Menelans, friendſhip in Achilles and 
patroclus, and the love of his countrey in - Heer. 
ut ſince we have ſpoken of the Iliad as more parti- 
ular for its politicks, we may conſider the Odyſſey as 
ts moral is more directly fram'd for ethicks. It car- 
ies the Hero through a world of trials both of the 
langerous and pleaſurable nature, It ſhews him firſt 
nder moſt ſarprizing weights of adverſity, among 
hipwrecks and ſavages; all theſe he is made to paſs 
irough, in the methods by which it becomes a man 
o conquer; a patience in ſuffering, and a preſence 
f mind in every accident. It ſhews him again in a- 
other view, tempted them with the baits of idle or un- 
ful pleaſures ; and then points out the methods of 
eing ſafe from them. But if in general we conſider 
ze care our author has taken to fix his leſſons of mo- 
lity by the proverbs and precepts he delivers, we 
all not wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave the 
ppellation of wiſe to men who ſettled ſingle ſentences 
f truth, ſhould give him the title of the Father of 
irtue, for introducing ſuch a number. To be brief, if 
e take the opinion of o Horace, he has propos d him 
d US as a 1 of — ; m = cone * cans 


A. quid fit pulchrum, quid rurpe, quid utile quid non 
Pleaius & melius bc & Crantore dicit. 
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mon philoſophical diviſion of good, into pleaſant, pre 
table, and honeſt; and then aſſerts that Homer hy 
more fully and clearly inſtructed us in each of the 
than the moſt rigid philoſophers. _ i 
Some indeed haye thought, notwithſtanding al 
this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his in. 
vention; and that others have ſince extracted mori 
out of his ſtories (as indeed all ſtories are capable 0 
being us'd ſo.) But this is an opinion concerning Poe 
try, which the world has rather degenerated inte 
than begun with. The traditions of Orphens's civil 
zing mankind by hymns on the Gods, with others 
the like nature, may-ſhew there was a better uſe « 
the art both known and practis'd. There is alſot 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in the third book d 
the Odyſſey, that Agamemnon left one of thePPoetsd 
thoſe times in his Court when he fail'd for Troy; an 
that his Queen was preſerv'd virtuous by his ſong 
*till Ægyſthus was forc'd to expel him in order to « 
bauch her. Here he has hinted what a true poetic 
ſpirit can do, when apply'd to the promotion of vi 
tue; and from this one may judge he could not by 
deſign that himſelf, which he recommends as the di 
ty and merit of his profeſſion. Others ſince his tin 
may have ſeduc'd the art to worſe intentions; bi 
they who are offended at the liberties of ſome poet 
ſhould not condemn all in the groſs for trifling or cot 
ruption; eſpecially when the evidence runs ſo ſtrong 
ly for any one, to the contrary. l 
We may in general go on to obſerve, that t 
time when Homer was born did not abound in lean 
ing. 'For where-ever politicks and morality 
weak, learning wants its peaceable air to thi 
WV 
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in. He is himſelf the man from whom we have 
ume firſt accounts of antiquity, either in its actions 
or learning; from whom we hear what Zgyps or 


Greece could inform him in, and whatever himſelf 
could diſcover by the ſtrength of nature or induſtry. 
But however, that we may not miſtake the Elogies of 
thoſe ancients who call him the Father of Arts and 
Sciences, and be ſurpriz'd to find ſo little of them (as 
they are now in perfection) in his works; we ſhould 
know that this character is not to be underſtood at 
large, as if he had included the full and regular ſy- 
ſtems of every thing: He is to be conſider'd profeſ- 
ſedly only in quality of a poet; this was his buſineſs, 
0 which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſervi- 
ent, ſo he has not fail'd to introduce thofe ſtrokes of 
nowledge from the whole circle of arts and ſciences, 
hich the ſubject demanded, either for neceſſity or 
prnament. This will appear on a fair view of him 
n each of theſe lights. 

Before his time there was no hiſto- 
ans in Greece: He treated hiſtorical- RH .. 
y of paſt tranſactions, according as | 
e could be inform'd by tradition, ſong, or whate- 
er method there was of preſerving their memory. 
or this we have the conſent. of antiquity; they 
ave gene more appeal'd to his authority, and 
ore inſiſteqon it, than on the teſtimony of any o- 
er writer, when they treat of the rites, cuſtoms, 
d manners of the firſt times. They have general- 
beliey'd that the acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſe- 
ond fiege of that city, the ſettlement of Rhodes, the 
tte] between the Curetes and the Ztolians, the ſuc- 
ſion of the Kings of Mycena by the ſcepter of Aga- 
emnon, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, and many o- 
er ſuch accounts, are ſome of them wholly pre- 
rv'd by him, and the reſt as faithfully related as by 
y hiſtorian, Nor perhaps was all of his invention 
E 2 5 which 
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which ſeems to be feign'd, but rather frequently the ! 
obſcure traces and remains of real perſons and act. : 


ons; which, as d Strabo obſerves, when hiſtory wa F 
tranſmitted by oral tradition, might be mix'd with 
fable before it came into the hands of the poet. This 
% happen'd (ſays he) to Herodotus, the firſt profeſſed 
« hiſtorjan, who is as fabulous as Homer when he de- 
« fers to the common reports of countries; and it is 


% not to be imputed to either as a fault, but as — 
« neceſſity of the times. Nay, the very paſſage pt 
which cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with be-W x 
ing fabulous, -might be occaſion'd by their diligence, hin 
and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily rejected tho ext 
reports which had paſs'd current in the nations they and 
deſcrib'd. | flan, 
| | Before his time there was no ſud i cou 
Geography, thing as Geography in Greece. For thi and 
275 we have the ſuffrage of r Scrabo, the herb 
beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion off horn 
Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer was ti ledge 
very author of it; and upon this account begins h ble. 
treatiſe of the ſcience itſelf, with an encomium oi deſcr 
him. As to the general part of it, we find he had preſe; 
knowledge of the Earth's being ſurrounded with H cided 
Ocean, becauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to ha 
riſe and ſet in it; and that he knew hPuſe of place 
Stars is plain from his making 5 Ulyſſes fil by the o circun 
ſervation of them. But the inſtances oftneſt alledg ¶to de: 
upon this point is the * ſhield of Achilles; where! dergor 
places the earth encompaſs'd with the Sea, and git ſcurity 


the Stars the names they are yet known by, as In hi 
Hyades, Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By the th that os 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the conſtellations of M which 


% 


* 


— 
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* Strabo, |. t. r Strabo, ibid. initio, s Odyſl.). 
P. 272. * Iliad 18. #. 482, CG. 


northe 
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northern region; and in the laſt he gives a ſingle re- 


e preſentative of the ſouthern, to which (as it were 
for a counter-balance) he adds a title of greatnefs, 
0 90 . gel. Then he tells us that the Bear, or 


Stars of the Ardtick Circle, never difappear; as an 
obſervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
this we add (what Eratoſthenes thought he meant) 
that the five plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, 
divided it by the lines where they met, into the five 
Zones, it will appear an orignal deſign of globes and 
ſpheres. In the particular parts of Geography. his 
knowledge is entirely inconteſtable. S:rabo refers to 
him upon all occaſions, allowing that he knew the 
extremes of the Earth, ſome of which he names, 


1 and others he deſcribes by ſigns, as the Fortunate 1- 
WH ſands. The ſame » author. takes notice of his ac- 
uch counts concerning the ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals, 
tag and cuſtoms; as Zgypr's being fertile of medicinal 


herbs ; Libya's fruitfulneſs, where the Ewes have 
horns, and yean thrice a year, ec. which are know- 


we ledges that make Geography more various and profita- 
S ble. But what all have agreed to celebrate is his 
| 0088 deſcription of Greecs, which had laws made for its 
ad preſervation, and conteſts between governments de- 
n u cided by its authority: Which v Strabo acknowledges 
th 19 to have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
f u place, that is not drawn from its nature, quality, or 
e 0 circumſtances; and profeſſes (after ſo long an interval) 
ech to deviate from it only where the countrey had un- 


dergone alterations, that caſt the deſcription into ob- 


ſcurity. 
as U In his time Rhetorick was not known; 
thithat art took its riſe out of poetry, Rhetorick, 
of which was not till then eſtabliſh d. 
0.1. crabo. J. r, Sttab. 1.8, 
E 3 « The 
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« The oratorial elocution (ſays x Strabo) is but ai: 
« imitation of the poetical; this appear'd firſt and ung 
« was approv'd: They who imitated it, took off the n f 
« meaſures, but {till preſerv'd all the other parts of 
« poetry in their writings: ſuch were Cadmus the Mpea! 
« Mileſian, Pherecydes, and Hecataus. Then their heir 
« followers took ſomething more from what wa 
« Jeft, and at laſt elocution deſcended into the proſe WM As 
« which is now among us.” But if Rhetorick has! 
owing to poetry, the obligation is till more due owe 
to Homer. He (as Y Quintilian tells us) gave both Hrac'd 
the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it. Hic om-Wnd er 
« nibus eloquentie partibus exemplum & ortum dedit: Nuri 
« Hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in parvis pr f le: 
« prietate, ſuperavit. - Idem letus & preſſus, jucundu 
„s gravis, tum copia tum brevitate admirabilis, nxWrove 
« poetics modd ſed oratoria wirtute eminentiſſimus." nd ot 
From him therefore they who ſettled the art found wei 
it proper to deduce the rules, which was eaſily done, {Wauſe | 
when they had divided their obſervations into the oſt p 
kinds and the ornaments of elocution. For the kinds, {Wi 
the “ anciens (ſays? A. Gell.) ſettled them accord 
« ing to the three which they obſerve in his princi 
« pal ſpeakers ; his Ulyſſes, who is magnificent ander M 
« flowing; his Menelaus, who is ſhort and cloſe; Head 
« and his Neſtor, who is moderate and diſpaſſion'd, MWduſtr 
« and has a kind of middle eloquence participating ple; 
©« of both the former.” And for the ornaments, * 4 nam. 
riſtotle, the great maſter of the Rhetoricians, ſhews]{Wver t 
what deference is paid to Homer, when he orders the As f 
orator to lay down his heads, and expreſs both the huſt h 
manners and affections of his work, with an imitat- e; tl 
on of that diction, and thoſe figures, which the 4-{Wtion, 
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* Strabo, 1,1, ? Quintil. J. 10. cap, 1. Aulus Gel.“ Quin 
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vas not arriv'd in which it flouriſh'd; phy. 
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ine Homer excell d in. This is the conſtant lan- 


uage of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and the opini- 
n ſo far prevail'd'as to make d Qumtiltian obſerve, . 
hat they who have written concerning the art of 
peaking, take from Homer moſt of the inſtances of 
heir ſimilitudes, amplifications, examples, digreſſi- 


ns, and arguments. 


As to natural philoſophy, the age Nara! Philoſy= 


owever ſome of its yotions may be 


rac'd in him. As when he ſays that the fountains 


nd rivers come from the ocean, he holds a circu- 


ation of fluids in the earth. But as this is a branch 


f learning which does not lie much in the way of a 


cet who ſpeaks of Heroes and wars; the defire to 


rove his knowledge this way, has only run © Politian 
nd others into trifling inferences ; as when they would 
aveit that he underſtood the ſecrets of Philoſophy, be- 
zuſe he mentions ſun, rain, wind and thunder. The 
oft probable way of making out his knowledge in this 
ind, is by ſuppoſing he couch'd it in allegories ; and 
at he ſometimes us'd the names of the Gods as his 
rms for the Elements, as the Chymiſts now uſe them 
dr Metals. But in applying this to him we muſt 
ead very carefully ; not ſearching for allegory too 
duſtriouſly, where the paſſage may inſtru by ex- 
ple; and endeavounng rather to find the fable an 
nament to what is eafily known, than to make it a 
ver to curious and unknown problems. 
As for Medicine, ſomething of it 
luſt have been underſtood in that Phyſich, 
ge; though it was ſo far from per- 
ction, that (according to 4 Celſut) what concern d 


— 


d Quintil. /, 10. Folitian. Prefatio is Hom, 
E 4 Diet 


i Celſus, b. 1, 
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Diet was invented long after by Hippocrates. The ee 
cicents of life make the ſearch after-remedies too in 
diſpenſable a duty to be neglected at any time. Ac 
cordingly he © tells us, that the Agypriams who had 
many medicinal plants in their countrey, were 4 
Phyſicians: and perhaps he might have learnt his on 
ſkill from his acquaintance with that nation. Thy 
ſtate of war which Greece had liv'd in, requir'd a.knoy 
ledge in the healing of wounds: and this might mak 
him breed his princes, Achilles, Patroclus, Podalirix 
and Machaon, to the ſcience. What Homer thus u 
tributes to others, he knew himſelf, and he has give 
us reaſon to believe, not ſlightly. For if we conſide 
his inſight into the ſtructure of the human body, 
is ſo nice,, that he has been judg'd by ſome to ha 
wounded his Heroes with too much ſcience: orj 
we obſerve his cure of wounds, which are the acc 
dents proper to an Epic poem, we find him directi 
the chirurgical. operation, ſometimes infuſing f len 
tives, and at other times bitter powders, when ü 
effuſion of blood requir'd aſtringent qualities, 
For Statuary, it appears by the a 

Statuary. counts of Zgypt and the Palladiu 
| that there was enough of it v 
early in the world for thoſe images which we 
requir'd in the worſhip of their Gods; but the 
are none mention'd as valuable in Greece ſo eat] 
nor was the art eſtabliſh'd on its rules before ! 
mer, He found it agreeable to the worſhip in uk 


ence: 
bins 
rs he 
at me 
me 

hers, 
Ng a 
ydam 
differ 
othe 
de ve 
1 
tation 


and neceſſary for his machinery, that his Gods ſhout for 
be cloath'd in bodies: Wherefore he took care {'ribut 
give them ſuch as carry'd the utmoſt perfection of i nice 


human form; and diſtinguiſh'd them from each ott 
even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks as we 
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Il, 18, 
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reeable to each of the Deities. © This, ſays 8 Stra- 
bo, awaken'd the conceptions of the moſt eminent 
ſtatuaries, while they ſtrove to keep up the grandeur 
of that idea, which Homer had impreſs d upon their 
imagination; as we read of Phidias concerning the 
ſtatue of Jupiter.” And becauſe they copy'd their 
ods from him in their beſt performances, his de- 


Thi 

ouWiptions became the characters which were after- 
un eds purſu'd in all works of a good taſte. Hence 
„me the common ſaying of the ancients, © That 


either Homer was the only man who had ſeen the 
forms of the Gods, or the only one who had ſhewn 
them to men;” a paſſage which h Madam Dacier 
eſts to prove the truth of his theology, different 
om Strabo's acceptation of it. | 
There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other 
ences pretended to be found in him. Thus Ma- 
bius diſcovers that the chain with which i Jupiter 
s he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 
vt means a connexion of all things from the ſu- 
me being to the meaneſt part* of the creation. 
hers, to prove him ſkilful in judicial Aſirology, 
ng a Quotation concerning the births of k Zeffor and 
ydamas on the ſame night; who were nevertheleſs 


wet wap n= oor one excelling in war, and 
the other in eloquence. Others again will have him 


be vers'd in Magick, from his ſtories concerning 
ce, Theſe and many of the like nature are inter- 
ations ſtrain'd or trifling, ſuch as Homer does not 


houfWnt for a proof of his learning, and by which we 
re Wircibute nothing to raiſe his character, while we 
»f tWrifice our judgment to him in the eyes of others. 
oth 
we es 
Strabo, J. 8. n Dacier, Preface to Homer. 
l. 8. y. 19. Vid. Maccob. de ſomn, Scip, l. 1. c. 14. 
— Il, 18, 2. 25 2. 
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It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewi 
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was the father of learning, a ſoul capable of ray 
over the whole creation with an intellectual wi 
hining alone in an age of obſcurity, and ſhining 
yond thoſe who have had the advantage of morels 
ed ages; leaving behind him a work not only ade 
with all the knowledge of his own time, but in wi 
he has before-hand broken up the fountains of 
ral ſciences which were — nearer to perfed 
by poſterity : A work which ſhall always ſtand 
top of the ſublime character, to be gaz d at by real 
with an admiration of its perfection, and by will 
with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated y 
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The Contention of Aebilles and Ay 


ore from the reſt of the Greeks ; and complaining 


The ARGUMEN 7. 


e e 


N the war ef Troy, the Greeks n Jacks / 

of the neighbouring towns, and baten frons thence 
eautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſels, allotrid be 

ro Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, 1 
father of Chryſeis and prieſt of Apollo, comes 16 
Grecian camp to ranſome her; with which the actim 
the poem opens, in the tenth year of the ſiege. The pri 
being refus'd and inſolently 4 by Agamemnon 
intreats for vengeance from his God, who l. a pefi 
lence on the Greeks, Achilles cells 4 council, and 
courages Chalcas to declare the cauſe of it, -who attribut 
it to the refuſal of Chryſeis. The King being obliged 
ſend back his captive, enters. into a furious conteſt ui 
Achilles, which Neſtor 3 hiwever as he had t 
abſolute command of the army, A ixes gs Briſeis in 
venge. Achilles in diſcontent withdraws himſelf and hi 


Thetis,, ſhe Jupiter to render them ſenſible 
the wrong done to her ſon, by giving victory to the Tre 
jans. Jupiter granting her _ incenſes Juno, betwy 
whom the debate runs high, till they are reconciled 
the dong o gone? | 45 | 

time of two and twenty days 1s taken in thy 
book ; nine during the plague, one in N quare 
rel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's lay with ti 
Zthiopians, ar whoſe return Fhetis prefers her petition. 
The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes 1 
Chryſa, oy laſtly to Olympus, 
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OF THE 


ts 1x ad 


HE Wrath of pelaus Son, the dire ful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddeſs, ſing; 


That Wrath which hurl'd to Plato's. gloomy 
(reign 


The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain: 
Whoſe 


NOTES. 


T is ſomething range that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to 
illuſtrate the poetical beauties of the author. They are volu- 
minous in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſub- 
ſervient to his Poetry, and ſparing only upon that art which 
conſtitutes his character. This has been occaſion'd by the 
ollentation of men who had more reading than taſte, and 
* were 


1 


2 Fox, ILIA4D. Roowl 
A ; * d „ Tat 
» 4 . 91 K k , $ ; 3 0% | $23 

: | . ö N * 
5 Whoſe limbs unbury d on the naked ſhore. 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: $4 


were fonder of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kinds, 
than their ſingle underſtanding in poetry. Hence it comes to 
paſs that their remarks are rather philoſophical, hiſtoxical, 
geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing tha 
critical and poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho* their 
whole buſineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an author 
intelligible, are ſtrangely touch'd with the pride of doing ſome- 
thing more than they ought. The grand ambition of oneſort of 
ſcholars is to encreaſe the number of varions leftionsz which 
they have done to ſuch a degree of obſcure diligence, that (as Sir 
H. Savil obſerv*d) we now begin to value the firſt editions of 
books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt cortected. 
The prevailing paſſion of others is to diſcover new,meanings in an 
author, whom they will caufe to appear myfterious,purely for the 
vanity of being thought to unravel him. Theſe: account it a 
diſgrace-to be of the opinion of thoſe that preceded them; 
and it is generally he Te of ſuch people who will never ſay 
what. was ſaid before, to ſay her wilt never be ſaid after 
them. If they can but finda word, that has once been ſtrain d 
by ſome dark writer, to ſignify any thing different from its 
uſual acceptation ; it is frequent with them to apply it con- 
ſtantly to that uncommon meaning, whenever they meet it 
in a clear writer: For reading is ſo muck dearer to them than 
ſenſe, that they will diſcard it at any time to make way fot 
2 criticiſm. In other places here they cannot conteſt the 
truth of the common interpretation, they get themſelves room 
far diſſertation by imaginary Amphibolegies, which they will 
have to be defign'd by the author. This diſpoſition of find- 
ing out different ben cations in one thing, may be the effet 


0 «a but 


— — 


of either too much, or too little wit: For men of a right 
underſtanding generally ſee at once all that an author can 
reaſonably mean, but others are apt to fanſy two meaning 
for want of knowing one. Not to add, that there is a vaſt 
deal of difference between the learning of a Critick, and the 
puzzling of a Grammatian, - . | 

It is no eaſy task to make ſomething out of a knndred 
pedants that is not pedantical ; yet this he muſt' do, who 


would give a tolerable abſtra& of the former . of 
4 mer, 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, | 


Such was the ſov reign doom, and ſuch the will of qu 


Declare, 


Homer, The commentiries of Euſtathius are indeed an im - 
menſe treaſury of the Greek leatning; but as he ſeems to have 
amaſſed the ſubſtance of whatever others had written upon 
the author, ſo he is not free from ſome of the foregoing cen- 
ſures. There are thoſe who have ſaid, that a judicious. ab- 
ſtract of him alone, might furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations 
upon Hemer. It was reſolv'd to take the trouble of readin 
through that voluminous work, and the reader may be aſſur' 
thoſe remarks that any way concern the Poetry or art of the 
Poet, are much fewer than is imagin'd. The greater part of 
theſe is already plunder'd by ſucceeding commentators, wha 
have very little but what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd ta 
lay even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is eithet more beholden to 
bim than ſhe has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe is 
villing to own. She has made a farther attempt than her prey 
deceſſors. to diſcover the beauties of the Poet; tho* we have 
often only her general praiſes; and exclamations inſtead of 
reaſons, But her remarks all together are the moſt judicious 
collection extant of the ſcatter'd obſervations of the ancients 
and moderns, as her preface is excellent, and her tranſlation 
equally careful and elegant. 

The chief deſign of the following. notes is to comment up- 
en Homer as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from others 
is conſtantly own'd ; the temarks of the ancients. are gene 
rally ſet at length, and the places cited: all thaſe of Eufe- 
thin: are collected which fall under this ſcheme : many y 
were not acknowledg'd by cus commentators, are reſtor 
to the true owner; and the ſame juftice is ſhewn to thoſe 
who refus'd it to others. 


42 of this poem is form'd upon anger, and its ill 
effects, the plan of Vg upon pious reſignation and its 
rewards: and thus every paſhon oz virtue may be the founda- 
tion of the ſcheme of an Epic poem. This diſtinction be- 
tween two authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeem'd-ne- 
ceſlary to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
either may nor ſtumble at the * entrance, or ſo curb theit 
imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told in a 
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HOMER ILIAD. Boon! 


Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated hour 
10 Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended pow'r? 
| g Latona' 


”_ 
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00! 


Aton 


id 


new variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder Inven- 
tion : We may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in the 

irit of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them; without takin 
the ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and folloy- 


ng an 
15 
ge? 


ing the main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt of the pro 
modern writers of Epic poetry have done after one of theſe = 
great Poets. | _ 

. 1.) Qeiatilian has told us, that from the beginaing ne. 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exerdium were deriy d po 
©& Jn pauciſſimis ver fibus utriuſque operis ingreſſu, legem Proamiorun 2 4 
1. an dico ſervavit, ſed conftituit.” Yet apm has been very free Wi 
with this invocation, in his Compariſon between Homer and Virgil; "es | 
which is by no means the moſt judicious of his works, He WF" 
cavils firſt at the Paet's inſiſting ſo much upon the effeſts of Wi 12 
Achilles anger, That it was © the cauſe of the woes of the \ 1 
Greeks,” that it . ſent fo many Heroes to the ſhades,” tha 5 
« their bodies were left a prey to birds and beaſts,” the fiiſ - ke 
of which he thinks had been ſufficient, One may anſwer, .be 


that the woes of Greece might confiſt in ſeveral other things 
than in the death of her Heroes, which was therefore need 

to be ſpecify'd: As to the bodies, he might have refleQed 
how great a curſe the want of burial was accounted by the an- 
cients, and how prejudicial it was eſteem'd even to the ſoul 


90 


of the deceas d: we have a moſt particular example of the . %, 
ſtrength of this opinion from the conduct of Sophoclesin his A * 
Jar; who thought this very point ſufficient to make the diſtreſ I, 
of the laſt act of that tragedy after the death of his Heroe, pure- ine 

ly to ſatisfy the audience that he obtain'd the rites of og A 


ture, Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to deſite 
the Muſe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the ſame time 
to inform her ſolemnly in his own perſon that *twas the wil 
e Fove which brought it about. But is a poet then to be ima- 
gin'd intitely ignorant of his ſubje&, tho? he invokes the 
Muſe to relate the particulars? May not Hemer be allow'd 


he) w 
matte 
a neg 


the knowledge of ſo plain a truth, as that the will of God is _ 
fulfilPd in all things? Nor does his manner of ſaying this in- Gare 5 
fer that he informs the Muſe of it, but only correſponds with wt 
"the uſual way of deſiring information from anothet concern- fir — 


Tz C 
* 


on I. HOMER's ILIAD: xo 


atona's ſon A dire contagion ſpread,. | 
1d heap'd che camp with mountains of the dead; 


I The 
th 8 any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning that little 


e know of it in general. What is there more in this p- 
ge? © Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of Achilles, which. 
prov'd ſo pernicious to the Greekz We only know the ef- 


yr feas of it, that it ſent innumerable brave men to the 

ſhades, aud that it was Fove's will it ſhould be ſo. But tell 
of me, O Muſe, what was the ſource: of this deſtructive an- 
11 ger?  Ican't apprehend what Nein means by ſaying, it is 


ard to know whete this invocation ends, and that it is con- 
dunded with the nerration, which ſo manifeſtly begins at 
„de 4, Ant yore, But n the whole, methinks the French 
iticks play double with us, when they ſometimes zepreſent 


eules of poetry to be form'd upon the praftice of Homer, 
be ad ac other times * ＋I1 4 their maſter, as if he tranſgreſs d 
em. Horace has (aid the Exerdium of an Epic poem ought to 


e plain and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch; and Ra- 
in from this very zule will be trying Homer and judging it 
therwiſe (for he criticiſes, alſo upon the beginning of the 


15 Y.) But for a full anſwer we may bring the words of 
eit, (whom We himſelf allows to be the beſt of Cri» 
Ne icks) concerning theſe fitions and invocations of our 
ils uthor. Benevolum Invocatione dearum quas prafidere. 
he * v4tibus creditum eſt, intens propeſitd rerum magnitudine, & 40 
7 cilem ſumma celeriter co mprehenſd, facit. | | 
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5 lsterch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſfh 


ine . poſe he means in the Eta's of the Patronymick.) 
his he thinks, the fiery vein of Hemer making haſte to his 
ſubject, paſt over with à bold negle@, being conſcious of his 
dun power and perfection in the greater parts; as ſome (ſays 
he) «ho make virtue their ſole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller 
matters. But perhaps we may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this 
a negle& in him, if we conſider that the word Pelides, had he. 
made uſe of it without ſo many alterations as he has put it to 
in Nn, would ſtill have been true to the rules of mea» 
ſure. Make but a diphtong of the ſecond Eta and the Jets, 
inſtead of their being two ſyNables (perhaps by the fault of 
tranſetibers) and the objeRion. is gone, Or perhaps it might 
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The King of men his rev'rend Prieft defy'd, For C 
And, for the King's offence, the people dy'd. Is cap 
1 


deſign'd, that · the verſe in which he 22 to fing of i 
ent anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of Dactyles. H the 
art he is allow'd to have us'd in ocker places, and Virgil h 
been particularly celebrated for it. . 
. s. Will of Fove.) Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading Pog 
interprets Ac in this place to ſignify Fate, not imag ning 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of the ſapreme being, ot Jh 
to contrive or practiſe any evil againſt men. Euffathiu: malg 
[1Wil/] here to refer to the promiſe which Jupiter gave to Thy 
tes, that he would honour her ſon by ſiding with Trey while h 
ſhould be abſent. But to reconcile theſe two opinions, pe 
haps the meaning may be, that when Fare had decreed i 
deſtruction of Troy, Fupiter having the power of incidents if 
bring it to paſs, fulfill'd that decree by providing means h th. 
tr, So that the words may thus ſpecify the time of ada 
from the beginning of the poem, in which thoſe incidenj 
work'd, *till the promiſe to Therrs was fulfiPd, and the & 
ſtruQion of Trey aſcertain'd to the Greeks by the death Ar 
Hecter, However it is certain that this Poet was not an ab uble i 
Inte Fataliſt, but ſtill ſuppos d wer of Fove ſuperior: Mr int. 
in the ſixteenth Iliad we ſee gning to fave Sanαν chen 
tho' the Fates had decreed his if June had not inte es its 
poſed: Neither does he exchigeTree-wilt in men; for u from 
attributes the deſtruction of the Heroes to the will of Fore it line 
the beginning of the 7t5ad, ſo he attributes the deſtrucion . th 
Vhſ?”s friends to their un folly in the beginning of thn 
Odyſſes | 35 | 


7 - Ad 4 operigyriy d rad ain Tavis. | 12 | $ vit 


V. 9. Declare, o Muſe.) Tt may be queſtion'd whether tit 
firft period ends at Ate Arad ux, and the ikrermgy ought 

tion to the Muſe begins with EZ & dj ve 'wedra——Or wht 

ther the period does not end till the words, H 'A nll 

with only a ſingle interrogation at Tic Y dg 7044 Fray" 

I ſhould be inclin'd to favour the former, and* thiok it! 

double interrogative, as Miſten ſeems to have done in his im 


tation af this place at. the beginning of his Paradiſe . 


* 


tend: 


ceedi 
mes 1 
cron 


dag 


— 
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For Chryſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 
js captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
ppliant the venerable father ſtands, 

pollo's awful enſigns grace his hands: 

7 theſe he begs; and lowly bending down, 
tends the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 


Mod our grand parents Re. And juſt after, 
Whe firſt. ſeduc*d them te that foul revolt? 


ſides that 1 think the proportion coneludes more nobly 
th the ſentence, Such was the will of Jove. But the latter 
ng follow'd by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations I 
ve ſeen in any language, the general acceptation is here 
mply'd with, only tranſpoſing the line to keep the ſentence 
: And the next verſes are ſo turn'd as to include the 
ble interrogation, and at the fame time do juſtice to ano- 
interpretation of the words REV II vi, Ex que tempore; 
ich marks the date of the quatrel from whence the poem 
es its riſe. - Chapman wa ave Ex que underſtood of Ju- 
; from whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes with 
line immediately following, where he asks What God in- 
r'd the contention? and anſwers, It was Ape. 

y. 11. Latona*s ſon.) Here the Author, who firſt invoked 
Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the rea- 
s view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through 
poem, whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of 
jeſty over the relation: And left this ſhould be loſt to our 
ughts in the continuation of the ftory, he ſometimes re- 
Te them with a new invocation at proper intervals. E- 
nuns. . 

v. 20. The ſceptre and the lawrel crown.) There is ſomething 
ceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He 
mes with the enſigns of the God he belong'd co; the law- 
crown, now carry d in his hand to ſhew he was 2 ſuppliant ; 
d a golden ſceptie, which the ancients gave in particular ug 
| Apollo, 


— 
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He ſu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace 


ſo 
The Brother-Kings, of Atreus royal race. ale d 
1 Ye Kings and warriors! may your vows be com e 
And Troy s proud walls lie level with the ground alk 
/ * N , 
25 May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o er Wl .. 

. / 7 * 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native fhore. "RE 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 50 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; Im 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, tin 

30 And dread avenging Phæbus, ſon of Jove. 1 ag 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
The prieſt to rey'rence, and releaſe the fair. 
| 33. 
. r of 
8 Apollo, as they did a filver one to the moon, and other i or 
to other planets. Euſfatbius. | | ? by 
P. 23. Te Kings and warriers!) The art of this ſpeech i 1 
markable. Chry/es conſiders the conſtitution of the Grech — 
fore Trey, as made up of troops partly from Kingdoms, * 4, 
artly from Democracies: Wherefore he begins with ain» 
ion which comprehends all. After this, as Ape/lo's fu : 
ke prays that they may obtain the two bleſſiugs they hac i 
in view, the conqueſt of Trey, and a ſafe return, Then # 7 
names his petition, he offers an extraordinary ranſom ;4 5 
concludes with bidding them fear the God if they refuſe! : 
like one who from his office ſeems to foreſee their miſery 
exhorts them to ſhun it. Thus he endeavours to work ' 
art of a general application, by religion, by intereſt, and! "4 
infinuation of danger. This is the ſubſtance of what | rr 
pbins remarks on this place; and in purſuance of his laſt : a 
ſervation, the epithet Avenging is added to this verſion, | clove 
e mc 


may appear the prieſt foretels the anger of his God. 
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ſo Atrides: He, with kingly pride; 

puls d the facred fire, and thus reply d. 

nce on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 

raſk, preſumptuous, what the King detains; 

nce, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

r truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 

ne is thy daughter, Prieft, and ſhall remain; 

d pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain; 
time ſhall rifle ev ry youthful grace, | 

d age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, | 

; In 

33. He with pride repwl;'d.) It has been remark'd in ho- 

r of Hemer's judgment, and the care he took of his rea- 

s morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions commit- 

, Or hard words given, ke generally characterizes them as 

h by a previous expreſſion. This paſſage is given as one 

tance of it, where he ſays the repulſe of Chryſes was a 

dud injurious action in Agamemnen : And it may be re- 

uk'd, that before his Heroes treat one another with hard 


ppuage in this book, he ftill takes care to let us know 
y were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading 


J. 

v. 41. Till time ſhall rifle ev*ry youthful grace, 
«And age diſmiſs ber from my cold embrace, 
In daily labowrs of the loom employ'd, 

Or doom'*d to deck, the bed ſhe once enjoy d.] 


tie Greek, is dy, which ſignifies either making the bed, 
partaking it. Enftathivr and Madam Dacier inſiſt very much 
on its being taken in the former ſenſe N * 
eſenting a looſe idea to the reader, and of o ding agai 
e modeſty of the Muſe, who is ſuppos'd to relate the 
dem, This obſervation may very well become à Biſhop and 
Lady: But that \Ag«memnen was not ſtudying here for _ 
an 1 


7 
* 


In daily labours of the loom employ d. 


45 Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. 


age than in her youth, which indeed is hardly credible, | 
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Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d. 


The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return d, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 


lity of expreſſion, appears from the whole tenour off 
ſpeech ; and that he deſign'd Cryſers for more than a ſerm 
maid, may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of het 
that he preferr'd her to his Queen Clytemneſtra, &c. the 
pudence of which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has d 
where animadverted upon. Mr, Dryden, in his tranſlation 
this book, has been juſter to the royal paſſion of A 
non; tho' he has carry'd the point ſo much on the other! 
as to make him promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in het 


* Mine fhe ſhall be, ill creeping age and »ime 
Her bloom have wither*d, and deſtroy'd her prime; 
»Till then my nuptial bed ſbe ſhall attend, | 
And having firſt adorn'd it, late aſcend. 
This for the night ; by day the web and loom, 
And homely benſbold-taiky ſhall be her doom. 


Nothing could have mide Mr, Dryden capable of this milk 
but extreme haſte in writing; which never ought to del 
puted as a fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffer*d ſp nob 
genius to lie under the e it. 1 
5. 47. The trembling Prieft 4 We may take notice here, 
for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very file 
chryſes ſays not a word in anſwet N the inſults of Ag 
8 2 genre 25 * re : 668 the melanc 
owing of the verie admit expteſſes condition 
ihe — and deſerted father? N 8 


r N dnia aug $Ts ecnupacie Bar Sandarnt. 
10 15 Diſco! 


Ls 


- 
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ſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 

ent he wander d by the ſounding main: 

ill, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 

he God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 
hou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 

hou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 

d whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chry/a's ſhores: 
cer with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 

r fed the flames with fat of oxen lain; 

dd of the ſilyer bow! thy ſhafts employ, 
enge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy.” 
Thus Chryſes pray'd : The fay'ring Pow'r attends, 
d from Olympus lofty tops deſcends, 

nt was his bow, the Geddes hearts to wound; * 
rce as he mov d, his ſilver ſhafts reſound. 
eathing revenge, a ſudden. night he ſpread, f l 
ad gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 


s 


[ 


v 


yp. 61. The fat ring God artends,) Upon this firſt prayer in the 
m, Euftathins 5 occafion to obſerve, that the poet is 
ul throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall 
rely which has juſtice on its fide ; but he who prays, either 
ls his enemy, or has figns given him that he has been 
ard, — — teturn, ot his 20 fa Wa r f 
de other viſidle good Happens, inſtru&ive 
to life has Hemer made his fable. 


The 


(col 
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70 And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix d in man. 


moſt beautiful allegory. He ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictiou 


tance. This Monſieur Dacier in his notes on -Ariſteti 


of | 

God's method of ſending plagues on the An,, lames 

8 aſſes, Cc. were ſmitten, and aftedracds the Pulte: 
res. e 


The fleet in view, he twang d his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly che feather'd fates below. 
On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began ; 


— 
ef 


| 7 
V. 67. He bent his deadly bew. ] In the tenth year of the i 
of Troy a plague happen'd in the Grecian camp, occali 
rhaps by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. At 
introduction of this accident Homer begins his Poem, 
takes occaſion from it to open the ſcene of action wi 


ſent from Heaven for the puniſhment of our evil actions; W. 
becauſe the Sun was a principal inſtrument of it, he (af 
was ſent to puniſh Agamemnen for deſpiſing that God, nd 
injuring his prieſt. Euffathius. | 
v. 69. Mules and dogs.) Hippocrates obſerves two thing 
plagues; that their cauſe is in the air, and that differen 
nimals are differently touch*d-by them, according to wn 
natuce or nouriſhment. - This philoſophy Spondanws refet . 7 
the plague here mention d. Firſt, the cauſe is in the 2 a 
reaſon of the darts or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the M ere 
and dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the men; partly be: ¶Nerſon 
they have by nature a quickneſs of ſmell, which make s cal 
infection ſooner perceivable; and partly by the nouril ma 
they take, their feeding on the earth with prone heads, ts du 
king the exhalation more eaſy to be ſuck'd in with hyſic 
Thus has Hippocrates, ſo long after Hemer writ, ſubſenb urſla 
his knowledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſte llude 
There have ſome who have referr'd this paſſage F whi 
religious ſenſe, making the death of the mules and dop Wy Y. 7 
fore the men to point out a kind method of providen ice 0 
puniſhing, whereby it ſends ſome previous afflitions to s ſec 
mankind, ſo as make them ſhun the greater eyils by N or 


octry, calls a Remark perfectly fine and ag ets þ 


„ on 
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or nine long nights; thro” all the duſty air 
he Pyres thick-flaming hot a diſmal glare. © mat 
ut e're the tenth revolving I? —_— 
nſpir'd by June, Thetir god-like'fon > © 
onven'd to council all the 2 vl 10e 
or much the Goddeſs mouti d her Heroes fflinn 
Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the — 
{chilles thus the King of men addreſt. | 
Why leave we not the fatal Trojan RED patrol 
ind meaſure Bi a fat we crbſt delore?,, 3 
F 5 yaa 2250 


KM War het zom 919 37% — ö * UI 


3. 74. Thetis? god-like fon Convener —— On the 5 * 
lay a council is held to — 2 nice why the Gods were an de. 5 


lararch obſerves, how. juſtly. © apps the characters o 
erſons, to the incidents; not og Agamemnen but Ach. 
call this council, who of, all the Kings; was 22 able 
f making obſervations up —— 

5 duration, gs having 1 — 22 to — Ady of of: 
Phyſick. One may mention alſo * k of Euftarhing in 
urſuance to his 7 Nef e im 2 this caſe might 
llude to his koow Se, of an evil anne in Os 1 — 

* he was 


— 


but 10 — he\ 
lames not ales the wat too fs having en- 
uuſted t an * plays iy the mar 90 ly. He 
*ads the Ager, he would conſult, by pointing at omeghing 


acly done with reſpect to Apolle, And while he continucs 
thin the guard * civil nr atteting his inſinuati- 


F . 


—— — Q — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


us'd (after performin 
cred place, and 
ticular ſubje& whi 


bliged to ſleep nt the altar 
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The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſp; 
_ "Tis time to. ſave the few remains of war. 
But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, | 
Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 
8; Or learn the waſtful vengeance to remove, 


By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend: from Jeve 


ons, he encourages thoſe who may have-more knowledge ty 
out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party mak 
ir ſafety; which has its effect immediately in the fob 
lowing ſpeech-of Chalcas, whoſe demand of protection ſhew 
upon whom the. offence is to be pla ** 

J It does not ſeem that by the von 


: 5. 86. By myſtick dreams 


exeingroa@ an 


interpreter of dreams is meant, for we hart 
no hint of any —— 


ng dream which wants to be interpret 
ed. We may therefore more probably refer it to ſuch why 
proper rites) to lie down at ſome ſi 
a dream from the Gods upon any par 
they defir'd. That this was a prattice 
amongſt them, appears from the Temples of Amphiaras: in 
Beotia, and Pedaliriu in Apulia, where the enquirer* was 6 
the skin of rhe Beaſt he hul 
ſacrific'd, in order to obtain an auer. It is in this manned 
that Latinws in 'Virgils ſeventh book goes 
emple of Fans, where we have, a 
e euſtom. Strabe, lib. 16. has ſpoken c 
le of Feruſalem 2s a plate of this nature; ** whete (ſay 
he) “the people either dream'd for themſelves, or 'procurt 
« ſome good dreamer to do it:“ By which it ſhould ſeem be 
had read ſomething concerning the viſion of their prophets 
as that which Samwekhad when he was order'd to fleep a this 
time before the ark, and upon C 
the deſtructian of Ek's houſe; br that which h 
lemon after having ſacrific'd before the ark at Gibeon, Tit 
ſame author has"alſo mention'd the Temple of; Ser: 
his ſeventeenth boch, a8 a place for receiving. 


upon 


* 
— 


to dream in tht 
particulat deſctiption d 


doing fo had an acre 
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broken vows this heavy curſo hive laid; © 
et altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. Putiuc* 
o Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore. 
nd Phebus dart his burning ſhaſts no more. 
He ſaid; and ſate i when Chalcarthins reply d, o!" 
halcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide. 
hat ſacred Seer, whoſe comprehenhve view \ 
he paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
priſing low, the venerable Sage 
hus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 
Belov'd af Jour, Achill / would'ſt thou knorr 
hy angry Phæbus bends his fatal bow? 
irſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word /: © * 
df ſure protection, by thy. pow'r and word. 
or I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
ad truths, e RIO EAR * d 0 ia 


> Pr . 
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Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 
105 For tho' we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 
Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. + 
To whom Pelides. From thy inmoft ſoul”. . 
Speak what thou know'ſt; and ſpeak without controul, 
Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 
Ao To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand : 
115 Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 
The King of Kings; fhall touch that ſacred head. 
Encourag d thus; the blameleſs man replies ; 
Nor vows unpaid, ner flighted ſucriſic se; 
% erben ANAND ( entFHinA % WAS 2 * 


N 114; Not n rb FB] Aſtet Aebiller' brodebt . 
Chaltai by his dark de oi ear ” Chev man 


fr, is 
toptie 
ren w. 


perceir'd them, and was unwilling to be the i} that nam rc 
the King, artſully demands aproceRion'in' ch æ Manner, Mepare 
confirms thoſe s,' and extorrs from Achilles this warm . ; 
particular expteſſion, That he would protetk him eren by « 

asK*c 


e gainſt Agamemnen, * (who, is he'fays; is lh the greatt 
-man of Greece, to hint that at. the expirati 
ſhould be again-redic'@' to de bat 
luce Plurarcty -takE&s notice of "as" 
. o 
J. 117. The blameleſs,] T er epithet «paper, or 9 
| } So! h 


- 
0 
1 


— 
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zut he, our Chief, provok d the raging peſt. 
polls's vengeance for his injur'd Prieſt. 
Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ccaſe ,, 
zut plagued ſhall ſpread, and fun' ral fifes ineretſe, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
o her own'Chryſa ſend the black- ey d maid- 
perhaps, with added facrifice and prayr, 

he Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown 
e Monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne; 

Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 

\nd from his eyeballs/flaſh'd the living fire. 

\ugur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 

rophet of plagues, for ever boding ill 


„is frequent in Hemer, but not always us'd with ſo muche 
topriety as here. The reader may obſerve that care has not 
een wanting thro" this tranſlation, to preſerve thoſe epithers 
hich are peculiaz fo, the author, whenever they receive. any 
auty from the circumſtances about them ; as this of blame- 


_ nanteftly does in, the preſent paſſage. It is not only ap 
eto 4 pile but to one who bein cen of the _ 
„ epatres with an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover it, 
wi 2. 137. A. gur accu. ] This exprefſion.is not merely threw 


« by chance, but proves what Cs ſaid of the King when 
as 


are d protection, * That he harbour'd anger in bis heart. 
e aims at the prediction chalcar had given at Ants; ige 
— — before, fot” the ſacrificing his daugicr Ipbigenia, A 


This, aud the two following lines, are in a manner repeti- 
P 3 tions 


135 For this are Phæbus Oracles explor d, 


140 And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer d gold? 


af .HOMER' TD. Book 


Still muſtthat tangue ſume wounding meſſage bring 
And ſtill thy prieftly pride provake thy King? 


To teach the Greats to murmur at their Lord? 
For this with. falſhoods is my honour ſtain d: 
Is Heav'n offended, and a prieſt profan d. 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold. 


A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace. 
Not half ſo dear were Clytemneſtra's charms, 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 


tions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the re 
to conſider how far it may be allow'd, or rather priis'd k 
beauty, when we confider with Exfathuus that it is a mol 
rural effect of anger to be full of words, and inſiſtis 
that which galls us. We may add, that theſe reiteratedt 
preſſions might be ſuppos'd to be thrown out ane after 
ther, as Agamemmen is ſtruck in the confuſion of his pal 
firſt by the remembrance of. one prophecy, and then of 
ther, which the ſame man had utter d againſt him, 

y. 143. Not half fo dear were ä charms.) 
memnen having heard the charge which Chalcas drew up ag 
him in two particulars, that he had affronted the Frick 
' refus'd to reſtore his daughter ; he offers one anſwer 

ives ſoftening colours to both, that he lov'd her as vd 
bis Queen Chremneſtra for her perfeRions, Thus be 
ſeem to ſatisfy the father by Kindneſs to his daughrer, to 
cuſe himſelf before the Greeks for what i pet and to 1 
e 

11. | | 
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Vet if the Gods demand her, let her fail; 

Dur cares are only for the publick weal: 

et me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 

nd ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 

do dearly valu'd, and ſo juſtly mine. 

ut ſince for common good I yield the fair, 

y private loſs let grateful Greece repair ; 

or unrewarded let your Prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 

Infatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 

ond. of the pow * * fondet of the priae! 
_ Would'li 


þ. 199. ſtints Were where this pallica of er 
oud, it { dye nbd i 
e the er of Achilles, which might 
him in ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould knowy 
a the Poet rather ſtudy'd nature than perfection, in the 
Jing down his characters. Me zeſolv'd ro ng the conſe- 
ences of anger; he oonſider d what virtues and vices would 
aduce moſt o bring. bis Mora out of the Fable z nod an- 
L his chief perfons after the manner in 
kick We generally find them; making the fault which moſs 


AA 


4 


, "> 


» uliacly attends any. quality, to refide with. it. Thus 
Ln plac'd pride with magnanimity in men, and 
ze ak with — in vo, And thus we mut take his - 


dick difpaſſion'd character, but as 
dmpounded of cougage and anger; one Who finds him- 
if almoſt invineible, and aſſumes an uncontroul'd e 
e eee 
onour not to or 

ainſt them, — 3 they have cond him 


% not a5 a mere her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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160 We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 
165 Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our eonqu ring pow: 


10 Think not to rob me of 2 ſoldier's right, 


' 
, 


Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhould yiel 
The due reward of many 2 welk-fought field? 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors flain, 


But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 
(That trick of Tyrants) may be born by llayes; 
Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, © © 
The ſpoils of Aion ſhall thy loſs requite, 


Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 

Then thus the King. Shall 1 my prize reſign | 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine? inn u 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 


* 
894 * 
? a h 
4 _ 0 


an. TL IS iO 603. 9.44.44 4 
»whoſe-inexorable reſentment will not let him hearken 
any terms of accommodation. Theſe” are the Lights al 
hades of his character, which Hemer has heighten'd u 
—— — — the A ome is 
arling quality of Epic Poetry; and on the r, anger 
particular ſubjett of this — When characteis thus m- Acbil 
ate well conducted, tho? they be not morally beam man's 
quite through, they conduce more to the end, and are en of 
poetically perfeddt. [1 81 
Plmar.h takes occafion from the obſervation of this © 
duct in Hemer, to applaud: his juſt- imitation: of nature * 
truth, in repreſenting virtues and vices intermixed in his pon 
roes: conttary to the paradoxes and ſtran ſitions of t 
Stoics, who held that no vice could conſt with virtue, 
the leaſt virtue with vice. Flut. de , Pee. 
V. 165. Great as thew art, and like 4 Gd tn Hr.] The wot 


* 


7 


1 
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At thy demand han Treftore fle maid Wy 2 
Firk let the Juſt e utvalent be paidls- ))) 
Such as a King migkt ab; and let it be 
A treaſure worthy her, and Worthy *the;- 
Or grant me this, or with 4 monarch's Claim * NK 
This hand (hall ſefte fonte other captive" dame; 
The mighty Ajax ſhall His prize rege edi) rid T 
ulyſes' ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine: 
The man who ſuffers, loudly may wann 
And rage he _ menen 


a * L 


in the e ate Serehe Ax Dh is ſoon . 
eall'd , and others in other places, The phraſe of 4&vare- 
or god-like is not uſed by the Boet to fignify ion in men,. 
but apply*d to conſiderable n account of 42 
parti duales or _ ich they were {4 
of far above the common fi mankind... T ft * 7 
A to —.— on account” his — valout, to / 
e: for his em in wiſdom: even to Patty bis ex- 
ceeding deaury, and ro Chtamneftra for ſeveral fair endow- 
ments, , 7 LIAILIGO AW 2 
52 Ur Firft 15 the Fl err J. The dein larger 
right between lle, eee ſeems to be this. 
—— pleads that —— could nat 5 7 0 any other | 
man's captive without a new diſttibition, it an in 
on of private property... On the other hand; as Agamenmnen's- 
power was limited, how cute ir thar all the Grecian Captidis © - 


oa pee d a eee An Rade e. dee foantl 


pon that Law, 
dower of raking W 5g pare . * rey he per dg 14 tor for 5 = 
ſe: Andche being are 
ſeemꝰ d but 1 that = nee: 2 [cond _ h 
Tujay ar ra yi 21072 : "Ly 11A 


Fs But 
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But this when time require It now remain: il 
We launch a bark ta plow the din ir | 


wy waft the acres. — 8 aten 


185 800n hall the ir the able ſkip aſcend, . 5 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge N Fun 
This Creta's King, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, . | 
Or wiſe Ulyſſes, ſee perform d our will; 

Or, if our royal Pleaſure ſhall ordain, 

190 Achilles ſelf conduct her O er the Main: 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſwage- 
At this, Pelides frowning ſteru, reply d * 5 

O tyrant, arm'd with. infleare ale! . 
195 Inglorious ſlave to int reſt, ever join d vas 
With fraud, unworthy. of a royal mind! I ** 
- What gen Tous Greek, obedient t to thy word, 1 
Stall form an ambud, or iball ii the words 192 
What cauſe have I.to war at thy decree , . | 
200 The diſtant Trojans never injut d me: 2 
To Phrhia's realing no. hoſtile troops they led, 12 
Safe in her vales my wwrlkecourfers fed; 30 1 
Far hence remov'd, the boarſe-reſounding main, I. 
And will of rocks, ſecure my native reign, What | 


— 
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zoſe fruitful foil luxuriant harveſts grace, 

ich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
lither we ſail' d, à voluntary throng,, 

'avenge: # private, not a publick wrong: 

What elſe to Trey th' aſſembled nations draws, 
ut thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe 2 
sthis the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
difgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve. 
nd dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds. of many a dreadful day? 


; | ann $28 

p. 213. And darſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away,- : 
Due te the deeds of ma A dreadful u rr 
he anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account 
Wf women, bur yer it is obſervable that they are con- 
jucted with a different air. Agamemnen appears as 4 lo- 
er, Achilles as a warriour : The one ſpeaks of Chryſers: as 4 
beauty whom he valu'd equal to his wife, and whoſe merit- 
as too conſiderable ro be eaſily reſign'd; the other treats- 
Þriſers as a flave, whom he is congern d to preſtrve in point”. ; 
ff honour, and as a teſtimony of his glory. Hence it is | 
we never hear him mention her but as his Spei/, the Re- 
verd of war, the Gift the Grecians gave him, or the like ex» 
reſſions: And accordingly he yields her y not in grief for, 
miſtreſs whom he loſes, butia ſullenneſs for an injury that 
done him. This obſervation is Madam Dacier's, andwwill 
ten appear juſt” as we ptoceed further. Nothing is finer 
ban the Moral ſhewn us- in this quarrel, of the blindack 
ad partiality of mankind to their own fanlts : The Gre- 
ian make a wat to recover a woman that was raviſh'd, and 
te in danger to fail in the attempt by a'diſpute about ano- 
her. Agamemnen while he E 4 rape, commits one ; 
ind Achilles while he is in the utmo [ot himſelf, reproaches 
non. for his paſſibnate temper. © 


| F OR 


. 


- 
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215 A prize as.fmall, O tyrant! match'd with thine, 
As thy owwactions if compard to mine. 
Thbine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 
220 Or batren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 1 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy flave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſalia's ſhore. 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 
225 To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour ! fly, 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy, | 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 
230 To pow r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear: 


E 


v. 226. Fly, mighty warrisur.] Achilles having threaten'd 
leave them in the former ſpeech and ſpoken of his wall 
actions; the Poet here puts an artful peice of ſpite in the mouti 
of Agamemnen, making him opprobriouſly brand his retret 
as & fight, and leſſen the appearance of his courage, by ct 
ling it the love of contention. and laughter. 

p 229... Kings, the Gods diftingwi/td care.] In the original! 
is auclespticy.or nwr/t by, Jove. Hemer often uſes to call bl 
Kings 5 ſuch epithets as Ale, born of the,Gods, or Wiley 
peic, bred by the God:; by which he points out to themſelves 
the offices they were ordain'd for; and to their people, tis 


te yereass 


F 


* 
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rife and debate thy redlet lot employ, 
nd wars and horrots are ty ſavage joy.” ' 
f thou haſt ſtrength, 'twas Heav'n that ſtren — 
or know, vain man i thy valour is from God. [ſo 
ale, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away. 
ule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway: : 
heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 01 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 

o, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons; but here 

is mine to threaten,” Prince, and thine to fer. 
now, if the God the beauteous dame demand, my | 
y bark ſhall waft her to her native land; | 
ut then prepare, imperious Prince! prepare, 

ierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 

v'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming Prizes |, 

Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. a0 a 


v7 


ence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour 


384 * 


e 


1 Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r; BY _ . 
l hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, . 
2 That Kings: are. e ſubject to the Gods done. my 
ca ho ele 

A 1 — 20 1% 023. 1493! 


verence — ſhoatd be —— Tbeſe expreſiiolis 276 
fe&ly in the exalted ſtyle of the . nations, and 'cor- 
ſpondent to thoſe places of e 
4 Gods and rhe Go of ene Ih; Six. 


ig ig 2d 


7 4 A bill 
4 
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His heart ſwell d high,, and labour'd. in his breaſt, | 
Diſtracting thoughts. by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir d by. wrath, and now by reaſon. cool'd:. 
255 That prompts his band to draw the. deadly, ſword, | 
Force thro the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 
Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay d, 
260 While half unſheath d appear d the glitt ring blade, iſ... 


Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, * 
*Juze. Sent by the: * ſiſter and the wife of Joves, __ 


* l 1 0 4 g 
* # # "I þ g 9 - 
di 6. 2} - g N *J . (b 
* . G - 4 * - 


v. 261. Minerva ſwift defeended Ned dey Hemer har 


by degrees rais'd Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to mi forn 
him _— 2 TINY in the cou i pa 
Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen oi iniot 


by him, pulls him back in the very inſtant of execution. H culia 
parlies with her a while, as imagining ſhe would: adviſe ns op 
to proceed, but upon the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein thet 
ſhould be a ſulli reparaiton of his;henoun, he: ſheatholi 
ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends to Heaven, and it 
being left, to / himſelf, falls again upon his: Genetal with vi 
ter expreſſions. The allegory here may be allow'd by ery 
reader to be uaforc'd: The prudence of Achille: checks hi 
in the raſheſt moment of his anger, it works upon him « 
ſeen. to others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to. 
6K till hp. cemembers his own importagee, and depends d 
on it that there * oß theit courtiag hin 
expence inte the alliance again. Having wilt: 
felf by ſuch reflexions, he forbears ta —— N 
but thinking that he ſacrifices enough to prudence by this for 


nl. AO RR Hun. ay 

x both the Princes claian'd her equal care) 

hind Che: ſtood, and by the golden bair 

billes ſei'd; to him ons conſeſt: 

able cloud conceal'd ax from dhe ren 
ſees, and ſudden to che Goddeſs. crie ,, 
own by the flames that ſparkle:from' her Eyes. T 
Deſcends Minerva, im her gunrdian cafe. 
heav'nly witnefs of the wrongs F bear. 


"Ids 


2 


ance, lets the thought of it vaniſh from him; and no- 

= du 1 gone, but he 7 ——— * 

DA t the gratification is paſſion. All this is 

ſt _ : age: whoſe MotaFis evident, and.gen 

« on t Comme ntat oss. , CRT RF _ 

468 Kyo by the flames that ſparkled from her tyes.] They 
ry after the mot minute manner, 2 


e, 


ia catry-0n this g : 
this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if 'we 
ely-deſtroy the bodil r. Du what 
deligning to have his Moral ſo open, would take — 
form it intũ a Fable? In the proper mythological ſcaſe,. / 
is paſſage ſhould be referr'd ro Minerva; according to aan 
ooh inion of the ancients, .who ſuppos d that the Gods; had n 
WS culiar light in their 2 That Hemer was not ignorant of. h 
is opinion, appears his uſe of it. in other places, as- 
zen in the third 14 Helena by-this, means diſcovers Ven 
ad that he meant it here! is particularly aſſerted — 
in the third book of his. Ethropick hiſtoſy. © The Goth 
— wh... known in wn bo — 1 to men by the fix 
glare-of their eyes, or their gliding paſſage through airs - 
. moning their = 1 theſe marks Homer has 40 * 
tom his know] f the Ati learning, | 
one to Pallas, and the other to Neptune. 11244 cos 
as gon into the contrary opinion, and blames FH A, 


thers without ogerthrowing theſe authorities, or aſſigning 
wing 11. — 
28 


Dy other reaſon but that it was not propet fo 


OS 


* 
4 "4 * 
w 4s \ * $4 >» 
From: 
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From Atreas' ſon? Then let thoſe eyes that vi or) 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear! (the progeny of Joves replies) me 

Jo calm thy fury I forfake the ſkies: 
275 Let great Achilles, to the'Gods reſign'd, hen 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind,” rn 

By awful Jamo this command is giv n; 5. 2 
The King and you are both the care of Heav'n, ic. .* 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, WF* © 
280 But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. ch a 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heay'nly pow 1 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 4 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore;MWrercir 
And bribe thy friendſtip with a boundles ſtore. Mü 
285 Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 
Command thy paſſions; and the Gods obey... 1 
To her Pelides. With regardful ear 1 

Tis juſt, O Goddeſs! 1 thy dictates hear, a a. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs: | Gree! 
290 Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will 5 
He Kid, obſeryant of the blue-ey'd maid; 75 
Then in he ſheath return d the ſhining; blade, ! 14 
The Goddeſs ſwift io high Olympus. lien, | 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. * 


« 
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or yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 
hich thus redoubling on Atridi broke. 
monſter! mix d of inſolence and fear, 
hou dog in forehead, but in heart a deert Lan . 
nen wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare; 2% 
r nobly face the horrid front of war? 26 


4 298, The dog i in forehead] It has been one of thi cles 
againſt the manners of 'Homer*s Heroes, that t 
Gre. Moaſ. de 1s Motte affirms in his diſcourſe upon the h 
4 that great men differ from the vulgat in their manner 
expreſſing their paſſion ; but certainly in violent paſſions » 
ch as thoſe of Achilles and Aamemmnen) the Great are as 
delt as any others to theſe ſallies ; of which we have fre- 
ent examples both from hiſtory and experience, Plwtarch, 


* 


ting notice of this line, gives it as a particular commen- 
ion of Hemer, that he conſtantly affords us a fine le- 


bus 


Qure of n in his teptehenſions and pxaiſc | 
fercing them not to Oy » ods of f fortune N 
thoſe of the mal. which a our power, and for which 
ve are blameable or 1 OR y« 7. Thus. ſays —_ * 
nennen is teptoach' d for, impude fear, djex 
yain-bragging, 1dowenens for the * of contention, and 
hes does not teprove even Therfite: but as a babbler, that 
he had ſo 8925 perſonal deformities to object to him. In. 
ike manner alſo the appellations. and — 
a accoſt one another, are generally 
diſtig ation of merit, as Wie Uu, 


or (qual to Jove in 1 4 * chilles 1 Glery of thi 
Greeks,” and the ſike. 1 Poets, 22 
J. 258. In bd fights to 2 7 — has magnifyd the 


b 45 the boldet manner of fight. They went upon 
oſe parties with a few men only generally the moſt da» 
ig of the army,.on N « of the greateſt d, where 
ey were t re more expos d than in a regular battel; 
bus [domenews in the — book, expreſsly tells Auen 
the greateſt courage appears in this way of ſervice, cach 
aa being. in mann f Ane proof. of it. Ewe 
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Tis ours, the chance Uf:ighing fields to try, 


hic 


Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant dye; Dn ti 

So much tis ſafer thro: the camp to go, is | 

And rob a ſubject, then deſpail a ſo. ner 
305 Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe | 

Sent in Joves anger on a flayith race, 15 


Who loſt to ſenſe of gen rous freedom paſf, 2 
Are tam d to, wrongs, or this: had been thy aft. 
Now by this ſacred ſeeprie, hear me ſwear, 
310 Which m never "more ſhallleaves or bloſſoms * 
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el Spendunny Is ahis 


. XN Now by 1 | ahis f , 
blames Z»/farbin?; for Air ' this bir? m Anale, in has 
fear by t 15 thing | ores wie s they * 
(as from A , which. tbe other * 

a — ſo plainly * ane, vom; ir is 2 wonder they c a; 

be rag me The ſubffance of the whole paſſag e in * 


that if we conſider the ſteptie ſimply as — 
ett, an bs the manner of the ancients rakes in his tran 
| — he to fear by; but that Hamer hix 109 | 
e ſad 1 57 55 AA Logs Pr 
* ae 
— That us NE) Oo Pains 
never rennite dd foakhh, fo neichet ould it amley 
fourth again; after they were divided by this content 
Secondly; That à ſceptre being the mark * and > 
dob of juſtice, to feat by it might in effe& be conſt 
wearing by the God 2 OL 1 itſelf; al 
according] it is ſpoken y Ariforle, x. t. as 4 
ſolemo — of Kings. . 
© 1 cannot leave this paſſage our 
„dome moderne who have c it e d 
it has been eſterm' d a beaumy by the ancients and engt 


i * 


„ 
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uc ſever'd from the trupk (as Lfrom thee). 


dn the bare mommtains . left its parent neee: 
iis ſceptre. form d by temper'd ſteel c pro 
iu enfign of the delegates of. eva, JN, Mon nt 


in he its imitation, Vigil bay nes fanſec'dinKs 
2 An, for the ſceptre of L / 


3: Vs ſcptrum hee (ſceptrums dextrs 
— Nunquam fronds levi funde eee 


e recs ſings, 12101 
Mare caren, poſuitque, e brachia Ee a 8 
Olim arbos, nunc arti 2 0267 IRA 
N, parriduſque dai patams Latiniz. "7 5 


t 1 cannot think this comes up to the ſpirizor 0 of 

mer, notwithſtanding the j ding of Scaliger, who 2244. 

dr Virgil, upon à trivial compariſon of the wording in each, 
5. . 3: Poet. It fails in a greater point than any he has men- 

ond, which is, that there ys'd on occaſian of a 

has et of the woo 3 diviſion; 1. yet de — 

e cutting of the wood incapacity 

— in as many words 6 Homer, "t is borrow'd by 

alerins — in his third book; where he mn 

a vattior by his ſpear, 4 EE. 


Hane wege pal — flaws, X 
Vt ſemal of Ii & matre perempta, 


Pl mrs ee, prefers e, V 
— anat a 


a however he here borrow ſome exprefions 
an Virgil ot. fall below hin i in others, he has neventhelels 
pr to Hemer in the emblem, by introducing the oath * 
as grief for. ſailing to Col bi. without Her. ules, when he 
Fparated him from the body of the Argent: to ſearch aftos 
Ml. To zender the — this paſſage more mam ſeſt 
the Wange the feweſt. words goſſibie) in 
lhistrandlation ,. 


is — 


* 


= 
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2315 From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice ſpring: 
(Tremendous oath? inviolate to Kings) 
By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 
| When fluſh'd with laughter, Hector comes to ſpr 
320 The purpled more with mountains of the dead, 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs 21 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent, to fave: £ 
Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know - -. 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 
325. He ſpoke; and furious, hutl'd againſt the gr 
«His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 
Then ſternly glent fate, With like Ane 
The raging King return d his frowns again- 
2 0 calm their paſſion with the words of age, C 
330 Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, N 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion {kill'd,.. 1s +; 
Words, ſweet as honey, 9G his Vps wart: 


__ * —— K —— uf 5 , > 


— „ ene e 

iſe had not been agreeable to the haughty nature 
— yet Plutarch has mention'd a caſe, and'with'telpi 
to him, wherein it is allowable. He ſays that Achilles har 
"other times aſcrib'd his ſucceſs to I,, but it is permit 
to a man of merit and figure who is injutiouſlndealt with 
— 3 to thoſe who was ene and 


os} Tx 
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o generations now had paſt away, 

ſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 

o ages oer his native realm he reign'd, 

{ now th example of the third remain d. 

view'd with awe the venerable man; | 

jo thus, with mild benevolence, began: 

What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece! what; oy 
Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy? 
That 


133. Tuo 3 The Commentators make not 
r to haye liv'd three hundred years ( 2 to Ovid's 
ion z) they take the word 9 not. to fignify a century 
ge of the world; but a eration or compaſs s of time in 
þ one ſet of men flouciſh, which. in the common com 

dn is thirty. yeats; and accordingly i it — 8 
i the more probable, 

om what Neffor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
$ the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war, The fight 
he Lapithe and Orr fell out fifty five or fifty, fax years, 
re the 73 of Trey þ nd 255 of 2 and .Achils 
Hen in the tent war. * 

lxty fave * the reac. an 2 fought bin. 
Cuntawri; he was ; capa r* — — time of giving counſel, 
bat one cannot imagine him to have been under twenty: 
n whence it will A that he was now almoſt arti- d 


ve concluſion of his Bind 8 aud about fowſcore and 


| or — and WR 2 
cure 339, What 2 
rep u. 


„„ 


viſeſt, i hes Gzeek is raiſed 


iet the Þ ri e. fram' d entixely 
— A 8 | 1 2 - 
and in wi 4 ecalo — 
4 4 5 d 0 | 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern a NN 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat reftrain, 
Nor think your Neftor's years and wiſdom: vain, 

345 A Godlike race of Heroes once I knew, 

Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 
Lives'there a chief to match Pirichous' fame, | 

* ph. che bold, or Crnens deathleſs name. 


grestel Heroes had aged with defetence. He ſdes ni 
neither, that he might ner anger any one, while he _ 
them to the methods of reconciliation ; aud he aj 
to fide with berk hill he praiſes euch, that they may 
duc'd by the recolleQion of one another's worth to ret 
te that amiry which would bring ſucceſs to the cauſe. 
wis not however” conſiftent with dhe plan of the poem t 
they ſhould entirely be appess'd, for then the anger in 
be at an end which was propos d as the 2 of the 
em. Hemer has not therefore made this ſpeech to hare! 
full ſucceſs ; and yet that the er 'of his Nefer mij 
not be thrown' out of character by its vy ts proving | una vailil 


manag d ſhould abate immediate! upon his ſpeaking; « 
meninen 'confeſſes that all he ſpoke 27 8 7 Athilles p 
ſes not to fight for Bra, if the 155 ſent for, aud 
council diſſolves: 

It is to be obſery'd that this Ahe of authority t 
wiſdom in Nefer, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, 
made to exert itſelf thro* all the great emergencies of 
Poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propoſes that a 
pedient which reduces the army into their order after! 
— 1 in the ſeepud book. tlie Greeks ale in che 


iſtreſſes, por 1 2 Ging the foi 
tion before the fle Thich is ILIEED 2 pe | 


4. * 00 
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early youth my, hardy days I led: E 
d with the- thirſt ich virtuous envy breeds, 


d from their hills the ſhaggy Centanrs tore. 
jen Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten d and obey d. 
you, young warrior, hear my age adviſe. 


des, ſeize not on the beauteous flagge: 
it prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 


* ie maledy exalts above | 

* 

kl pow'rs of earth,- hs ee 

den bom unite, with well conſenting mund. 


all authority with ſtrength be join d. 


eus, endu'd with more than monal mig ol 
polyphemus like the / Gods in fight? 1 1 | 
ith theſe of old to toils of þatrel med 1k: bend 


d ſmit with loyg of honourable deeds. . | 
ongeſt of Men, they;pierc'd.the mountain boar, 7 
gd the wild defarts red with monſters gore, > 


theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive aris I fway'd;, 2-1 


n my youth, ev 'n theſe; eſteem d me wiſe, 


thou, Achilles, treat our Pripco with pride 
Kings be juſt, anf ſow teisn po r preſile. 
ez the firſt honours of the war adom, 7.01 
Gods in ſtrength, and of, a Goddeſs born: 


Leave 


3 
Leave me, O King! to bam Achill rage: 


Rule thou thy ſelf, as more adyanic'd in age. 


Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 
375 The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt, 


This ſaid, he ceas d: The King of Ven repli 


Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe, 
But that imperious, that unconquer d ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 
380 Before his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 

His word che law, and he the Lord of all 
Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, our ſelf obey? 
What King can bear a rival in his way? 
Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force has giv" 


I 385 Has foul reproach a privilege-from heav'n ? 


Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 


To live thy flave, and ill to ſerve in vain, © 
390 Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decreez '- - 

| Command thy vaffals, but command not me. 
Seine on Brin whom the Grecjans dom d 
My prize « o wir, YET e 


Y * K. 21 46 42811 4 ** 
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\nd ſeize ſecure; No more Achilles dra 

His conqu ting ſword in any woman cauſ. 

he Gods command me to forgive the paſt: 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt t: 

or know, thy blood,- when next thou dar ſt invade; 

Shall ſtream in 'vengeance on my recking blade. 

At this they ceas'd; the ftern debate expir'dz- / | 

The chiefs in ſullen majeſty reti e. 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 

nere near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 

ean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars " 

well-rigg'd ſhip for Chryſa's ſacred ſhores ; -... 

igh on the deck was fair Chr) ſeis plac d. 

nd fage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'dy + 

J. 943 No more Achilles draw: 

His conqu ring ſword in any woman's cauſe, ] 

hen Achilles promiſes, not to conteſt for hie, he Exptelſes 

in a ſharp deſpiſing air, I will not fight for the ſake of a we- 
dy which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique re- | 

xion upon thoſę commanders, whom he is about to leave | 

the ſiege for her Eduſe, _ One may obſerve how well it ig | 

ncy'd of the Poet, to make one woman Sed . of 4 

arrel which breaks an alliatice'that was only form'd upon 

count of another: and how much the citcumſtance thus 

alider d contributes to keep up the anget of 'Athilles, for. 


| 
tying on the Poem beyond this*difſolucion of rhe council; | 
Ir (as he himſelf argues with Vhſ75 in the 9 Tied) it is at ten- 

| 


. 4& 


able for him to rerain his anger upon the account of fers, 
for the brothers with all Grecce to carry on « wat upon the 
re of Helena. Ido not know that any commentaror hag 

en notice of this ſarcaſm'of Achilier, which I chink a very 


vious one. 
G Sale 


33 MROMER'\ILIAD. Bons! 
Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow d. 
Then ſwiftly failing, cut the liquid road. 
410 The hoſt to expiate, next the King prepares, 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray rs, 
Wan d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans d, and caſt th ablutions in the main, 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 


41 5 And bulls and goats to Phæbus altars paid. Li 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, _ De 
And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies. Pe 

The army thus in ſacred rites engag d. | ' 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag d. | 

420 To wait his will two facred heralds ſtood, I kt 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. by Not 
Haſte to the fierce Achilles tent (he cries) - --. 


Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 


v. 413. TH oblutions.) All our former Englih tranfiati 
| to have err'd in the ſenſe of this line; the word au decon 
being differently tender'd by them, offals, or entraili, or pu 
ments, ot ordures, a groſs ſett of ideas, of which, Homer is a 
guilty. The word. comes from avs, eue, the ſame verdt 
whence F which precedes in the line, is demi y ut; 
So that the ſenſe appears to be as it is endet d here M reatm 
waſh'd, and threw away their uaſtungs. ] Fechaps this MM ory 4; 
tion might be uſed as a phyſical remedy in cleanſiag them WS ich i 
the infection of the plague: as Pau;/anias tells us it was by han 
Arcadians, from whence he ſays the plague was called 
by the Greeky, 
<4 Subl 


Book I. HOHEN, ILIAD. 
Submit he muſt; or if they will not part, 
Our ſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 
Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 
Penſive thy walk along the barren ſands: | | 
Arriv'd, the Heroe in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpeR, on his arm reclin'd. 

At awful diſtance long they filent ſtand, 

Loth to advance, or ſpeak their bard command; 
Decent confuſion! This the Goolike man 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods! 
I know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; 


35 


Not you, but your imperious lord I blame, 


y. 430. At awful diftance filent There was requir'd a 
narkable management to preſerve alf che- characters which * 
are concern'd in this nice conjuagure, warrein the heralds 
vere to obey at their perils Agamonnen was to be gratify'd 
dy an inſult on Achilles; and Achille; was to ſuffer fo as night 
decome his pride, and not have bis violent temper provok'd, 
From all this the Poet has found the ſecret to extricate himſelf, 
by only taking care to make his heralds ſtaud in ſight, and 
Jilent. Thus they peither make Agamomnen's majcity ſuffer 
Dy uttering their qeſlage ſubmiſſively, por occaſion à cough 
treatment from Achilles by . demanding Br:i/ci: in the petem 
ory ait he order d and at the fame time Achilles is gracfy 
ith the opportunity of giving het up, as if he rat het ſent 
han was torc'd to relinquiſh her. The att of this has been 
a notice of by Exſftaiiins, L | 


G 2 Patroclus 


— 
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Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſcis bring ; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
440 But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 

Witneſs to Gods above, and men below ! 

But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 

That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 

Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, | 


445 Tho' proftrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein: 4 

f The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, * 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, Gre 

Unſkill'd to judge the future by the paſt, _ Ho 

In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt. * 

l 450 Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought; 

| She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, y 

Paſt filent, as the heralds held her hand, — 


And oft look d back, ſſow- moving o'er the ſtrand, bie 


an Ia eee 7153 Of 07525040 355 ther 
5 451: She in ſoft ſorrows.) The behaviour of Broſer: in ation 
departure is no leſs beautifully imagin'd than the former. His. 
French or Italian Poet had  laviſh'd all his wit and paſſion H them 
two long ſpeeches on this occaſion, which the heralds m more 
have wepr to hear; inſtead of which Homer gives us a fin bas t 
pictute of nature, We fee Briſeis paſſing unwillingly alone retice 
with a dejected air, melted iu tenderneſs, and not able to . theſe 
tera word: Aud in the lines immediately following, we hi :eaſo, 
a contraſte to this in the gloomy reſentment of chiller, with Ach 
madenly retites to the ſhore and vents his rage #lond to they miſtr 
ſeas. The variation of the numbers juſt in this place adds come 
great beauty to it, which has been endeavout d at in te ©ecau 

t rauſlation. Nn 
| * Na . 


* 
*- U 
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Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 
But fad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep, from whence his mother ſprung: 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, | 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 

O parent Goddeſs!” fince in early bloom 
Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; - tt 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, | 
Great Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 
Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow'd, 


And ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 1 


5. 458. There, bad in tert.] Enufiathins obſerves on this 
place that it is no weakneſs in Heroes to weep, but the very 
effe of humanity and proof of a generous temperz for 
whick he offers ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if Se- 
phoclee would not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn ta- 
ther as a madman than a heroe, But this general obſerva- 
tion is not all we can offer in excuſe for the tears of Achilles: 
His are tears of anger and diſdain (as I have ventur'd to call 
them in the Tranſlation) of which a great and fiery remper is 
more ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this caſe Homer 
has taken care to preſerve the high character, by making him 
retice to vent his tears out of ſight. And we may add to 
theſe an obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond, the 
reaſon why Agamemnen parts not in tears from cher, and 
Achilles does from Briſeis : The one parts willingly from his 
miſtreſs; and becauſe he does ir for his * ſafety it be- 
comes an honour to him: the other is panted unwillingly, gad 
decauſe his General takes her by force, the action leds 2 
dihonour upon him. : F 

7. 464. The Thand'rer u.] This alludes toja ory which 

/ "WW Acbilles 


* 
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If yon proud Monarch thus thy ſon defies; 
Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize, 
Far in the deep receſſes of the' main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat ry reign, 
470 The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 


And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tie; i , 
Beheld him mourning; on the naked ſhores, . bog 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. bas 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let mo ſhare, whic 

475 Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. — 
thin 


He deeply fighing ſaid: To tell wy woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you know, 


Achilles tells the embaſſadors of Ag, H. . Thatht 
| ad rhe choice of two fates; one leſs glorious: at home bi 
1 eſſed with a very long life; the other fall of glory at Im 
| but then ho was never to return, The alternative being thy 

WW propos'd to him (not from Fuprtey but Thetis who reveal'd cht 

44 decree) he choſe the latter, which he looks upon as his du 
| ſince he gives away length of life for ir: and accordiugy 

when he complains to his mother of the difgtace he lics wp 

i der, it is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 

11 Monſ. de la More very judiciouſſy obſerves, that bat for riil 

fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Trey, Achills) 

character could have drawn bur little eſteem from the rende 

A heroe of a vicious mind; bleſt only with a? ſuperiority a 

ſtrength, and invulnerable into the bargain, was nor very pro 

per to excire admiration z but Hemer by this exquiſite — 
art bas made him the greateſt of heroes, who is ſtill puri 
| ing glory in contempt of death, and even under that certain 


ty generouſly devoting himſelf in every action. 


Fron 


From Thebe ſacred to Apollos name, 

(Aition's realm) our conqu'ring army came, 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils ; 


J 478. Frem Thebè.] Hemer, who open'd his poem with 
he action which immediately brought on Ahle, anger, be- 
ing now to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his 
iſ more backward in the ſtory. Thus the reader is inform'd 
in what he ſhould know, without having been delay'd from en- 
tering upon the. promis'd ſubject. This is the firſt attempe 
which ve ſee made towards the poetical method of narration, 
which differs from the hiſtorieal ; in that it does not proceed 
always directly in the line of time, but ſometimes relates 
things which have gone before, when a mote proper oppor- 
— Ab it, to make the narration more informing or 

eautiful. | ; | 

The foregoing rematk is in regard only to.the firſt ſix lines 
of this ſpeech; What follows is = rehoarfal of tlic preced- 
ing action of the poem, almoſt in the ſame words hehad uſed in 
the opening it ; and is one of thofe faults which has with moſt 


Fs BY but the account muſt be redious, of what the reader had been 
thay WW juſt before infotm'd: and eſpecially when we are given to un- 
| che WY derftand it was no way neceſſary, by what Achilles ſays at the 
beginning, that Then knew che whole fory already, As tO re- 
peating the ſame lines, a practice uſual with Hemer, it is not 
do excuſable in this place as in-thoſe, where meſſages are de- 
liver'd in the words they were receiv*d, ot the like; it bei 


duces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould. fall. into the ſelf. ſame 
words that ate ns*d'in the narration by the Poet himſelf. Yer 
Milos was ſo great an admirer and imitator. of our author, us 
not to have ſcrupled even this kind of repetition, The paſ- 
fage is at the end of his tenth book, where Aden having de- 
clar'd he would proftrate himſelf before God in certain par- 
ticular as of humijliation; thoſe acts are immediatelx after 
deſcrib'd by the Poet in the ſame words, 


G 4 But 
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juſtice been objected to our Author, It is noe to be denyd 


- 
= 


unnatural to imagine; the perſon whom the Poer intro» — 


But bright Chryſeis, heav'nly prize! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the Gen' rals bed. 
The prieſt of Phæbus ſought by gifts to gain. 


The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother Kings of Atreus royal race: 


The prieſt to rev rence, and releaſe the fair; 
Not ſo Atrides: He, with wonted pride, 
The ſire inſulted, and his gifts deny d: 


Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 
495 To Phæbus pray d, and Phoebus heard the pray 't: 


A dreadful plague enſues; Th avenging darts 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 
A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n aroſe, 


SOOMy ſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 
T' avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 
Then riſing in his wrath, the Monarch ſtorm'd; 


The fair Chryſcis to her fire was ſent, \ 
505 With offer d gifts to make the Go drelen: 
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485 His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 


490 The gen f rous Greeks their joint'confent titre, 


And points the crime, and thence derives the woe 


Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform d. 


U 
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But now he ſeiz d Bri/ei heav'nly charm, 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

d But Goddeſs ! thou, thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 

To high Olympus ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund ring God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th' æthereal hoſt, 
When 


v. 514. Oſt haft then triumph d.] The perſuaſive which Achil- 
ls is here made to put into the mouth of Theris, is moſt art- 
fully contriv*d to ſuit the preſent exigency, You, ſays he, 
muſt intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who are 
ptotected by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva: Put him therefore in 
mind that thoſe Deities were once his enemies, and adjure him 
by that ſervice you did him when thoſe very powers would have 
bound him, that he will now in his turn aſſiſt you againſt the 
endeavours they will oppoſe to my wiſhes. EHu. 

As for the ſtory ieſelf, ſome have thought .(with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfe& tradition of the 
fall of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Grech had te- 
ceiv'd by commerce with t and thus they account the 
rebellion of the Gods, the precipitation of Vu from hea- 
ven, and Fove's threatning the inferior Gods with Tartarn 
; but as ſo many hints of ſcripture faintly imitated, But it 
| ſeems not improbable that the wars of the Gods, deſcribed 
d. dy the Poets, allude to the confuſion of the elements before 

they were brought into their natural order. It is almoſt A 
nerally agreed that by Fapiter is meant the Aber, and by 
the Air: The ancient Philoſophers ſuppos'd the er to 


de ingeous, by by its kind influence the ir to be the 
y by _ upon — 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, dT] 
Th' undaunted guard of clond-compelling Jove. Ei 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, Ct 
The warlke maid, and monarch of the main, T 

$20 The Traytor-Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, Te 


Durſt threat with chains th omnipotence of her. 


Then call'd by thee, the monſter Tran came, Le 

(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Zgeon name) O 

Thro' wondring ſkies enormous ftalk'd along; An 

EN — Not * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth ſo ſtrong: Th 

moe, With giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, | 

| And brandith'd round him all his hundred hands; W. 
4 Th affrighted Gods confeſs'd thefr awful loxd, W] 
© They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador d. To 
| | | So 
cauſe of all regetation: Therefore Hemer ſays in the 1% Nu WA 80 


That upon Je embracing his wife, the earth put forth 0 
is plants, Perhaps by Therir's affiſting Jupiter, may be mem | 
zhat the watry element ſubſiding and raking its natui Far 
place, put an end. to this combat of the elements. | 
| N. 523. Whom Gots Briareus, Men Ageon name.] This mar 
net of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from mea 
(which is frequent in Homer) is a citeumſtanee that as far u 
it widens the diſtinction between divine and human natures, 
& far might tend to heighten the reverence paid rhe Gods 
But beſides this, as the difference is thus tofd in Poetry, its 
of uſe to the Porrs themfetves : Por it appears like a kind of 
teſtimony of their inſpiraxion, or theic converſe with the Gods, 
and theicby gives 4 majeſty ro. their works, 


Tus 


* 


1 


Let (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go, 
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\ This, Goddeſs, this to his remembranee call, 


Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 

Conjure him far to drive the Gneczas train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, + 
To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuck à King: 

Let Agamemnor lift his haughty head 

O er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e' er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt warrior of the Grecian race. 


d Unhappy ſon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 


While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view 


So ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with ſorrow too t 


O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 

Far, far from Ton ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 

And thou, from camps remote, the danger fun; | 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon, 


* 


To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. | 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ſbips from fx 


Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. = 
e The 


| The Sire of Gods, and all th æcherial train, 
On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 

The Feaſts of Zchiopia's blameleſs race: 

v. 557. The feaſts of Ethiopia*s blameleſs race.) * 

The Ethiopians, ſays Diodorus, lib. 3. are ſaid to be the inves 
tors of pomps, ſacrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other ho 
nours paid to the Gods. From hence aroſe their charactet of 
piety, which is here celebrated by Homer, Among theſe then 
was an annual feaſt at Dioſpolis, which Exftathins mentiom 
wherein they catty'd about the ſtatues of Fwpiter and the othet 
Gods, for twelve days, according to their number; to whid 
if we add the ancient cuſtom of ſetting meat before ftatue, 
it will appear a rite from which this fable _ eaſily ariſe 
But it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this place, 
that Homer repreſents the Gods as eating and drinking up 


earth: a groſs notion he was never guilty of, as appears fin 
theſe — in the fifth book. V. 340. ; 


'Txwe, clog evi Te glei E,, $a43omv, | 
O 3 Ir iden", M wives" al Fora oivory 
Türen dvai ori tint, & dbdydlesr xarior). 


For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 
er wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 


Macrobius would have it, that by Fupiter here is meant 
the ſun, and that the number twelve hints at the tweln 
fiens ; but whatever may be ſaid in a critical defence of this 
opinion, I believe the reader will be ſatisfy*d that Homer, cot- 
fider'd as a Poet, would have his machinary underſtood upou 
that ſyſtem of the Gods which is properly Grecian. 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſh'd ſome 
paſſage were found in any authentic author, that might tel 
us the time of the year when the «/£rhiopian: kept this feſtini 
at Dioſpolis: For from thence one might determine the precik 
feaſon of the year wherein the actions of the Iliad ire repreſented 
to have happen'd ; and perhaps by that means farther expluil 
the beauty and propricty of many paſſages in the Poem. 


Tweln 
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welve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
deturning with the twelfth revolving light. 
Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove, , 

The Goddeſs ſpoke : The rolling waves uncloſe; . 
Then down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence ſhe roſe, 
ind left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 

n wild reſentment for the fair he loſt, 

In Chry/a's port now age ulyſſes rode; 

Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow 'd: 

The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt ade, | 
nd dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty'd. 
ext on the ſhore their hecatomb they Jand, 
bryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand, 

er, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
lyſes led to Pharbus ſacred fane; 

ere at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 

cle Wc gave to Chryſes, thus the Heroe ſaid. ö 
00. Hail rev'rend prieſt! to Phæbus awful dome | 
Ra ſappliant I from great Atrides come: | 
aranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair; 

ne Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 

ne And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, ; 8 
Aton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound, 


er 
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At this, the Sire embrac'd the maid . 
So ſadly lot, fo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, | 
$85 Diſpos'd in ran their hecatomb they bringt 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The facred off ring of the falted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieft directs his pray't. 
$50 God of the flyer bow, thy ear incline, 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe facred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, _ 
And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguiſh'd rays! 
Ik, fir d to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
$95 Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt; 
Once more attend! avert the waſtful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow, 
So Chryſes pray'd, Apollo heard his pray'r; 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
600 Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heav'n the — 925 


— 


v. 600. The Sacrifice 1 if we conſider put it is 
made to ſhine in poetry: All that can 2 hg, irel 
numbers; and endeavour to ſet the particulars in a 4 x 


view, _—_ we take it in another light, and as a pieces 
| 4 learn 


' 


19 00 
give 
dſt 
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e limbs they ſever fron th" inclofing hide: 
he thighs, ſelecded to the Gods, divide: © 
a theſe, in double cawls involy'd with art, 
[he enoſeſt morſels lay from ev ry part. 

e Prieſt himſelf before his altar flands, 

1nd burns the off ring with his holy hands, 


£5 


arning, it is valuable for being the moſt exaſt acegunt df 
he ancient ſacrifices any where left us. There is firſt the 
fication, by waſking of hands: Secondly the offering up 
f Prayers : Thirdiy the Mela, or barley cakes thrown upon 
he victim: F the manner of killing it with the head 
un' d upwards to the eeleſtial Gods (as they turn'd it down- 
ards when they offer'd to the infernals : ) Fifthly their fe 
ting the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the 
criice, and the diſpoſing about them cut from every 
att for a repreſentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, os. 
2042, are frequently us'd in Hemer and the Greek Poers for 
e whole victim:) Sixthly the libation of wine: Seventhl 
onſuming the thighs in the fire of the attzr : Eighthly the 
crificers dreſſing and feaſting on the refb, with joy and 
ynns to the Gods. Thus pun y have the ancient Poets, 
ad in particular Homer, written with a care and reſpef} to 
igion, One may queſtion whether any countrey, as muck 
ſtranger to ch tianity as we ate to heatheniſm, might be 
well inform'd by our Poets in the worſhip belonging to 
yy profeſſion of zeligion at preſent, | by”: 
am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has 
taken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuftom of anti- 
uity ; for in his tranſlation, the cakes are thrown into the 
e inſtead of being caſt on the victim; the ſacrificers are 
ade to eat the thighs and whatever belong'd to the Gods ; 
nd, no part of the victim is conſum d for a burnt offerin 
d that in effect there is no ſacrifice at alk Some of the tre. 
akes [particularly that ev the roaſi-meat on the ſpits 


ch de. not know. is e 4% be was ien inte bY. 
mM tra n{lations | . 
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Pours the black wine, and ſees the had aſpires 
The youth with inſtruments ſurrqund the fire; 
610 The thighs thus ſacrific d, and entrails dreſt, 


Boo oc 


: 


B 

Th' aſſiſtants part, -transfix, and roaſt the reſt: he 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, or 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his fhare, Mut 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, n hi 


615 With pure libations they conclude the feaſt; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets cromt 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around 
Wich hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, | AL 

; The Peans lengthen'd 'till the ſun deſcends: 
620 The Greeks reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong; he 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 1 
Tas night; the Chiefs beſide their "veſſel li 
Till roſie morn had purpled'o'er the ſky: MM” 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt; ee 


N d by Phæbus, fill the ſwelling fails; 


<> 


The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 1 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: eue 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, ee: 


| Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. | 
630 Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, Nome 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 


_— 
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hen part, where —— hag 4 
ne ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 
But raging till amidſt his navy fate 
he ſtern Achilles, ftedfaſt in his hate; 

or mix'd in combate, nor in council 1 1 i 
ut waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 
n his black thoughts revenge and flaugliter roll, 
ind ſcenes of blood riſe dteadful in his ul. 

Twelve days were paſt; ah d te dawning light 

he Gods had ſummon d to tir Olympiae height: 
ſove firſt aſcending from the wat ry bow n; 

eads the long order of ætherial po] ]iaw . 

Vhen like àa morning miſt, in early day, 

Loſe from the food the daughter of the ſea zg 
nd ta the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 
ere, far apart; and high above tlie reſt, 

ic Thund ter fate ;- where old Ohe fhronds = 
s hundred heads in Heav n, and props the clouds. 
uppliant the Goddeſs ſtood: One hand ſhe place d 
eneath his beardꝭ and one his knees embrace d. 
cer, O father of the Gods! ſhe faid. 
words cou'd pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 

ome marks of honour on my. ſon beſto w. 


id pay in, hit in life you o W t 
glory v e you p 
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Fame is at leaft by heav'nly promiſe du: 
To life fo ſhott, and now diſhonour d too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans ziſe ;..: - | 
600 Tin the proud King, and all th Achaies race + 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace, 
This Thezis ſpoke, but Jove in filence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal 'd,. - 1 
Not ſa repuls d, the Goddeſs eloſer preſt. 
665 still graſp'd bis knees, and urg d the dear tequel 
O Sire of Gods and Men! thy ſuppliant hear, 
Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jose to feat! 

„ Or oh! declare, of all the po 1 aõCe 
Is wretched Theess leaft tho care of C1, 
670 she ſaid, and fighing thus the Ge replies; . - 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ces. 
What haſt thou afſi d? Alvwhy @onld* | 
In foreign eqnteſts, and domeſtick rage, 
The God complaints, and Jwunds fieree alarm 
675 While I. too partial, aid tite T j as arm? 
Go, leſt the haughty partner af my wa 
With jealous eyes tby clofe acceſs furvey; + | 

But part. in peace, ſecure thy pray'r & ſped? 
Witneſs the:facredhonowsiof our Dead. | 
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he Nod that ratifies the will divine, | | 
he faithful, fix d, irrevocable ſign; R 
is ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows» | | 
e ſpoke, and awful bends, his ſable brows; 

ukes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 

ie ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 


x Ys 


„ 621. The faithful, Gd irrprocable A] There ure among 
n three things by whicl the efficacy of a promife may be 
de void; the deſign not to perform it, the want of power 


which Hemer ſaw that the divinity muſt be en 


id, as faithful, in oppoſition to fraud, fare of being pet» 
m'd, in oppoſition to weakneſs, and irrevocable, in oppofition 
our repent ing · of & promiſe,  Euftathing, 

, 683. He A «wfw! bend. ] This deſcription of the 
jeſty of Juprter kus ſomething exceedingly grand and ve- 
able. Macrokins xeports, that Phidias having made his 2 
en Fuptrey; which paſt for ane of the greateſt miracl 
m, was ask'd from what pattern he fram'd fo divine a 
re, and anſwer'd, it was from that archetype which he 
und in theſe lines of Homer, The ſame author has alſo ta- 


| notice of VirgiPs imita ting it, . . 
Dirtrat, idque ratam Stygii per 


Pry pice torreviee) atrfiqme vor 
Amuit, & tum ws tf 


— i nn 


© indeed he ugs prefere'd the g wſth/iry eee ef 
„ the making the heavens tremble. Bur he has negle@®s 
the deſcription of rhe eye brows and the hair, thoſe chief 
ees of imagery from whence the artiſt took tue idea of a 
tenance proper for the King of Gods aut Men. 
bus far Maerobiur, whom Scaliger anfwers in this manner 3 
indunt Phidiam, aut nes ladit Phidias : Etiam ſus Homere 
Fr 


þ 
1 
= 
* 
: "High 


bring it to paſs, and the inſtabiſity of our tempets ; — 
tefore he deſcribes the nod, or ratification of , Fapiter*s 


ans 


690 The ſhining ſynod of th immortals wait 


695 Al, but the God's imperious Queen alone; i 


ee 
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High Heav'n with trembling the dread _ to 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 

Swift' to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies 
Jove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies, * 


The coming God, and from their thrones' of ſtats 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heay'n appear. 
Trembling they ſtand, while Joveaſſames the thi 


Late had ſhe view'd the filver-footed. dame, 
And all her paſſions kindled into fame. 
Say, artful manager of heav'n (the cries). 
Who now: pattakes the ſecrets of the ſxies? 


| F. 694. 1 As Homer makes the | 
council of his men to be one continu'd ſcene of anger, wany"<* * 
by the Grecian chiefs became divided, ſo. he makes the 8 
meeting of the Gods to, be ſpent in the ſame paſſion; 


by Fupuer is more fix'd to affiſt the Trojans, and Fun gn'd 
2 againſt them. Thus the deſign of the Poem 0 
acts TR ns er which began the book overſpreads all eri bar 


: — latter e "of ; it: Heaven and earth b 
— To * ſubſeck, by which it riſes to a great in 

tance in the reader's eyes, and is haſten'd forwardi ine WE 

— ſcenes of action that can be fram'd, upon that vida" © 

on. 

N V. 698. Say, artful manager.) The Gods and Goddeſſes bt 

deſerib'd with all the defires and pleaſures, the paſſions 

humours of mankind, the commentators have taken | 
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by Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 

yain the partner of imperial ſtatte. 
hat fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 

dich Jove in prudence from his conſort hides? 


ce from thence ro draw not only moral obſervations, but 
o ſatytical refleQions out of this part of the Poet. | Theſe 
m ſorry to ſeg fall ſo hard upon womankind, and all by | 
' means, Sometimes ſhe procures them a leſſon for their "i 
jolity and unquietneſs, and at other times for their loud 

| vexatious tempets: Jun deſerves them on the one hand, 

ner thunders them out on the other, and the learned gen 

nen are very particular in enlarging with'remarks on both 

s. ln her firſt ſpeech they make the Poet deſcribe the in» | 
ſitive temper of womankind in general, and their reſtlet- 

if they are not admitted into every ſectet. In his an- 

t to this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remonſtrance 
which it is proper for husbands to calm them. In her- 
ly, they find it is in the nature of women to be more obſti- * 
e for being yielded to; And in his ſecond return to her, 

y ſee the laſt method to be uſed with them upon failure of 

fiſt, which is the exerciſe of ſovereign authority. 

t. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity 

a the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with ſatytical addi- 

1s of his own, But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere 
adyerted upon the good Biſho Theſſalenica, for his 


the  admonitions againſt the fair (ex) has not taken the leaſt * 
„Wee of this general defection From complaiſance in all the” © \ 
the mentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole paſſage 

a ore important turn, and incline us to think that Hemer 

um M en'd. to repreſent the fally. and danger of prying into the 


ts of providence. *Tis thrown into that air in this ttan- 
on, not only as it is more noble and inſttuctive in gen 

but as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in particular 3 
ſhould we (any more than Madam Oacler) have menti- 


Aimee hat thoſe old fellows have ſaid, but to deſire their pro» 
lat yi 


lon againſt ſome modern ctiticks their diſciples, who 
ga this proceeding, kay 
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To this the hund rer: Seek not thou to find | 

705 The ſacred counſels of almighty mind: 
Involv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc d by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt knoy; 
The firſt of Gods above, and Men below: * 


710 But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts thatnl 
f Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 10 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the ſkies et 
Roll d the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 0 
And thus return d. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, odd 


71 5 From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſy: a 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, or 

And all thy counſels take the deſtin d courſe. vair 

But 'tis for Greece I fear: For late was ſeen 

In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed,Queen, a rev'r 

720 Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, e fe. 
Nor was the fignal vain that ſhook the fky. mo 


\ 


So 6; a 


the Poet, which is only to expreſs the largenels of her 9 
is anſwer'd in the paraphraſe, . 0 4 


on II MOMER's LL. 


hat fatal favour has the Coddeſs won. 

o grace her fierce,' inexorable ſon? ?? 

-rhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 

d glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 

Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 

bat ſtrives to leatn what heav 'n reſolves to hide: WO 

vin is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, + 1 
xious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. | 

t this ſuffice ; th' immutable decree 

force can ſhake: What is, that ought to be. 

dddeſs ſubmit, - not dare our will withſtand, 

t dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 

united ſtrength of all the Gods above 

vain reliſts'th*-omnipotence of Jos. 

The Thund' rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply: l 

rev rend horror filenc'd all the ſky. $119 31 2.2/4 

ie feaſt diſturb d, with ſorrow Vulcan ſa ,, 

s mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; | 

ace at his heart, and pleafure his deſign, 

us interpos d the Architect divine. 

„ Ward een 
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147. Thas interpes'd the kin Fray This. 


of 


dep Gods being come 80 its the Poet makes Vale 
het N poſe, who freely puts — 5 2 af pl „inoffen- 
I adviſes Juno, es his advice by an example of his 


7% 


< 


HO, Iz Lam. Bo 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 

Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: 
Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 
745 We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 
Thou, goddeſs- mother, with our fire comply, 

Nor. break the ſacred union of the (ſky: ?: 
Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the god 
750 If you ſubmit, the thund'rer ſtands appeas d; 
The gracious pow r is willing to be pleas d. 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and -rifing with 2 bound, 

| The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown d, 
| Which held to Juno in a chearful Way, 
757 Goddeſs (he cry d) be patient and obey. 


tc 
Dear as, you are, if Jes his arm extend, 4 
| I can but grieve, unable to defend;;uciot 1:07 tf * 


: be dias 8-2 169415 qo N * 
own misfortune, turning the Jeſt on kimfelf to enliven ppc 
banquet ; aud. concludes the per he is to ſupport with hat « 
ing Nectar about, Homer had here his Minerva or ifa de e 
interpoſe again, and every other quality of une mind 10 
in Heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : So tht 
introducing Vulcan, proceeded. not from a want of d 
but an infight into nature. He knew that a friend to M0 
often diverts or ſtops quarrels, eſpecially when he cl, . 
to —— 3 to the laugh, — . * W IT 
part in good humour, or in 4 tion tg friendſhip; * 

ta ve repteſentations See Ne +» ſomet 
jengthen the debate by occaſioning defence, and ſom eme 20 
introduce new parties into the confecuontes of it. 
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Book I. r 


| HOMSRY MAD. 


What God fo dating in yout ad to move, * 

or litt his hand againſt the force of D e 

Once in your cauſe 1 felt his matchleſs might, ; 
ur d headlong Rownward from t- etherial height} 

oft all the day in rapid circles round; q 

x till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: * 

reathleſs 1 fell, in Bady motion 16k; 

— '1dis'd m6 "oi the Lerinian coat.” 

He ſaid, and ta her hands the goblet dead, 

hich, with a Tmile, the white arm ·d Queen recelv d 

hen to the reſt he fill d; and, in his turn, 

ch to bis tips *pply'd the neckard um. 


5. 760. Once in _ can I felt his matchleſs mite] They nh 

ch another vein of allegory fot hidden knowledge 1 

ural Philoſophy, have contider'd Fuprrer and Jane As | 

nd the Arr, whoſe alliance is inrexrupted” when the 105 i. 

roubted above, but teftor'd Him 5 when it is clear'd by heat, 

Ir Vulcan the God of Heat. call a divine 10 15 

tom the — 854 eneral e iti workio 2 

uppoſe him tin H i: where Philoſophers fi 

har element bas its proper place: and is theace deriv* 

he earth, wich is figaify'd by. che fall of Velen; 8 

al in Limes, beeuuſe that 1 aboünds with ſubterrancan 

res; and that he contracted a lameneſs or impetfection by 

fall; the fire not bang pale aud ar doc 

hix'd and tetreſtial. 2 

. 787. Which un itt” the Eren 4 een . 

he epithet penny we] A amd, is 1 8100 by 8 

ö times before book.” This was the  þ 75 
— a 


ea ee with any eaſe ot 
c tion ſhe is here deſerib'd in, of extengin 
cup, gives it an occaſion of diſplaying i its 
manner demands the . 


& *®” 


6: HOMER' HID. Bowl 


770 Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, , 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies, 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong, 
In. feaſts. ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
Apollo tun d the lyre; che Muſes round 
775 With yoice alternate aid the ſilver ſound. 
| Meantime the radiant Sun, to mortal ſight 
Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depatt, 
The ſhining Monuments of Vulcan's art: 7 


* 


. 771. er ſbales the biel.] Vulcan deſigt'd to n 
laughter br ee upon him the office of — Gan 
« with his aukward Ling n_—_ But tho' he prevaitl 
and Homer tells you the .di ng yer he takes ca 
not to mention a word of his lameneſs. It would have be: 
cruel in him, and wit out of ſeaſon; to.have.calarg'd with 
riſion upon an imperfection which is out of one's power to 
medy. According to this good - natux'd opinion of EA 
Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a little barharouſly. He makes 
character perfectly comical; he is the jeſt of the boa ul 
che Gods are very merry upon the imperfeRians-of his iy 
. Chapman led him into; this error in genetal, as well. as in 
ſome indecencies of expreſſion in particular, which will l. 
een upon comparing them. * 
For what concerns K here to the Ge 
ee the Notes on 16. 5. J. 317. 

V. 778. Then te their farry Domes,] The Aftrologers aig 
twelve houſes to the Planets, wherein they are ſaid to hut 
Deu 1 yon Hemer tells us. * built a m 
ſion for every God, the ancients write that. he Grit gave oe 
don for this do@tine. ot 


/ 


* * 


Boon I. HOMER's ILIAD. + 


Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 
And Juno flumber'd on the golden bed. 


makes a diſtinction between «aIw/ler and Werz the words 
which are uſed at the end of this book and the beginning of 
the next, with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He ſays ah 
only means lying down in a diſpoſition to fleep z which ſalves 
the contradiction that elſe would follow in the next book, 
where it is ſaid Jupiter did not ſleep. I only mention this to 
vindicate the tranſlation which difters from Mr. Dryden's. 

It has been remark*d by the ſcholiafts, that this is the on 
book of the twenty four without any ſomile, a figure in whi 
Homer abounds every where elſe. The like remark is made 
by Madam Daciey upon the firſt of the Odyſſey; and becauſe 
the Poet has obſerv'd the ſame conduct in both works, it is 
concluded he thought a V of ſtyle, vithout the great 
figures, was popes during the firſt information of the rea- 
der. This obſervation may be true, and admits of refin'd 
reaſonings; but for — part I cannot think the book had been 


the worſe, tho* he thrown in as many Ame, as Virgil has 
in the firſt ned. 15 5 


F. 780, Jove en bis couch reclin' d his awful head.) Enftathius , 
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"The ARGUMENT. 


T he tryat of the- army and catalogu 
of the forces. 


7 UPrTz x ia purſuance of * requeſt of Thetis, ſend 
a deceitful ion to Agamemnon, perſuading him u 
lead the army to hattet; in order to make the Greek 
ſenſible of ber want of Ac illes. The General, whd it 
deluded with the hopes of rating Troy without his aſi 
ance, > but fears. the army was diſcourag'd hy his abſenu 
and the late plague, as well as by length of; time, en- 
rrives to make trial of their diſpoſitiow by 4 2 
He firf communicates his deſign to the Princes m council, 
that he would propoſe a return- to the Aren „and that 
they ſhould put a flop to them if the propoſal was en- 
brac'd. Then he aſſembles the whole hap, & and upon me | 
ving "for a return #3 Greece, 1 azree f. 
it, and run to prepare the ſh 1 do. 
the management of Ulyſſes, . th ifes the raphy 
of Therſites. The Aſſembly is recall d, ſeveral ſpeechei 
made on the occaſion, and at length the advice of Neſtor 
follow'd, which was to make a general muiſter of the 

þs, and 10 divide thenwints their ſeverel,n ber 
F to Vue. This vet to the 
Post to enumerate all the forces of the Gele and Tro- 
1 in a large catalogue. 

The time 5 4 d in this book confi, Ne not entirely of 
one day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon 
the ſea-ſhore; . the end it removes to Ny. 


E een 


SECOND, BOOK. 


0 7 TH E * 2 
E- EE * 1 
— fleep a&feal's lch de 
tal eye, . q 
| Stretch'd in we tent theGrecian Leaders 
lie, 
Thc immortals Gumber'd an their thrones hope: 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of qs P 


Pa , »h 


12 


5. 1. New pleafing lu, Ke. ns A ls the twen- 
ty fixth chapter of his arc of poetry, that this 1 * bag 1 
objected to by ſome ctiticks in thoſe times. Nr 
it gave a very ill. idea of the military diſcipline of the Greeks, 


to repreſent a whole unguarded, and all the Leaders 
ele: They af e ridiculous 26 Cadet 
4 


- 
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5 To honour Thetir ſon he bends his care, 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 
Then bids an empty Phantome riſe to fight, 
And thus commands rhe Viſion of the night. 
| Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air, 


= 4 
— —  __— 


111 — — = 2 


— 


te To Acamemnon's ample tent repair. 


Bi 


— 2 = 


the Gods fleeping beſides Jupiter. To both theſe Ariffirle tn 
fwers, that nothing is more uſual or allowable than that f- 
gure which puts all for the greater part, One may add with te. 
pect to the latter Criticiſm, that nothing could give a better 
— of the ſuperiority of Jupiter to the other Gods (ot of 
— The ſupteme Being to all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy 
here a&rib'd to him, over all things divine and human. 
V. 9. Fly hence, deluding dream,] It * from Arial 
1 that Hemer was accugd of impiety., for making 
pier the author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there 
were anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; . 


gig. Ler give hams great glory, -"(inſteag- of 
which we Kare in the preſent copies, va an; 1 l 
but Hippias found a way to bring off Heer, only by ac 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, aud uÞ, for Ai 
the infinitive for the imperative; which amounts xo no more 
than he bade the dream to promiſe him 7 glory, But 
Macrobius de Somnio Scip, |. 1. c. 7. takes off this imputation 
entirely, and will not allow there was any lye in the caſe 
4. Agamiemnon” (ſays he) was order'® by the dtesm to lea 
«© our all the forces of the Greeks, (Mavovdiy is the wofd) ad 
« promis'd them victory on. that condition: Now chilies and 
£6 bis forces not being ſummon'd to the aſſembly with the 
<< reſt, that negle@ abſoly*d Fupirer from his promiſe.” This 
1emaik Madam Oacier has inſerted without mentioning its au- 
hor. . Mr, Dacier takes notice of a paſſage in the ſcripture 
exactly parallel to this, where God is repteſented making ule 
of the malignity of his creatures to accompliſh his judgments, 
»Tis in 2 Chron. ch. xviii. V. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord ſaid, Wh 
det, Ahab, th be way. go up nt fel, n 
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Boon II. NONE c 
Bid him in arms drew forth th embatt el d train. 
Lead all his Grciaws to the duſty plan. 
Declare, eu now tis giy n him to deftroy x 
The lofty tow'rs of wide extended I. 

5 For now no more the Gd with fate contend, | 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'hly faction en 
Deſtruction hangs-v er yon devoted Wall, 7 229014 
And nodding Ion waits th impending fall. 

Swift as the word the vain Iluſſon fled, 
opelcends, and/hovets Ger Atride head: 
Clodth'd in the figure of the Pylian Sage, 5 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and. ever d for age: 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flat ring dream deceives the King. 


— 


1 


= 


1 1 


lead? And there came forth @ ſftirit, and feed before the Lord, and 
ſeid, I will perſuade hm. And the Lord ſaid wnto him, Where 
with? And. be ffs [ will, go forth, and I uit be A Hing ſpire mw 
the menth of al his \Propbets. And he ſaid, Tes ſbait perſuade 


SuSE SES 38.3 727 


wy um, and prevail alſo: Go ferth and do fo, Vide Dacier upon A- 
lead riftotle, cap. 26. ; © dg ©3 1 22 08 147 7} : 

and V. 20, Deſcendi, and bovers d Atrides' head.] The whole a- 
Nn ion of the dream is beautifully natural and agtecable to 
| the — 4 It perches on his head, to intimate that part to 
This be the ſear of the ſoul: It is cixcumfuſed about him to ex- 
- bieſs that total poſſeſſron of the ſenſes which fancy has du- 
dn hw ſleep, It takes the figure of the petſon who was 
gul deareſt to Agamentnen'z as-whatever we think of moſt, when 
ents, wake, is the common object of our dreams. Aud juſt ar 
the inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an impteſſton that 


me voice ſeems fill to ſound in his car. No deſctiption can 
de more exact oi lirely. Euflathine, Dacier. 
H 5 uit 


a 
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25 Canſt thou, with all a Monarchrb cares opprel;l 
Oh Atreus' ſon; canſt thou indulge thy teſt? 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, | ” 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes ' 
30 To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe; *'- - | | 
Monarch awake! tis Jove 's command. I bear, | 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly cire. 
In juſt array draw forth th* embattel'd main, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain 

| 2e 5 i Sing? 2 Ht %% 80 


v. 33. Drau forth th” embattePd train, & e] The dream hen 
repeats the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that he u 
celv'd it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods and Ma 
who gives the order, and to alter a word were preſumptiot 
Hemer conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice 3s 4 
mark of decency and reſpet. Madam Dacier and others hare 
applauded this in general, and ask'd by what authority u 
embaſſador could alter the terms of his commiſſion, ſince ie 
is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who gave the charge! 

'But this is not always the caſe in our author, who not only 
makes uſe of this conduct with reſpe& to the orders of 1 
higher power, but in regard to equals alſo ; as when one Gob 
dels defites another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and ſhe in- 
mediately takes the words from her mouth and repeats then 
of which we have an inſtance in this book. Some objectia ou! 
too may be rais*d-ro this manner, when commiſſions are g- 
ven in che utmoſt hafte (in a battel or the like) upon ſuddet 
emergencies,” where ir ſeems not very natural to. ſuppoſe i 
man has time to get ſo many words by heart as he is made" vas 
ro repeat exactly. Ia the preſent inftance, Ythe.repetition vWF 
certainly graceful, tho'-Zenedetws thought it not ſo the thin umfta: 
time, when Agamemnen tells his dream to the council. 190 
not pretend, to decide upon the point: For tho” the deren 


* 


Book II. HOMER's ILIAD.. * 7 
Ev'n now, O King! tis giv'n thee e 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Trey. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend. 
At Juno's ſuit the heav nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding Ion waits th impending fall. 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the vifion that deſcends from Jove. © 
The Phantome faid; then vaniſh'd from his fight, 
Reſolyes to ait, and mixes with the night. 
A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; | 
late in thought, he ſacks untaken . ah 
Vain as he Was, and to the future blind; | 1 8 5 
Nor ſaw what Joue and ſecret fate deſign'd, 1 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, ö 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers * the lain! 


1 


e le is 
— ger he riſes, and in fancy hears pits 1 i 7 7 | 
rue voice celeſtial murm' ring in his ears. mn 


Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
ound him next the regal mantle threw, 


8 


f the repetition FI "we needful in that place, W 
t was deliyer'd immediately from Fiter; yet (as Enflathias 
ſerves) it was neceſſary for the aſſembly to the vir 
hid rumſtances of this dream, that the truth 0 the . 
1 do WP" 'ght be uaſuſpeRted, - #5) 


a 6 Tn em- 


72 Hou . Broxl 
$5 Th' embroider d ſandals on his feet were ty d- 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter d at his ſide; 
And laſt his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 
, OVnſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
No roſie morn aſcends the court of Joul, 
60 Lifts up her light, and opens day, above. 5 
The King diſpatch d his heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands; 
The gathering hoſts the monarch's word obey! / 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. _ 
65 In his black. ſhip the Pyben Prince he found; 
| There calls a Senate of the Peers around: 
Th aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 
The counſels lab ring in his artful breaſt. . _ 
Friends and Confed'rates! with attentive ear 
70 Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I ſhumber'd in thre ſhades of night, 
A dream divine appear'd before my ſight; 
Whoſe viſionary. form likeMefor came, 
The ſame in habit, and in mein the ſame. 
75 The heav'nly Phantome hover d o'er my bead, 
And, doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreus' ſon? (he ſaid) b 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides; ' 
Direds in council, and in war preſides, "| 


Boon II. HOMER's ILTLAD. 73 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes ; $912 7101 54 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſs6. 
Monarch awake! tis Jus command I bear; 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care: 
In juſt array draw forth tiᷣ embattled trau, 
And lead the Greriens to the duſty plain 
Ev'n now, O King! dis giv'n thee to deſtroy f 
The lofty town of wide-extended ß. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly faRtions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wal. 
And nodding Zion waity th* impending füllt. 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obe): 
The Viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. . 
Now, valiant chiefs l ſince heav'n itſelf alarms, : 
Unite, and rome the ſons of Greece to arm. 
b- 30 (ln RY 3 3 0 _= 27 But 


— * 


5. 93. Now, valiant chieſt,, &6.] The beſt commentary en- 
ant upon the firſt part of this book is in Diamſν. of Halicar- 
, who has given us za admirable explication of this 
thole conduſt of 4Agamenmen in his ſecond treatiſe Negs - 
«17 ;4)o1, He ſays, ©* This Prince had nothing ſo much ar 
' heart as to draw the Greeks to a battel, yet knew not how. 
to proceed without Ach les, * * juſt pou'd from the 
army 3 was apprehenſive A the Greets WRO WETE.C 
' pleas'd at the departure of Achalles, might refule —— 
to his orders, ſhould he abſoſutely command . In chi 
circumſtance he propoſes to the Exihces in em 


| \ 4 JHOMER'.ILIAD. Bdoxlll 
95 But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war? 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain; .” 
He ſpoke, and fate; when Nafor ring ſuid, 
1oO¶Neſfor, whom Pylo ſandy realms obeydꝰ⸗ 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears indline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine, 1 


: 

& a tryal of arming the Gi, and offers an expedient hit 
© ſelf 5 which, was that he ſhould ſound their diſpoſitions by 

* exhortingthem to fer ſail for Greece, but that then the otht 

« Princes ſhould be ready to dflluade and detain them. | 

any object to this ſtratagem, that Agdmimner's whole ſchem 

% would be min'd if the army ſhoul * him at . bis van 

4 Cn was very probable) it is to be anſwer'd, that hi 
« deſign lay deeper than they imagine, nor did he de 
% upon his ſpeech only for deraining them. He had lone 
* cauſe to fear the Greeks had a pique * him which the 
* had conceaPd, and whatever it was, he judg'd it abſolutely 
«© neceſſary to know it before he proceeded to a battel. It 
« therefore furniſhes them with an occaſion to manifeſt it 
<« and at the ſame time provides againſt any ill effe&s i 
* might have, by his ſecret orders to the Princes; It ſucceed 
« accordingly, and when the troops are running to embatk 
they are Ropp'd by Viyſſe: and 2 


I — one may farthet 
obſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in er's (hip 
as one whoſe wiſdom and ſecrecy was moſt confided in. Tit 
Kory of the viſion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but er- 
gage him in ſome degree: It look'd as 7 Fupiter himſelf 14. 

weight to his counſels by making uſe of that venerable 
appearance, and knew this to be the moſt powerful-metkod 
recommending them to meme. It $as therefore bu 
natural for Nefer to ſecond the motion of the King, and bj 
the help of his authority it prevail'd oh the otheg/Princes, 
; SLY f . 12 .in 151 
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Sent by eee eee ee 0100- 2d 
orbid it heav'n this warning ſhould be loſt? 
hen let us haſte,” obey the God's alarm, 1 | 
\nd join to-rouze"the ſons ot:Greece to uf 
Thus ſpoke the ſage : Ihe lunge without _ 
Piſſolye the/Towtnwyl, und their chief bey rx 

ie ſceptred rulers Tedd; the following hoſt 


\; from ſome. tocky: cleft "the:ſhepherd ſees 


nns in heaps on heaps the ning bees, 

* of A * | 2 
* ' N rana n 5 * 1 ** Folling, 
' r nn wo 

= y. 111. As from ſome -vecky\cloft.] This is che fel Gmile in 
45 me, and we may obſtrveſin general that he excels all man- 

a in the number, variety, and beauty of his — 
pt here are ſcarce any in Virgil which ate not tranflated from 
em, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to be 
ng ommended but as an improyer.. Scaliger ſeems not to have 
* ought of this, when he compares the ſimiles of theſe two 


uthors (as indeed they ate the places moſt obvious to com- 
— 17 Th r paſſage. is an inſtance of it, to ; which 
oppoſes waa; «renal e rr bete 


elt e e nent $ 


rhe FErercet ſub ſole labor, 

11 I in bis $61 
Stipant, & dulei diſtendunt nectare cellas ; dent os 

er- | 

f 5 hw 4 raſcpibus arcent. | a 

— Fervs * redolam gu- thyms fue. — 25 14 tun 

3: c 
— This he vet much prefers to Homer's, and in pamicular eu- 


ols the * . . and ena of the verſiſication above that 

f our Author; —— which ren we need only appeal to 

e £418 of the reader. 115. 
Ts 


pour d forth by thouſandsß a theo. f _ 


- \ 
* 
. 


76 HOMER': Hab. Booxlf 
Rolling, and blackning, ſwarms ſuccerding ſwarm, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarm: 
115Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe-embody'd crowd,” 
' Ando'erthe vale deſcends thelliving cloud. 
So, from the tents-and ſhips, a length ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain? 
Along the region runs a deaf ning ſoundꝰ· 
120 Beneath their footitepsgroans the trembling ground 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jus, & Ren 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings abote· 
n — CN es , 
Berod, J me in” den eee, f 
' At af + Wha da rer a n ide, Gr. { 
But Scaliger was uotucky | 


in his choice of this particular cow 
pariſon : There is a very fine one in the ſixrh uri, y. 7j 
that better agrees with Hemer And nothing is more evi 
than that the deſign of theſe two is very different : Home ip 
tended to deſeribe the m˖LCdes of Greeks pouring out of th 
ſhips,” Virgil the diligence and laben, of the builders at c 
And Macrebivs; who obſerves: this difference Sat. l. 5. 5, 
fhould- al ſo have found, that therefore the fimiles ought 10 
to be compar'd togethet. The besuty of Hamers is not inf 
riot to VirgiPs, if we'confider with what ezactneſs it anſven 
to its end. It conſiſts of rhree patticul ats; the vaſt numb 
of the troops is expteſt in the ſwarms ; theit tumultuous mary 
ner of Mfluing out of the ſhips, and the Rnd egreſſion 
which ſeem*d without end, are imaged. in the bees. pouring 
out of the rock: and laſtly their diſperſion over all the hom 
in their deſcending on the flowers in the yales. Spondanu! un 
therefore miſtaken when he thoughe the whole application of 
this. compatifon lay in the firigle” word ixadby, date vat, fl 
cum has juſtly obſerv?d; eee. 

V. 121. Fame fies before.] This aſſembiy of the anny% 


"© 


ook II. HOMER'S ILIZD. MM 
ine facred heralds now proclaiming loud 
he monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt ning my 


oon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 

uud fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

ie King of Kings his awful figure rais d; 

igh in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz'd : 

he golden ſceptre , of celeſtial frame, 
J Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: . 
o Pelops he th immortal gift reſign'd; + ®* | 
immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 

Aru hand, which not with Atreus ends, 

o rich Thyeftes next the prize deſcends; _ 

þ e 
vac and Rene rag, 


1 SL 


| of beauties: The indy 


on Ack; 
field, the noble boldneſs he when Fan is 6 
ſeared in perſon ſhining at their ; the univerſal tumale 


ceeded by a ſolemn 45 z an 427 the grace ful riſingę 
Aanemnon, all contribute to caſt a merry on this pare: 
the paſſage of the ſcegrre, flemer has found ay amſul and 
tical manner of acquaintintg us with the high deſcent of 
gonemnen, and celebtating the hereditary xi of his fami 
; as well as finely hinted the atiginal of bi to be 
tiv'd from heaven, in ſaying the was fuſt the gift 
Jupiter, It is with reference to this, that in the line where 
fiſt meations it, he calls it Aer 2 * 
ttaaſlated in * Nase. 


” * 
> * q - P T4 * = 4 
: 41 4 4 p wo_ 
# 1. | 0 " 


TT: LE. 
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8 HOMER"; Hh“ Bo 
On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin's, | 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign d, 


4 


V. 138. And. artful thus pronounc'd the [peeth defign'd.) 
remarks of Dienyſius upon this ſpeech 1 ſhall Fige the tei 
altogether, tho” they lie ſcatter'd in his two diſcourſes & 
$2717 wav, the ſecond of which is in a great degree bu 
repetition of the precepts and examples of the firſt. Ti in 


happen'd, 1 believe, from his having compos'd them at then 
ſtinct times · and uyon different oceaflons. n 
© Iris an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem to ain ſaid 
« perſuading one thing, and at the ſame time inforcel dee 
« contrary. This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in the! 
* occaſions of danger, and of this Homer has afforded a ma 

** powerful example in the oration of Agamemnen, f of a 
i method perfectſy wonderful, and even carries in it an the 1 


rg 2 of abſurdity; for all that we generally eſteem 
* faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues % 
** Nothing is look'd upon as & greater error in;@Rhetorid 
** than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily anſverh 
© or may be zctorted upon himſelf; rhe former is a'wi 
„part, the latter a dangerous one and Amn here he 
1% ſignedly deals in both. For it is plain that if a man n 
* not uſe weak ar nts, or ſuch as-maymake agaiaſt hi 
% when-he intends to perſuade. the thing he ſays ; then 
*«:the other ſide, when he does not intend it, he muſt obe fh. 
*« the contrary proceeding, and make whit are the faults once 
« oratory in general, the excellencies of that oration in ot t. 
«.ricular, or otherwiſe he will contradict his own intent 2 *< 
*.and perſuade the'contrary to what he means. Ags cede 
„% begins with an argument eaſily tre Ana, _ fo: 
© that Fupiter had promi:'d re crown their arms with vitfory, Þ ch of 
« if Fapiier had promis d this, it was à reaſon' for the fla 
© the camp: B. new! (ſays he) Tete bas dectiv'd ns, and 
4% muſt retwyn with ighommy. This is another ofthe ſamek 
en for it ſhews what « diſgrace it is to rerurn, What folk 
«: is. of the ſecond ſort, end maybe rurn'd ugainft him. 
« will baus it ſo: For which they have only Ag 

« word, but J. own-promiſe for the contrary. The © 
*% has overthrown many ciſies, and will yet overturn wary on 

8 , > 


2 


% 


bon IH. HOMER HAD 5 


ve ſons of Mars! partake” your leader's care, 
eroes of Greece, and brothergof the; war!:1}-- -- / 
pf partial qe with juſtice I, compE¹ nn. 
Ind Benn ORR . boos i 
122 1 393! . 


This vas a eg, reaſbo 1 to ſtay, ind put their confidence 
in him. Ir i ſhamefwl ta have - told te all poſterity, that 24 7 


at thon/and —_— — er by 47 1 F fo lg ling tent inuanee, a ; | 
4 turn home ba wnſunece[rful.,, is m ave been 
im ſaid by 4 pf eſt adverſa tothe? Abo he 2 ** and in- 


deed is the ſ. ts ſays elſewhere in,gepraach 
their Af vi erg af E nes 1 intent 7 


the ſpe ker. Ha ſhenthen, de ws fly — the word which 
of al other was — — to 8 — *. — ; 
the moſt open term ehec poſhibly have us d 
is the — which June makes 0 to Minerva, Minerva 
to %, and VinſH1 gin to the 1 Fr 
tetufn; the ſame which Agamen himſelf had d uſed o in- 
ſult Achilies; and which Neues never employs bur [with the” * 
mark of cowardice, and infamy, 

he ſame: author father obſerves), 4 That this vhole lots · 
ion has the air of being ſpoken in ebe It begins 
with a ſtroke of the ——_— raſhneſs ce. Ju- 
piter has been unjuſt, Hearn has de A us, is renders all 
ke ſhall fay of the. lefs Ke for ti wage at the Game time that it 
conceals his own artifice ſecms to ãecount 


* wh, e h ties be ber, of che. ale 1 could not Tl 


cede it 
22 1 leave Fo at — F maſt as rt 
ch of Azamenmgn ig 1 pn 5 A bn 
and. ( 17 e, to 
A the 4rj Murs poets Ae, 
n to pat fe a tric ce upon the Greeks 4s 1d ate 
on, and in the ſame words too, y indeed ſuppoſe 
iſt feint to Rave remain'd un ai ver *d, bur at 8 
F ALTO 9 he ery ene ak 
_ 2374) ASH: Dns e 172 vor 1199 4317 | 
wah APY! 1:9: 9 W401 $17 62 363 . Ge 
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A ſafe return was promis d to our tois, © : 
Renown'd, triamphant, and eee uſt 
145 Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the-hoſt; ' Wi ; 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. a: 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all T + „ 
At whoſe command whole empires rife or fall e 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, c 
150 And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. = | id { 
| What dame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, de 
Oh laſting game in ev'ry future age! | 


Once great in arms, the common ſrorn we grow = 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. '\— fin: 
— . 1 
eee N rr a 


. t55, 8. Kern n bt kin bert 
in compariſon with the reſt of 22 82 eech. rage 

t Tee. erariohem + But it is well oblery'd 

cier, that the — 2 gamemnon here gives of t Trat 
port only render their numbers contemptible in compari 
— Greeks, but their perſons too: For it makes them 
| ut as A fey vile flaves fit onl To 1 them with vine. ene t 
f | which we may add, that it's a profpeR to his ſo e te: 
| | of their furuce Rare and ua n ar f cent of 163. 


| Enemies. 

| This paſſage gives me occaſion to ert upon a 
£ e of the Trojans, which the learned e 11: 

— n offer'd at in his Preface ie Homer. He MW the 

were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from che a: ip; 

Lon of the eighth Ziad, where\ir is (aid there were 41 . 


re 
* 


% — 
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| rank'd by tens; whole decads when they dine 
aft want 2 Trojan flave to pour the wine. 

it other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, - 
ad Troy prevails by armies not her own, |, 
ow nine long years of mighty Jes are run, 
ce firſt the labours of this war begun 

ir cordage torn, decay d our veſſels lie, 

1d ſcarce enſure the wretched. pow r to fly. 

tc then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 

x weeping wives, our tender children call: 
ve, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 

5 nature's voice, and nature we obey. - 


„ | ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
+] and inglorious, to our native ſhore; 


, Grecians, fly, your fails-and oars employ, . . 
| dream. no more of .heav'n-defended % 


funeral piter vf Tl, and ffty men attending each of 
td. on tt £26, gnnbortes 9nn; 69. Hor ied, NONE 
ber, appears plainly from this place: Agamennen exprel-+ 
tinguiſhes the native Trojans from the aids, and ns 
one to ten Grecians, at which eſtimate there could not be 
© ten thouſand Tram. 67e the Notes om be q 
163. ——— —— Decay eer veſſels he, At delt 
Aud ſcarce enſure the wrached praf t to h ee 


nad 1 here tranſlated e . 
meld the general air and ſenfe of this ſpeech, rathet than 
ie thy” the letter. The telling them in this place how uch 
the UE Gipping was decay'd, was a hint of their d#nget in re- 
te 11 6, a5 Madam D has remazk'd, C0. 


HEN ETB Bibi 
His eh dellen utknowf, tie holt ipptore "1 
Atrides" ſpeech. Themighty-tinmbers ave!” wu 
175 80 roll che bifows to- th Lcufian ſhore; 
From Eaſt and South when winds begin to tow, 
Burſt their dark-manfidiis in the Aoudk, and Ter 
The whitening ſurface of me ruſſſed det p. 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend,. 
a$oBefore the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend; * 
- Thus Oer the field the moving hoſt appears, io: 
With nodding pluines and 'gtoves'of waving peine 
The gath'ring' murmur ſpreads} their'trampling n 
hBaent the loeſe finds and'wiehen de mme Het 
485 With long-reſoudiding ties they urge the tn 1 
To fit the flips," atid Hurnch mto' the main. 
They vil,ithey #wear;*thick douds of duſt ait, 


The Warp rn | echo to thekies: '--*- 


m then, the. Greeks had left the Beile plain, re 
(gat ae eres th of m ne W-« 
AYSL 04 vis vt en wes 4 ban 464 4. 1 td is 


* $5361 33125011513 165 1p 78 dear. . 


5 t pr l d, ret, Me. —— bus f 


Hemer in theſe two y made | 
the two moſh ——— in oarur nus tc 
compare with the multinde; tbe wary and rr of ons BL . far 
enen to e tumuit of the erte 
8 and e Larvae of the the ſevond to: 

ſa ing one way 3; and both it 


1 which hey — nn. „are 


9 


3% 
g 
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ut Jove 8 impertdt Queen wel- niit: lid cx tre, 
nd ſighing thus beſpoke” the blue ey d maid. 1 
Shall then the Grecians fly? O ae * 

nd leave · unpuniſh d mis perfdioug races” v3 dak 

all, Troy, ſhall- Priam, and th adult rous ey 

peace enjoy the Fruits of broken we”. Sf TOSS 
nd braveſt chiefs, in Helen's guarrd lain, ; 

ie unreveng d on yon' deteſted plain? 1 e 

0: let my Greeks, unmd wd n 2; Fr 

ace more refulgent ſhine'ſti brazery arm. 

ate, Goddeſs, haſte ! the flying hoſt detain, abt} 756 
or let one Gil be hoiſtedꝰom the MI. « 1+ 
Palla; obeys; and from Olympwitheight®** 

xift to the ſhips precipitates "hier High: 
yſes, firſt i In publick cares, the found n n 
dr prudent counſel like the Godstenowu dl: 
ppreſs'd ail gen wu grief the Herve nc. 1 1 
or drew his fable voſſels to Ine fd. A itt 
ad is it thus, divine La##ref ſon l {5 119 DD TY 
bus fly the Greek (the mami tif begin)?" A 
0 eee, e . L Fer 
fame eternal leave to Sri race??? 

| beauteons: Hts Hill' temain unfrecd, Fiſt 114 | 
. W hetoes bleed!” „ban 
Haſte; 


— 


7 


223 Each Prince of name, or chief in arms approve 


230 He tries our courage, but reſents our fers. 


CY HOMER' TLIAD. _ 


B 
215 Haſte gen Tous Ithacus! prevent the ſhame, Y 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim, S 
Your own refiſtleſt eloquence employ, - be 
And to th Immortals truſt the full of Treg, + 7 
The voice divine confelrd the vate maid, Wl 
220Ubyſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd:: WW 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiy'd th imperial ſceptre 'of command. mn 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
c 


He runs, he flies thro all the Grecian train, 


He fr d with praiſe, ar with perſuaſion mov d. 


Warriors like you, with rere e iy a” 
By brave Examples ſhould confirm the reſt. - narc 
, arm 

The monarch's will not yet reveard appears: 0 way 


Th' unwary.Greths his fary may provoke; - + 

Not thus the Ning in ſecret counſel Ipoke. © 
Jove loves our chief, from Jrus his honour ſpr if 
Beware}, for dreadful is the prong K | ande 
235 But ifa clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 
Him with reproof he check d, or tam d with blot 
Be fill, chou flave, and ta thy betcets yield; | " 
Unknown alike in council and in field! | | | 


Book Hl. HOHEN HEAD. dF 
Ye Gods, what daſtatds would our hof command * | | 
Swept to the war, the lumber of land, © 
be ſllentz wretch, and think not here allow dd 
That worſt of tyrants, an ufurping crowd; T 
To one ſole Monarch Jou commits the ſway ; 
His are the laws, and him let alt obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool d: 
Back to tht aſſembly roll the-thronging, train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pout upon the plan. 
Murm'ring they move, as when old Orean roars, 7 
And heaves huge ſarges to the trembling ſhores: 


1 


g 
1 
J. 243. To one ſole monareh. ] Thoſe perſons are under a mf» 
ſtake who would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſolute mo- 
narchy. Hemer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of an 
army during the time of his commiſſion. Not is-Azamem- - 
non ſtyl'd King of Kings in wy other ſenſe, than as the. reſt of 
the Princes had given him the ſupreme authority over them 
in the ſiege. ,Ariffotle defines a King, ErexTuyic * Jy g 
ragng d Bee, & F ese Swe. Kygr@', Leader of the war, 
Judge of controver ſits, and Preſident of the ceremenits of the God. 
That he had the principal care of religious rites, appears from 
many places in Homer z and that his power was no where ab- 
ſolute but in wat: for we find Agamemnon inſulted in the coun- 
cil, but in the army threatning deſerters with death. He was 
under an N to preſerve the privileges of his country, 
purſuant to which Kings are called by our Author Aixaaryavg, 
and O, the diſpenſers ot managers of juſtice, And 
Dionyſius of Halicaenaſſui acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
Kings, whether hereditary or eleRive, had a council of their 
chief men, as Hamer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify; not 
vas it (he adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have 
a full liberty to di vhatevet they Dien. Hal. lib. 1 
3 S 


255 ' Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 


— 4 
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The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound] 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound, 


At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace. 


Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: | 


V. 255. Therſites only.] The ancients have aſcrib'd to Bk 
mer the fiiſt sketch of Satyric or Comic poetty, of which fot 
was his poem calPd Margites, as Ariffotle reports. Tho' tha Inc 
piece be loſt, his character of Therſues may give us a tak 
of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous deſcription 
ought to have place in the Epic poem, has been juſtly gu- 
ſtion'd : Neither Virg/{nor any of the moſt approv'd Ancient 
have thought fir to admit them into their compoſitions of that 
nature; nor any of the beſt moderns except Milton, whole 
fondneſs for Hamer might be the reaſon of it. However this ext 
5 in its kind a very maſterly part, and our Author has ſbem 


"5 
| great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to compob Phar 
f 


e piture of a pernicious creature of wit; the chief of vic; 
are a deſire of prontoting 12 at any rate, and a cot 
tempt of his ſyperiors. And he ſums up the whole very ſtrong 


ly, by ſaying chat Therſaes hated Achilles and Viyſſes ; in which Al 


as Plararch has remark'd in his treatiſe of envy and hatred, lev. 


makes it the urmoſt completion of an ill charaRer to bear! 


malevolence to the beſt men. What is farther obſervable i 


. i 


+ a” -F 


ith witty malice ſtudious to defſam e; 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 

But chief he glory d with licentious ſtyle + 

o laſh the great, and monarchs to re ville. 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proalaim: 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 

His mountain - ſhoulders half his breaſt o erſpread, 

hin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 

Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

\nd much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. - 

lyſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 

ong had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 

ext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak; ' 

harp was his voice; Which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 

Thus wich injurious taunts attack d the throne. 

Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, | | 

hat moves the great Atrides to complain? 
"Tis 


4 


tice oh . | j 
d they 7. 275. i the glories.) *Tis rema kd by Disnyſias Hali- 
\& benin his treatiſe of the Examinaron of Writers; that there could 


d ond et de a better arrifice thought on to recal the army to tneit 
orhle e edience, than this of our Author. When they were of-, 
d en rded at their general in favour of Abilles, nothing could 
are 1d. — weaken * Y inrereſt than to make fi fellow as 
u nne, appear of his party, whoſe. impertin would give 
Wüßen a diſguſt of thinking or ning like him. There is no 
N 12 lurer 


88 HOMER's ILI4D: Boon! 
"Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, | 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, - 
280 Thy tents are crowded, and thy cheſts o'erflow. 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches rolld. 
What grieves the monarch? Is it thirſt of gold? 
Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd poy's, 
(The Greeks and I) to Ions hoſtile tow'rs, 
285 And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 
| For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
| But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies :' 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize 


— 


ſuret method to reduce generous ſpirits, than to make the 
ke they are purſuing the ſame views with people of no mei 
and ſuch whom they cannot forbear defpi ug themſeln 
= Otherwiſe there is nothing in this ſpeech but what might M Wit! 

£ come the mouth of Neſtor himſelf, if you except a word 
4 two. And had Neſtor ſpoken it, the army had certainly He! 
| ſail for Greece; but becauſe ir was utter d by a ridiculous i 
_ - low whom they were aſham'd to follow, they are reduc'd, 
8 ſatisfy'd to continue the ſiege, © 

. 284. The Greeks and J.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf ate With 
few words which Dienyſius objects to in the foregoing paſlig 
I cannot but think the grave Commentators here very mud 
miſtaken, who. imagine Therſires in earneſt in theſe vaunts, 4 
ſeriouſly. reprove his inſolence. They: ſeem to me mani 
ſtrolces of Irony; which had rendet' d them ſo much the m 
improper in the mouth of 'Nefer, who val otherwiſe none 
the leaſt boaſters himſelf. And conſider'd as ſuch, they The! 
equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, which has an infinite dei 
Fit, humour, and ſatyt. 


— — 
— — — - 
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Or, if thy heatt to gen rous love be led, 
Some captive fair, to dleſs thy Kingly bed! 
Whatc'er our maſter eraves, ſubmit. we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'dfor his luſt; 4. (+ 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore - 
In loves and pleafures dn the Phrygian ſhore 
we may be wanted on ſore bufie day, 
When Hetfor comes: So great Achilles may: 
From him he fore'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the frerce, the featlefs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, refent that Wr 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. - 
Fierce from lis ſeat, at this Ulyſſes fprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 
Peace, faRious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tangue; -nor-raſhly-vain - | 
And ſingly mad, afperſe the ſoy'reign reign. _ 1 
Have we not known thee, ſlave!” of all our hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, e the moſt? 


Book II. 


1. 3 Think 
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Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. 
For out return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs; 

315 Be that their care; to fight like men he ours, 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen ral load, 
Except dettaction, what haſt thou beſtow'd? 
Suppoſe ſame Heroe ſhould his ſpoils reſign, - 
Art thou that Hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thipe? 

320 Gods! let me periſh on this hateful (hore, 

And let theſe eyes behold my fon no more; 

| If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

| To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſery'ſt to wear, 


Expel the council where our Princes meet, 
[ 325 And ſend thee ſcourg d, and howling thro' the fieet 
| He ſaid; and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends: 

|} On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe; 
3 The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 


0 


odious às a daftard, and who have not naturally the great 
kindneſs for a wit, 5 | 
' | | 4 8 1 Tremb 


— 


| | $136 BT 1 {17 172163: BEL | U 
| v. 226, He ſail, and cou? ring.) The vile figure Ther fte mil Witt 

| | here is a good piete of grote/que; the pleaſure expreſs'd by A 
N ſoldiers ar this action of Vhſſcs (notwithſtanding they are 6 

|} appointed by him of their hopes of returning) is agreeadlel 

| that generous temper, at once honeſt andYhoughtleſs, wh n 

| | | is commonly found in milita men; to whom nothing 15 . 3 

| | 

if 

| if 


— 
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o Trembling he fate, and ſhrunk In abject fears, = ö 

From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 

While to kis neighbour each expreſs'd his thought; 

Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſes wrought? 

What fruits his conduR and his courage yield? 

Great in the council, glorious in the field. 

Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. ' 

duch juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 

Sedition filence, and affert the throne. * 

>» 'Twas thus the gen'ral voice the Heroe prais'd, . 

Who riſing,” high th" imperial ſceptre rais'd: _ 

The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeftia} friend. 

(ln form a herald) bade the crowds attend: 

Th! expecting crowds in fill attention hung. 

To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 

Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e're he ſpoke, © 

: nis ſuence thus the prudent Heroe broke. 
Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian rice 

With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 


N | Not 


J. 348. Vnhappy monarch! Rec.] Qiatilias ſpeaking. of the 
vanous kinds of oratory which may be learn'd ſtom Homer, 
mentions among the greateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this 

Nenne vel nnus liber quo miſſe a4 Achille legale cont ino 
b I 4 ter, 
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| 350 Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten pow: | 


tur, web in prime inter duces illa contentie, vel licha in ſecunde ſo 
tentia, omnes litium ac conſiliorum explicat aries? Aﬀeus quidn 
vel illes mites, wel h concitaros, "nemo evit tam indaclus, qui m 
ſua in poteſtate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatvr.. It is indeed hardy 
poſſible to find any where more tefiu'd turns of policy, a 
more artful touches of oratory. We have no ſooner ſeen 4 
gamemnen excel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is to ſliine no leſs i 
another direAly oppoſite to it. When the ſtratagem of pt 
tending to ſet ſail, had met with too ready a conſent fron 
the people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of an, 
In his u ſpcech he had perſuaded the captains with mild 
nefs, telling them the people's glory depended upon then 60 
and readily giving a turn to the- firſt deſign, which had lik 
to have been ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it only as a pv 
jeq of Azamomnen to diſcover the cowardly. In his ſecond, 
1 he had commanded the ſoldiers with bravery, and made then 
| know what part ſuſtain'd in the war. In his third, be | 
had rebuk'd the ſeditious in theperſon of Ther ſites, by _ 
threats, and actual chaſtiſemgenti And uo in this fou, 
when all are gather'd together, he applies to them in topia 
which equglly, affect them all:. He raiſes their hearts by iner 
ting them in mind of the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe pre 


phecies, of which: as they had ſeen the truth in the nine eu % 
g delay, they might now. expect the accompliſhment in ti 
tenth year's ſucceſs : which is a full anfwer to what A 
non had ſaid of Fapirer?s deceiving them. F 
Daus obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in Vhſſ“s mar 
ner of applying himſelf to the people when, herwould infiguat C 
any thing to the Princes, and addrefling to the Princes whe 5 
he thay blame the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they muff 
not all pretend to be rulers there, let there be one King, 0 
Lord; which is manifeſtly a precept defign's for the T 
io take to themſelves. In the ſame manner Tiberias N 
remarks the beginning of his laſt oration +0 be a fine H A 
fo;eia or oblique reprelentation of the people, upon whom * F 


\ ſeverity of the reproach is made to fall, while he ſeems | 
tender the King an object of their pity. 2 
| Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian rar 
Wu uus deſerting, ce. 
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Neer to rettirh, Was ther the cõmmon cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructure ſhou'd in aſhes ie. 
Bchold them weeping for theit native ſhore! 
245 What cou'd their wives or helpleſß children more de _ 
What heart but melt to leave the tender tram, 
And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main 87 
Few leagnes remow d, we wiſh our peaceful fat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 
60 Then well may this long lay provoke their tei, 
The tedious length of nine tevolying rens. AI 
Not for their grief the Grecun Höft I blame 5 155 
But vanquiſh'd! baffled! oh eternal mme! 
Expect the time to Troy s deſttuctlon —_— 
65 And try the faith of Calchas and of heavn. 
What palt at Aulis, Gyette can witneſs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Beſide a fountain's facted brink We rais d 
Our verdant atars, and the victims blat'd: 
10(Twas where the plane tree ſpread its — 
The altars heav'd; and from the crumbling bandes 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire potent: ; 
From Jove mmlelk the dreadful gn Was ſeat.” 
Strait to the tree kls finguine ſires he rod, 


40 
1 * 
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* 
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The topmaſt branch a mother bird. poſſeſtz, ... + 
Eight callow infants fill' the moſly neft;, . 
Herſelt the ninth : the-ſerpent as he hung, 

Stretch d his black jaws, and craſh d the crying young 
380 While hoy ring near, with miſerable mon. 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone, 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 
| Not long ſurviv'd;, to marble turn'd he ſtands 
385 A laſting prodigy on Aulir nds, T_T 
Such was the will of Jeue; and hence we dare 
Truſt to his omen, and ſupport the war. 
For while around we gaze with wondring eyes, 
And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 
390 Full of his God, the rev rend Calebas ery d. 
Vie Grecian warriors! lay your fears aſide, 

This wondrous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, | 

Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe- 

As many birds as by the ſnake were lain, | 

395 So many years the toils of Greece remain; 

But wait the tenth, for Eins fall decreed: 6 

Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fares ſucceed. | 
Obey, ye Grecians / with ſubmiſon wait, 
Nor let 2 fight avert the Trojan fate, 


R 2 Sf Degas desen 


He 


N 
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o He laid: the (hores with loud e 
The hollow ſhips each, deaf ning haut rebound... - 

Then Neſtor thus—Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like n not likes heroes dare. , . .... ;- 


EF 1 t5 54, „ 04+ I& ft 

5. 402. Then Neftot thai] Nothing js mote obſereible than 
Home's conduct of this whole incident; by what judicious 
and well-imagin'd degrees the army is reftrain*d, and wroughe 

to the defaxes of the General. have given the derail 
of all rhe — Viyſes proceeded in: The sdivhy of his 
character is now to be conrrated with the gravity of Nes, 
who covers and ſtrengthens the other's urguments, and con- 
ſtantly appears thr the poem a weighty, Oloſer of A 
The Grech had already ſeen their General give way to his -M 

| 


gr. 


thority, in the diſpute with e lie ig the former book, 4 
_ 2 go leſs than that their ſtay ſhould be conelu 
ſoon as Veſter undertook that & 
8 — all ell oben las in'd his diſcourſe 2 5 it; N. 
ſhall find it had « farther ess, from Dionys of Halicarna 
ſs, “ There are two things (lays that excellent criti \ 
« worthy of admiration in the. ſpeeches of /n and Ne, 
« which are the different defigns they ſpeak with, and the: 
different applauſes they receive, Vhyſi: has the gcclamari- 
* ons of the Amy, and. * the praiſe of 9175 4 
4 may enquire the-reaſon, why he extols the 
" bly to the former, vben all that Neſtor N 
5 * arepetition-of the ſame arguments 10 lch VU AT a 
before him2 1 might be done, in encouragement 16 th 
* old man, in hom it might raiſe. 1 1. to 4 
ſpeech not follow'd with Ni an applauſe us the 
2 „ ther's. But we are 10 refer. the ſpeech of Nefer to el 
7 = of N * ſeems hap to confirm what anot 


ſaid,. cries. a farther, 
by f 9nd N w Ay wo — ops 85 to b dren, fc 
„their * * to return Nr they both * 
and. 


© them with the engagements an vows they had ook 
* were now about — cak; they boca, alledge the 60 


« rous ſigns and:omens geeeiy d from heaven. Notwithſtan 
« 1 os this, the ead of thei an e is very difkezent, * 


8 


He 
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Where now are all your high reſolves zt Haft? 
405 Your leagues concluded, your engagements pat! 
Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vanitt'd like their fmoke : the faith of men! 


es buſineſs was to detain the Grecian: when They were up. 


on the point of flying ; Neſtor finding that, work done to 
« his hands, deflgw | iy en infantly'ro battel This 
« was the utmoſt Atamemmon had/aim*d at, which Nefor's 1. 
« tifice brings to paſs; for while they imagine by all ke ſh 
* that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find them 
«ſelves. unawares put into order of battel, and led unde 
1 _ Princes to Fete, Dien. Hal. ei Kuh for, Po 
Tan . b wo 
we p BY next take notice of ſome particulats of this ſpeech: 
Where he fays they Tofe their time in empty words, he Hints u 
the difpute between Agamemrmen and Achtes: Where be [pets 
of thofe who deſerted the Grecian caſe, he glances at . 
in particulat. hen he reprefents Helen in uffltction 20 
tears, he temoves the odium from the perſon in whoſe cut 
they were e d when he moves Agamenmon'ty advik 
with his council, artfully prepares for a teception of his ov 
advice by that modeſt wa of propoſing it. As for the athic 
itfelf, to divide the army into bodies, each of which ſhould be 
composꝰ'd entirely of men of the ſame countrey z nothing could 
de better judg?d both in regard tg the preſent circumſtance, and 
with an eye to the furute carrying on of che war. For the 
RK, its immediate effect was ro take the whole army out of 
tumult, break whatever cabals they might have form'd to- 
gether by ſeparating them into 4 'new-diviſion;"and eaſe e. 
very ſingle mutineer to dome jaſtadtiy under the view of bit 
own proper officer for correction. For the ſerond, it Was to 
be thought the army would de much ſt reugthenꝰd by chis uoi- 
en: Thoie of different nations who had different” aims, inte- 
teſts and friendſhips, could not affiſt each orher with ſo much 
za}, or fo welt edncur to the ſume end, as when Friends aid 
,cUfriends, Knfnren ther kinfmen, . when each conan 
det had che glory of his own nation in view, and u greater 
emulation was excited between body and body; us not od 
vatting for the honour of Greece in genetuly but ſot that 0 
- every diſtia& Sr“ ia particu ur. 
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le uſeleſs words conflimens: unxQive' — * 

o wonder Troy ſo long teſſſts our pow I. 

iſe, great Arrides! and with courage ſway; 
Ve march to war if thou direct the way. et 

ut leave the few that dare reſiſt thy law, od 1 

he mean deferters of the Grerien cave, 

o grudge the Emqueſts migiey Jive prepares, 

Ind view, with envy; our ſoccefful wars, © 

n that great day when firſt the martial tram 


—— 


3 


2 


T8937 


ch: Pig with the fate of 1hon; plow'd the main: 
oth ove, on the right, a proſp'rous fignal ſent, 
"ot + thunder 5olling Grovk-the frmament- + 


courag'T hence, maintain the Yorlgus firife;, 
Till ev'ry ſoldier Fraſp 2 Phrygian wife, 


+ Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 0 
he nd Troy's proud matrons render tour for tear. 5 Ke 
rt 1 1 
ut of Wye fore that day, if any d invite fr 


lis countrey $ troops to baſe, inglotious feht, 5 2 
tand forth that Greek { and hoilt his fail to 47 10 

nd dye the daſtard firſt,” Who dreads th dye. 
at now, O 'Montatch't alt thy chicks Aadfiſe:” 
lor what they « offer, thou thy ſelf deſpiſe. . * 


* 


6aly Wong thoſe-counfels,. zer not mine be mig; : 
— — — * MI, 1 


i tribes and nations to divide thy train: His 


„8 HOMER ILI4D. Boa 
His ſep rate troops let ex xy leader cal 

Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num' rous band, 
435 Or bravely fights or ill obeys command, 


When thus diſtin they war, ſhall ſoon be knomy 
And what the cauſe of lion not o'erthrown;, 


Tf fate reſiſts, or if our arms are low, ' oy 

If Gods above prevent, or men below. 1 
440 To him the King: How much thy years excl if e 
uſt 


In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! 


V. 440. How much thy years excel} Every one has obſe 
how glorious an elogium of wiſdom Hemer has here gi 
where Agamemnen ſo far prefers it to valour, as.to 
for ten Ajex's or Achille“, but only for ten Nefor:, | 
the reſt of this ſpeech, Drienyſius has ſumm'd it up as foll 

% Agamennon. being now convinc'd the Greeks were ofſe 
e gt him, on account of the departure of Achilles, pad 
them by a generous-confeflion of: his fault but then ald 
* the character of a ſupreme Ruler, and with the air of a 

© mand threatens the diſobedient. I cannot conclude 
part of the ſpeeches without remarking how beautifully Ho r K 
riſe above one anothet, and how they more and more aui 
the ſpirit of war in the Grecian . In this laſt there is 4 
derful fire and vivacity; when he prepares them for the git 
ous toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively dela 
tion of them. The repetition of the words in that pan 

a beauty, which (as well. as many-athers of the ſame l 


has been loſt by moſt tranſlators.” 3 

AF enn! (rot dees 
: Ed vir digu OA, 10 dia Yidu, his f 
: Eg A Tu irre deivney Sorrw axunidtern,. | , 
Ev di TH dgudl@ dpgis 9 — ; 
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hh would the Gods; in love to Greece, decree 
ut ten ſuch ſages as they grant in hee: 
uch wiſdom ſoon ſhould-Priary's force deſtroy. 
nd ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Troy / 

it Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 

fierce contention and in vain debate. 
ow great Achilles from our aid withdraw, 
y me provok d; a captive maid the cauſe ; 
cer as friends we join, the Treſ an wall 

uſt hake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
it now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt; 

nd, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte, 

s ſharpen'd ſpear let ev ry Grecian wield, _ 

id ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 

t all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 

bd all for combate fit the retling car. 

is day, this dreadful day, let each. contend; | 

d reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend; .- 5+ 


the war weeds and let the mighty fall! 


was but believe dun- had tis Nr: i his cee inthe 
bis fixth book. 3 


His 40 coat gird well; and each 
Fit well hun helm, gripe faſt bis orbad ſhield, & e. 


Tin 


* 


N 


il darkneſs, or till death (hall cover all 
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Tilbbath d in ſeat be eve manly beat, 
With the huge ſhüeld each brawny Am depfelt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
465 And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
Who dates, inplotious, mn n 
Who dares 20 tromble on this gti Ny, 50 
That vreteh too mean ts fall ona pow 4.4 
The birds ſhall Mangle, Ad the dogs devbur. 
40 The MbnirchTpoke! and fraſt a owe 
Loud as the furges hen the tempeſt bid yt, 
That daſh d on broken totks tumufttuoub — q 
And foam and thuhder bn the tony Höre 
Strait. to che fents'the'th66ps dipbrfing bend, 
475 The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend; 
With haſty fe\lts they facrifice, and pray 
T'avert the datigets bf ul döubtful day. * W 2 
A ſteer of five years age, large 1 and fel, 
To Jowr's Mg Altars Alumenmos lock . 
480 There bade the nobleſt of the Gi Peets; i 
And Neftor firſt, as'tnoft advanc'd in years, © © 
Next came Idomeneus and Tydeus' ſon, 
** Ajax the lels, and Ajax Tamer; + is 95 * 
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101 
ren wiſe Ulyfes in his rank was pla; 
„od 44enelaus came unbid, Merlaſt ?: 


Tue Chiefs ſurround the deſtin d beak, and tnke 

The ſacred. off ing of che ſalted ca:: 

When thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray r. 

0h thou! whoſe: thunder rends the clouded air. 

Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has fin d thy throne, | 

Supreme of Gods] unbounded, and alone! 

Hear! and before the burninz ſun deſcchds. 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 1:40 

Low in the duſt be laid yon hoſtile ſpite s, 

ge Priam s palace fank in Graces fie, 

In Hefor's breaſt he ꝓlung d this uining ſ word. 

And faughtet d Heroes groan around Weir Lord“ 
Thus pray id the Chief: his unavsiling pray rx 

Great Jove refus d, and taſt in empty a- 
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fed 
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7. 435. And Menehaut amy bid. The erhicks have en- 
ter d into a warm diſpute, whether Menelaws was in the rig 
or inthe wrong; in coming udinvited: Some mainmint 


the pait of an 1 ctingnt or a fool to intrude upon ano» 
ther. man's” thts dn Sers inffting uon the pitvilege'a 
brother or a kinſman may claim in this caſe. . The Engliſo 
reader had not been troubled with the tranſlation of this 
wid AuToudl@*', but that Flas and Plutarch have taken 
tice of the paſſage. The verſe — this, ia £ - 
ons, Hane 7 Ivar, Ke being rejected as ſputious 8 
Deme;tins P LS, is omitted l upon his authority. 
Ia. 1 J 288 J &4 34 bas $3417 4 


The 
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zoo The God averſe; while yet the fumes aroſe, 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes, 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the rite purſue, 
The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew,” *© 
The limbs they fever front th' inclofing hyde, 
OF The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ey'ry-part. | 
From the cleft wood the erackling flames aſpire, 
— While the fat victim feeds the ſacred fre. 
$10 The thighs thus ſacrific d, and entrails dreſt, 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix,. and roaſt the reſt; 
Then pread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
Soon as the rage of hanger was ſuppreſt, . 
$15 The gen'rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 
Now bid thy Heralds ſound the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath d in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th accafion, now: the troops ſurvey, | 
And lead to war, when: Heav'n:directs the way... 
$20 He ſaid; the Monarch iſſu d his commands; Mr. 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank d on either fide. 


24. . 
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High in the midſt the bluc-ey'd Virgin flies; | 
From rank to rank the darts her ardent eye: 
The dreadful Ai, | Jove's immortal ſhield; © 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll d. 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 
With this each Grecian's manly breaſts ſhe warms, 
yell their bold hearty, and ſtrings their nervous arms; 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to tetun. 
But breathe revenge, and for the combate burn. 
As on ſome mountain, thro' the lofty grove, | 
The crackling flames aſcend and blaze above, 475 


„ 


ow D 


— 


* 


* 9 . . 


+ *14 4 
1 


1 526, The dee Zgig, Jove': era ee], Homer 
loes not * call it 4 ſhield in this place, but it is plain 
from ſevera Je paſſages that it was ſo, In the fifth 
lud, this git is deſcrib'd with a ſublimity that is inex- 
pn. The ſigme of the Gorgen's head upon it is there 
pecify'd, which will juſtify the mention of the ſerpencs in 
the tranſlation here: The verſes are remarkably fonorous 
in the original. The image of the Goddels of battels bla- 
zing with her immorta] ſhield before the army, inſpiring eve- 
ry Heroe, and aſſiſting to range the troops, is agreeable $0 
the bold painting of our author. And the eacouragemeat of a 
divice power ſeem d no more 82 requiſite, to change ſo 
totally the diſpoſitions. of the Grecjans, as to make, them. now 
more ardent for the combate, than they were before defirqus 
of a return, This finiſhes. the conqueſt of their inclinations, 
in a manner at once wonderfully poctical, and cotreſpondent 
to the moral which is every where ſpread through Hemer, 


mt nothing is entitely brought about but by the divine aſ- 
7.514. 4s on Jae mn, Eee, The imagination, of He 
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The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle hall the tic: 
So from the poliſhd arms, and brazen ichds, 


A gleamy Ipden dur Haſbd long the firlds: on 
: $49 Not leſs their number than th erhbody'd au 8 
Or oy hve wang _ we e R 
ONT) 026% 4 — 
= gien as bs. „lud id [ont p 
mer was fo vaſt — ſo 1 


ed themſel ves before kim, : es ky 


that he pour'd-them — in compariſons equally ſimple: 
nobte ; Sieve forgertin * Aae cht eh coul] 
ſtruct the reader, and make hi him ſee, thoſe objects . 
. light rye he ſaw them himſelf. 2541 in t 
Aan the princi rh of try confifts. Hemer, og 
Light of the — of this — __ Ly us five fimik 
ia a breath, but all entirely differeat. e firſt regards! 
12 of their armour, as a fire, "The ſecond the 
movements'vf fo many thadſa1 eee theycan fl 
S in battel-sttay, like the ſwans} G. The win 
s their number, as t © leaves ot flowers; &. The ff 
ardovr with which they zun to the combabe, like the 
s of inſets, &. And the fifth rhe obedience and on 
iſcipline of the troops, ranged without confuſion undet 
-Jeadtry as flocks under their ſhepherds. This feeundiy 
" variety can never be enough admir'd, "'Dacier, 
. $87. Or m white ſwans in Afius” wathy plant.] 8 
©-who is ſeldom juſt to our amhor, yet et ene des chaſe rel 
to be plenifſima Nectar. But de is greatly miſtaken ve 
naecuſes / this mile of imętrop derer, 2 poſition ti 
number of birds flying witho deer are hw. . 
an army ranged in arkay of batrel. On the contrary, 3 
mer in this expreſſes he fir and tumult the troops ven 
before they got into order, 'nmning tozerbet from the ly 
and rents : Near dv, 5 Aiden. Hut when they are 4 wh 
in their ranks, he © them to the lodkes (under Md th 


| te herds. This diſtin 927 lt plainly appear n o ſo. 
Trait of Trek stag 5k. 


bagin” | 
ar hi 


tre Fre femites' in 
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That oer che windings of -Cayter's ſpring s, 

tretch their long necks; and clap their ruſtling wings;! 

ow tow r aloft, and courſe in airy round 
att with noife ; with poiſe the field 6 | 


* 
* 1 : 1 * 4 E. + 
) — —— | 3 $6 1791 : þ 


bebe mired this wh go heya i is rn 


. 


Ceu quendem ning bowlia farer fir gen 


Cl ſoſe i paſts feu, & leg , , 4 
" Dant per. colla nodes, ſonat ann & . logs 
0 Pulſes pal | 
0 15 0 f I WAL RK: Ang £477 
wy Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky, 7 


When homeward from their watry paſtures born, 
They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. , 


Mr, Dry4en in this Axes has miſtaken Aſn: for Aſia, hs 
irgil took cate to iſh by making the firft ſyllable of 
[fas long, as of * ort. Pho” (if we believe Madam - 
acer) he wy in au exror, both eee 


. 2 « Aſs ciramm 25 112 09. 1 4 
Duleibus in fagris rimanter pts cr. 725 n ay J | 


or the will not allow that Avis can be a farronymit Ad- 
give, but the. Genitiye of ke Name, Ac, which be- 
* is rurn'd into lende is avis, by a  Cyncope makes Ari. 
his puts me in mind of another critictſm the 25% 
erſe of this book : tis obſery'd that g= Inartme for 
rime, as if he had read Era gut, inſtead of Eiv "A of u. 
aizer ridicule this trivial remack; and ashs if it can def 


ren bagin'd that VF 1 e "Ir F z e 

1 ar * f mt Ar 5 e e that 
zen who have learn ſhout a $ t rifles 
© that thoſe whe Eve 00%. e dee 


' 
12A £ 
4 ” 
: | 4 7 
” * - » * , 9 
; Th 
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Thus num'rous and confus d, extending wide, 
The legions crowd Scamander s flow ry fide; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover d o et, 
: And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore; 
550 Along the river's level meads they ſand, 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, 
The wandring nation of a ſummer's day, 
That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
555 In gather d ſwarms furround the rural boy'rs; 


. Fee ſc 
%- 
ee jet G, ed 3 $ ſub 
4 552. Or thick as inſef: play.] This ſimile tranſlated Meat 2 


rally runs thus; As the numerous troops of flies about 4 fh 
cotrage in the ſpring, when the milk miviſtens the pails ; ſuch = 

.of Greeks flood in the field againſt the Trojans, deſiring thei 

n. The lowneſs of This image, in compariſon vi 

thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock a modern critd 
and would ſcarce be forgiven in a Poer of theſe times. 

utmoſt a tranſlator can do is to heighten” the expreſſion, 

' ns. to render the diſparity leſs obſervable: which is end 

your'd here, and in other places. If this be done ſucceldt 

1. the reader is ſo far from being offended at a low id 

that it raiſes his ſurprize to find it grown great in the Poe 

hands, of which we have fr t inſtances in YVog!'s 

Licks, Here follows another of the ſame kind, in the tin 

of Agamemnon to a Bull, juſt after he has been compar's 


Fove, Mars, and Neprong. This, Euftathis: tells us, was bla uy 

by ſome criticks, and Mx | Hebbes has left it out in his cru} 
tion. The liberty has been taken here to place the hum Cod: 
.fimile_ficft, reſerving the nobler one as a more magnifene o 

- cloſe of the deſcription : The bare turning the ſentence WW: Deit 
moves the objection. Mien, who was a cloſe imitato! WW vp... 
our author, has often copy'd him in theſe humble comp - 
* * 


om pail to pail with buſy murmur run 

ge gilded legions glitt ring in the ſun. ” 
throng'd, ſo doſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtoed + 
radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 

ch leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 
coſe array, and forms the deep ning lines. 

t with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 

llects his flock from thouſands on the plain. 

je King of Kings, majeſtically tall, a | 
wers o'er his armies, and outſhines them al: 
ke ſome proud Bull that round che paſtures leads 

s ſubject-herds, the Monarch of the meads.. 

eat 25 the Gods th' exalted Chief was ſeen, 


ann amen | 
* Jove 


your deſcription 
qreſeuted pouring his yengeance upon them: f 
al "4 


, „ together 
zen 


868. Great a tb G74 1 


| bim appear cloath'd with the majeſty af the greateſt of 
Gods; and when P/wtarch (in his * A 


nee - Deities at once, that cenſure was paſs'd upon Hemer 
a I oct, but by Plutarch as * his chatactet of — 
> *N : $ J 
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He has not e ine ave in the mide gf ha. 
the zout of the rebel Is in the 
b book, where the Sou of Gad in all his dreadful Majeſty 


port of Agamenmen with all imaginable: grandeur, in ma- 


ne of Alena -der). blamed the compariſon, of a man to 


18 A©DMER' BYLGD: Ba 


— hiveyes etal otity ria,” MI”: 
And dawning conqueſt play'd aroun his head, 4 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the'thr6ne divine, 
All- knowing Goddeffes! immortal Nine?! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's urtfiveaſur'd he 
575 And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your (ight, | 
(We, wretched mortals !-loft in doubts below, 

But gueſs by ramour, and but boaſt we know) 

Oh ſay what Heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Toys deſtruction came! 
580 To count them all, demands a thoufand'tongus 
A throatof braſs, and adamantine lungs- 


7 


KL 


jeſty. in which Agamenmenr excels all the other Heroes, i 
ſerv'd in the different views of him throughout the 1h 
is thus he appears on his ſhip in the catalogue ; tl 
ſhines in the eyes of Pam in the third book; thus 

the beginning of the eleverith ;/ and ſe in the fefl. 
. 371. Cay ue. tt is hard tw cunteive any © und 
more ſolenin, any opening to a ſubſett mote noble and yer j 
nificent, than this ixypration of Homer before his catd 
That omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, their poſt u con 
higheſt Heaven, their campretfenſtveAuryey thyo' the = 
extent of the creation, are tircumſtances greatly in 
Nor is any thing more perfe@ty fine; or exquiſitely ad: >; 
than the oppoſition of the extenſive kowledge of the emen 
ties on the onc fide; to the blindneſs and iguotance e libe: 
kind: on the othet. The gleftneſs and importance o cor 
ſubzecd is highly rais\d:by his oralted mannet of ded 
2he difficuiry) of ite t m brings wine brafo, Kc. 4 
the uirhe gires it; as;if what follows were immediately t o 


and ao: tels than the joim labout of n1Fche Muſes. 
4 0141. Nen TY 6 4 Inn 4 £ / 
C 4 a Dau? 
” \ 
/ 
"YE F 
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Daugthers of Jove aſliſt ! inſpir'd by ed T cov 


* v 


The mighty labour dauntle(s I purſues, - -,., - :.. 


| What crowded armies, from what climes they bring. 
"WF Thcir names, their numbers, and their Chiefs I ing., 


— Te «* r 880 7 F 4 | - 
z 0141 10 n k ſ 5 a4 1 : 
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The CATALOGUE of the SH1Ps. : 


) 


HE hardy warridrs whom Betis bred," © ''/ 
1 Prothoinor led: abe ο 09I 
With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonins ſtand. 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 07 


J. 536. The hardy warriers,) The catalogue begins in this 

— which I forbeat to treat of at preſent: 12 I muſt ac> _ 
nowledge here that the tranſlation has not been erackiy * 

punugl to the order in which Homer places his towns. .How- 

yer it has not treſpaſs'd againſt Geography: the tranſpoſiti- 

dns 1 mention being no other than ſuch minute ones, as Stra- 

1 = aut 7 himſelf 2 free _—_ > 4 

Mi A xd ne nia cumnyic. , %% Oh seln wi- 
ang Add, Nc. Arie ad Fer 5 "Gr th wth, Ls 


Ly OT: e 76, Gib Teddy a4. lab. 1. There is not to my 

the M remembrance any place thoyghout this catalogue omitted; 
- liberty which Nr. Dryden has made no difficulty ch take and 
[ce o confeſs, in his Virgil, But a more ſcrupulous care was 
sing to Homer, ou account of that won | 'exsQneſs and 
ic. oequal'd diligence, which he has particularly ſhews in this 

= eur of bis work ft © PHT 9ST PIE RGT OWL 


9222 ? 4 Pa 


aa "Theſe 


— 
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590 Theſe head'the ttoops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrit's watry fields, © | 
And Schwnos, 'Seolos, Grea near the main, 


And Arycaleſſa's ample piny plain. | 
| Thoſe who in Peteon or Nleſion dwell, © i 7 
Bb tat, $14 n 3. bt. 4 | $4, 
59g Or Harma where Apollo's Prophet fel; y 
Hzleon and His, which the ſprings o'&rfloiw; © 6 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; Fi 
4 Ot in the meads of Hallartus tray, bh 
Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. a 1 
Goo Oncheſtus, Neptune s celebrated groves; 1 Br 
Cope, and Thisbè, fam'd for ſilver doves, mW 


For flocks Erythre, Gi for the vine; 51 
Platea green, and Niſa the divine. * 
And they whom Thebe's well built walls incloſe, Th 
Clo 

F 

Aja 


'6og Where Mydz, Eutreſis, Corum toe; .. 
And Arn? rich, with purple harveſts crowii'd;' 
And Anthedon, Beotia's utmoſt bound. 
Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty warriors thro' the foaming ſeas, 
610 To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomeniay plain. „ te 
Two valiant brothers rule th undaunted throng, | 
Almen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong: s 
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Sons of Aſtyochꝭ, the heav'nly fair, 3 
15 Whoſe virgin charms fab du d the God of War: w_ 
(In Afor's court às the retir'd to as bs 
The ſtrength of Mars the Vluſhing maid comprelt) | 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep, © nov log 
With equal oars, the hoarſe- reſounding deep. 
20 The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epiſtraphus and Schedius head the war. 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads | 
His filver curtent thro” the flow ry meads; | 
From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 
5 Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 
Where Pythe, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilaa views the riſing flood. 
Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe, on the left, the bold Bavtians fide. 
o Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons, on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oilews' valiant ſon; 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aricht: 
Switt in purſuit, und active in the fight. + © 
Him, as their Chief, the choſen troops ahead, 8 5 
Which Beſſa, A ae. " 8 


** 


k 2 5 
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Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; nein. 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
= in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide: 
| 640In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. , . 
Eubea next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Alantes to the wars: - 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis walls, and ſtrong Eretria: 
645 Th' Heian fields for gen xous vines renown'd, 
The fair Caryſtos, and the Styrian ground; ._ 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o' erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
650 Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 

v. 649. Deus their broad ſhowlders, Sc.] The Greek has it 
rie xopuowlec, 4 terge comantes, It was the cuſtom of theſe 
people to ſhave the art of their heads, which they did 
that their enemies might not take the advantage of, ſeizing 
them by the hair: the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant 
race that would never turn their backs. Their manner of 
fighting was hand to hand, withour quitting their javelins (in 
the way. of our pike- men.) Plmarcb tells us this in the life of 
Theſes, and cites, to ſtrengthen the authority of Hamer, ſome 

© . verſes of Arcbiloc bus to the fame effect. E Heſſu;, who 
tranſlated Homer into Lem verſe, was thergfore miſtgkea in 
his verſion of this paſſage. ' HI 


"Tn Fibrare, & lmgiz contingere pedtors telis. 


But 
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But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough core lets and the brazen' ſhields: 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, : 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 
Led by Meneſtheus thro the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſi way d, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue- ey d maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
o The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 
Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain; 
Where as the years revolve her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs' praiſe.) 
5 No Chief like thee; Meneſthaus / Greece could yield, 
To marſhal armies in the dufty field, 
Th' extended wings of battel to diſplay, 
Or cloſe th* embody'd hoſt in firm array. 
Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
o For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
in WI hom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
nn twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their cok 


And with the great Azhenians join their force. 
But K 3 | Next 


of 
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| 675 Next move to war the gen'rous Argive train, 

| From high Trazend, and Maſeta's plain, 
And fair Ægina circled by the main: 

| - Whom ſtrong Tirynhe's lofty walls ſurround, 

And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown de 

680 Hnd where fair Aſinen and Hermion ſhow 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Theſe by the brave. Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief Tydides bore the ſoy'reign ſway; 
685 In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 
The proud Mycend arms her martial paw'rs,. 
Cleond, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, | 
Fair Arathyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And gion, and Adraſius ancient reign ; 

690 And thoſe who dwell along the fandy ſhore, 
And where Pellenè yields her ee Rove, 
Where Helice and Hypereſia lie 
And Genosffa's ſpires ſalute the ſky. | 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, 


695 A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 
And crowded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the King of Men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 


Proud 
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Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd.in his ein. 

In filent pomp he moves along the main. 

His brother follows, and to-vengeance warms: 
The hardy, $partaps, excrcis'd-in am 
Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedemon's lofty. hills incloſe ; 

Or Meſſe's tow'rs for ſilver doves renown'd, 
Amycle, Laas, Augia s happy ground, | | 
And thoſe whom Etylos low walls contain. 
And Helos, on the margin of the main: 

Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, ' Helen's cauſe 

In fixty ſhips with Menelaxs draws: 
Eager and loud, from man to man he flies, 


Revenge and fury flaming. in his exe: 
Ren While 

v. 211. Eager and laud from men te man he Net.] The figure 
Menelaus makes in this place is remarkably diſtinguiſh'd from 
the reſt, and ſufficient to ſhew his concern in the war was per- 
ſonal, while the others ated ouly for intereſt or glory in ge- 
neral, No leader in all the lift is repreſented thus cager 4 
paſſionate; he is louder than them all in his exhortat ions; 
mote active in running among the troops ; and inſpirited with 
the thoughts of — > ich he ſtilß enc teaſes with the ſe- 
eret imagination of Helen”s repentance. The | behaviour js 
finely imagin'd. | ir 59a f 

The epithet g dyadcc, which is apply'd in this and other 
places to Menelaws, and which literally fGignifics loud-voiced, is 
made by the Commentators to mean valet, and 'tzxanflared 
beils frenuss, The reaſon given by Fatah is, that: a loud 
voice is & mark uf ftrength, the uſual effact of feat being to 
cut ſhort the reſpiration, I own this ſeems to be farctd, and 
51 7. K + | rather 


— 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. | 
717 I ninety fail, from Pylor” ſandy coaſt, 
Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen” hoſt : 
From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful land; ! © 
Where Zpy high, and little Preleon ſtand; 
Where beauteous Aren? her ſtructure ſhows, 
720 And Thryon's walls Alphius' ſtreams incloſe: 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 
Superior onee of all the tuneful race, | 
Till vain of mortal's empty praiſe, he ſtrove 


To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove ! (A 
725 Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride Th 
'Th' immortal M#/#sin their art defyd. Th 
Thi avenging Muſes of the light of day Th 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; MI But 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing; 1 


730 His hand no more awak'd the filver firing. 


rather beliere it was one of thoſe kind of ſit · names gina 
from ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of the perfon- (as that oft y, 
loud voice might belong to Mene au) which Monſ. gelen bein 
+mentions in his ninth reflezion upon Longinss 3 in the (ant f  reaſ 
manner as ſome of our Kings were called, Edward Long fta and 
| William Rufus, & c. But however it be, the epithet taken he i; 
the literal ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe. from the circus ſion 
[Nance Menelass is deſctibed in, which determin'd the truuſi the 
eee anner eee elne: e 
1281121 + A * When 
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Where under high Gyllen?, crown'd' with wood,” 
The ſhaded tomb of old A, ftaod; + tt 
From Rip?, Stratie, Tegea's bord'ring towns, 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
5 Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove ; 
And Symphelus with her ſurrounding grove,” | ' - 
Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin d,. 0 
And high Eniſpe ſhook by wintry wind. 
And fair Mantinea's ever-pleafing ſite; 
ola ſixty ſail th Arcadian bands unite. 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head; 
(Ancexs' ſon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnons cure, 
Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriors bear; 
The firſt to battel on th' appointed plaiti, 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join: 

Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confüngmm, 


9 * 
* - ' 


if 


$ <-> 


| 1 | £17 holga 143940 » - | 
J. 746. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcad'ant | 
being an inland people were unskill'd in navigation, for which | 
reaſon Agememnon furniſh'd them with ſhipping. From hence. 
ind from the laſt line of the deſcription of the ſeeptre; where- , if 
he is ſaid to preſide over many 1flands, Thucydides takes © if 
hon to obſerve chat the power of Aan was ſuperior to | 
the reſt of the Princes of Greeee, on account of his naval forces, | 
Which, had cender'd him maſter of the ſea. Thucys, Ab. 2. | 
| 
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And bounded'there, where o'er the vallies roſe // 
750. Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſum flows; 
Beneath four chiefs (a. num'rous army) came: 
i - The ſtrength and glory of th Epeas name. 
| In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train diwide, 
| Each leads ten veſſels thro” the yielding tide; | 
755 One was Amphimachss,. and Thalpiunr one; 
(Eurytus: this, and that Tearws' fon) 
Diores ſprung from Amarynceus line ;.' 
And great Polyxenus,. of force divine. 
But thoſe who view fair Elis o ex the ſeas. 
760 From the bleſt iſlands of th Echinades, 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
| Begot by Phyleus, the belov'd of Jove. _ 
To ſtrong Dalichium from. his fire he fed, 
And thence to Trey his hardy warriors led. 
765 Ulyſſes follow'd thro the watty road. 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a, God. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inch vg 
Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 
Or where fair Ithaca o erlooks the flood, 
TRo Where high Nerizos: ſhakes hi rang man 
Wnete Egilipa's ragged ſides are deen. — Ae ce 2 4 
e tocky, and eee pon 880 
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Theſe in twelve gallies with yermillion prongs, : 1-1 
Beneath hiñ conduct ſought; the Phrygion ſhores, 1 
5 Thoas came next, JLudremon's valiant ſon. 
From Pleyron's walls and chalky CHD nn... 
And rough Pylent,: and th':Qlenianifttep,. , 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling. deep 
He led. the warriors from th' Ætolian ore. 
o For now the ſons of Execs were no more?: 
The glories of the mighty race were flel!?x / 
Cneus himſelf, and Auslage del? 
To Thogs' care now truſt the martia}traing: - 
His forty veſſels follow thro the mam. 
9 Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 


» 
* # # = „ 
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Of onoſſut, Lyttus, and Gortyna's bands, * 
And thoſe who dwell where Rbytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaſtus glittess to the ſkies: wt ; t 1A 
Or where by Phaſts ſilver Jardan rum: 
po Crete s hundred eipies pour forth ali her ſans.!! [5 
% 


Theſe march d, Aomeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of wa. 
Niepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, | 

Led nine ſwiſt'veſtels thro” the foam ſcav;. 
pyFrom Rhodes with eveilaſting ſunſhine brights. = 
Jabs; Liadus, and Cami white. - 
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From Ephyr's walls, and'Selle's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
/ 800 And ſaw their blooming wartiors early ſlain. 
The Hero, when. to manly years he grew; 
Alcides' uncle, old Licymnizs, ' flew; | 
For this, conſtrain d to:quit his native place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 
og A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 
Of willing exiles, wander d o'er the main: 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 
There in chree tribes divides his native band. 
$10 And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 
Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And thow'rs of wealth deſcending from the {kies, 
815 Three ſhips with Niraus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
| —MNirexs, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
J. $15. Three Sips wich Nireus.] . leadet is no when 
ö mention'd but in theſe lines, and is an exception to the ob- 
ſerration of Macrobrar, that all the perſons of the catalogue 
make their appearance afterwards in the poem, Homer him- 


UF gives. vs. the roaſon, becauſe: Nirews had bus a mall Gare 


0 


nur, in faultleſs ape, ard blooming kee. 
he lovelieſt youth of All the Gredian race 
pelides only match'd his early charms; | 

gut few his troops; and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 


Next thirty gallies cleave the quid plain, 
df thoſe, Calyane's ſea · girt iſles contain; 


Vith them the youth of Nifyrus repair, 17 1 . 041 


. 725 


aſs; the ſtrong, and Crapathus che ir: i el. 


, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 
Till great Aleides made the realms obey: 


Theſe Auriphus and bold Phidippic bring, 

prung from the God, vy "theſſalas tue King. 

Now, Muſe, recount Pulaſyic Argo. pow rs, 

rom Ales, Alopd, and Trechin's tow'rs; 
rom Phchia's ſpactous-vales; and Hella, dien 

Fith female beauty Tea the reſt,” oy 
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worth and vatont } his Quality only gave kim a privilege 
be nam'd among men. The Poct only yi cauſed him to. 
tmember'd no lefs than Achilles or Ulyſſes, but et in no bettet 
janner than he deſerv'd, whoſe cation was his 
aty : *Tis by a bare repetition of his name three times, 
lick juſt leaves ſome; impreſſion of him on the mind of the 
ader. Many others of as trivial memory as Nirews, have 

a preſery*e by Poets from oblivion ; bat feu Poets hase 
0 one this fayour to want of merit, with ſo much judg- 
at. Demetrias Phalerens ergy 'Egutyretacy af. 61. takes - 
eof this beautiful repetition, which in a juſt deference to ſo 
ate a Ctitick is here prefery'd in the ttanſlation. 
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Full fifty. hips beneath Achille; fre 
Th' Achaiaus, . Myrmidons, ' Hellenians hear : 

835 Theſalians all, tho various in their name, 

; The ſame their nation, and their, chief the lame. | 

But now inglorious, .ftretch'd along dhe, ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of wit no more: 
No more the foe they face in dire at- 
84% Goſe in his fleet their angry leader lay. 
Since fair. Briſezs from his arms was torn, 
The nobleſ pol from be d Lyragſu ben. 
Then, when the chief the Theb4n walls g'ertiren 
And the bold ſons of great; Een. lew..., . . 
$45 There mourn'd Achilles, plung d in depth of care, 
But ſoon to riſe in laughter, blood, ad war. 
To theſe the youth.of Phylaci ſucceed... Des 
- Done, famous for her fegen reed, 51.11 1 Th 
And graſly Pteleon deck d with chearful greens, | 

859 The bow'rs.of Gere, and the fylyan, ſcenes, 1... fifth. 
sweet Pyrrahaſur, with blooming flourets cronn't 
And Antron's watry dens,. and exvern'd r 
Theſe ow d a8 chiet Proveſilas the brave, a 
Who now lay dient in the. gloomy grave 2. „ 

Ayr The firſt who boldly, touch'd the Trojan. thore;. bd wh 

And dyd a. Pin lance with Grecian. gore; * 


here lies, far diſtant from his native plain: 
nfiniſn d, his proud palaces remain 
nd his ſad conſort. beats her breaſt in vain. 

is troops in forty ſhips Padarces led, 
hiclus' Son, and brother to the dead; 

or he unworthy to command the hoſt; - © 
« till they mourn d their ancient leader loſt... 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, + 
here hills encircle Babes lowly lake, * 
here Phere hears the neighb' ring waters fall. 
t proud Telews lifts her airy wall. 
ten black ſhips embark'd for Lions ſhore. 
ith bold Eumalus, whom Ale bre; 
|| Pelia's race Alaeſfo far outſtin dvd. 
he grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 

The troops Methomn,' or Dhaumatia yield, 
zon's rocks, Or ehbed's: fields 
th Philoctetes ail d. whoſe matchleſs art 
om the tough bow directs the featherid. dart: 
}. #71. The grace dud glory of the ee, kind.) He given © 


ei this elogy off the. her ſex, for het cou 
„% who 47d 1 Aae © li of her husband 3 
— has at an this ſubje&;, which abounds in che 
maſterly ſtrokes of *renderneſs: In particular the * 
d which contains. the: daſctiption of ker preparetion. for 
«th, and of her. behaviour. in. it, can.never. be enough: ad · 


3 Sev'n 
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gev'n were his ſhips; each Veſſel fifty row, 
$kill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 
But he lay raging on the Lemniax ground, 
A pois'nous Hydra gave the burning wound: 
880 There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vu ont 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos' ſhore, In 
_ Oilews' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. rom 
— Tl Echalian race, in thoſe high tow rs contain i ith 


835 Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, he. 


Or where her humbler turrets Trieca rears, Dr w 

Or where Dom, rough with rocks, appears; Wind 

In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, eto 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. e! 

* 4 To theſe his ſkill their * Parent-God imparts, icre. 
— Divine profeſſors of the healing art. 1 
25 The bold Ormenian and Afterian bands 1. a 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands. t m. 

| Where Titaw ider his hoary head in ſhow, —＋ 
895 And where Hyperia's filyer fountains tow. Ir: 
Thuy troops, Argiſs 'Pobyperte;'leads, 
And Elon, ſhelter'd by Olympus" Thades, n 

. Gyrtomd's warriors; and where ond les, 15 


And, Obeſſen's chalky cliffs ariſe, | Ss X 


* 
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prung from Pirithoils of immortal race; 

[he fruit of fair Epp embrace; 
That day, when Huff from Pelion's cloudy bend, 
Fo diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaur: fled) 

ich Polyperes join d in equal wax | 
leads, and forty ſhips ober. . 
In twenty ſail the bold Perrbabiant came 


rom Cypbut, Guntus was their Teader's name. 
ith theſe the Emians join'd, and thoſe who deere 
here cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; | 

dr where the pleaſing Tizareſius glides, 

nd into Penews rolls his eaſy tides; | 15 

et oer the filver ſurface pure they flow, 

The ſacred fiream unmix d with ſtreams below: 4 
icred and awful! From the dark abodes e 
yr pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Godt 


V. 906. In twenty ſail the bold Perrhzebians —_ I Ae. 
|| #hether it be worth, obſerving that, exce . 

ot met with one dee wha who has exackly — Ar the 
umber of the ſhips, Chapman puts eighteen under Fumelns in- 
ead of eleven: but twenty undet and 14/0 
inſtead of thin , and bat thirty under Mena. a_— of 
tty: Valerie (the er French tranſlatot) has 
wr forty for fixty, and Neſter forty for een 
gives Neſtor but eighty. I muſt confeſs this conlton _ 
d have been quite ſo exact as Ogilby's havin 
dom the number of Emes ſhips, and two — of 
«ens: Eleven and tue and twenty would ſound but oddly in 
a verſe, and a poem comets lirtleneſs by n on 
d nicetie - | 


l : oh ,& 
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Laſt under Protheys the Magneſiens ſtqod, 

Protheus the ſwift, of old Tenthredon;s blood; 

Who, dwell where Pelion, croyn d with piny boughy 

b Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy; brows; 
NO Or where thro' flow'ry Temp? Penedriſtray” d, 

(The region ſtretch d beneath his mighty ſhade) | 

In forty fable, barks they fiqm'd the maig;.... 

Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 

_ Say, next, O Muſe ! of all Achaia breeds, 


927 Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſtcods?, — 
2 th 
Eumelur mares were foremoſt in the chace, 4 
As eagles fleet, and of Pßeretian race; 1 E. 
Bred where Pieria' . fruitful fonntains don, 4 — 
And train'd by him, who b hears the e ler bew. — 
930 pierce in the fight : theix noſtrils breath b. d, a flame, I 
FO ſes} 1 
Theit height, wer colgur, and their ags the angſy i 
O'er fields of death they whit] the rapid car, | fer 
And break the ranks, and thunder” thro" the war, p p 
7 
| = 5. 223. Or cond the nableſt Prod: 10 Thia 2 tage 7 
the men and hauſes ſeems. add cash: by but Homer cveij obe u 
treats choſe noble animals with temaskable regard. . We ut , 
not wander at this enquiry, which were the beft- horſes } fi ow 
him, who makes bis horſes of heavenly extra&ion as ve 
his heroes ; who makes his warriors addeely tham with ſpeed t whi 
and excites them by all thoſe motives which affeſt 4 hun 
breaſt 3) who ; deſcribes them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, < 
even capable of voice and praphocy: In We which pc ; 


l has not ſcrupled to imitate him. 7 
1 
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x in arms the firſt reno wn acquir d, ad 
ile ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir d: 
was the ſtrength that mortal might exceed, 


Thetis' ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 

troops, neglected on the ſandy ſnore, 

empty air their ſportive javlins throw, 

whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: ' © | 


039. His troops, &&c.) The image in theſe lines of the 
uſements of the \Myrmidens, while Achilles detain'd them 
2 the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Tho” the 
not in action, their very diverſions are military, and 
d of exerciſe of, arms. The cover'd chariots and feedi 
ſes, make 'a natural part of the picture; and nothing 
t than the manly concern of the captains, who as they are 
pos'd more ſenſible of glory than the ſoldiers, take no 

in their diverſions, but wander forrowfully round the 
np, and lament their being kept from the battel. This 
etence betwixt the ſpldiors and the leaders (as Dacter. ob- 
es) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. Men has admi- 
N imitated this in. the deſcription he gives in his ſecond 
- of the diverſions of the angels during the abſence of 
if, I! _ | þ 1 


*. Part on-the plain,; Wines atv fublinee, 5 - 2 wide a 
Upon the wing, or in fwift race com ;)! 
Part curb nber flevy ftreds, or ſhun the geat 111 


Wi aul, & ft , . 


how nobly and jadiciouſly has he taiſed the image, th 
portion to the nature of thoſe more exalted beings, in 
it which follows. * nee 6 * ENT is 1 


Others with vaſt Typho an rage more felt ee 

Nend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air Sh Vaan 

& whirlwind ; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. : 
Unſtain'd 


| his, th unrivar'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) ER! 


* 
1 
* . 
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Unfſtain'd with! blood his cover'd chariots ſtand; 1 
Th' immortal courfers graze along the firand; 
But the brave Chiefs th inglorious life deplors; 
| - 945 And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'dtheir L 
| Now, -like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 

The ſhining armies ſwept along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 


; d fre 
9FOEarth groan d beneath them; as when angry 5 = 
'Hurls down the forky light'ning from above, fel 
On Axim when he the thunder throws, = 
And fires Typhæus with redoubled blows, 1 
. 560. At when angry Jove.} The compariſon pten 
this, of a fire which runs thro” the corn and blazes to „he 
ven, had expreſt at once the dazling of their arms u 
ſwiftneſi of their march. After which Hamer having bl, 
tion'd the ſound of their feet, ſuperadds another ſi mile, wil 
r both the ideas of the brightneſa and the ni de e 
for here (ſays Euftathiv:) the earth appears to ber and H 2 
at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe ſimiles is ſo fllt 
ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeem'd poſſible to be exceeded by i me 
image drawn from nature. But Homer to raiſe it yet bi; 
has gone into the maervellexs, given a prodigious and ſupa. | 
tural proſpect, and brought down Jupiter himſelf, array'd 7 
all his terrors, to diſcharge his lightnings and thundes emb! 
Typhaus. The Poet breaks out into this deſcription vit 
air of enthuſiaſm which greatly heightens the image in gWul : 
ral, while it ſeems to tranſport him beyond the limits ot 
exact compariſon. And this daring er is particuai for 
our author above all the ancients, and to Mies above il | 


* „ 
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te Typ hon preſt beneath the burning load. 

feels the fury of th' avenging God. 

at various tris, Joues commands to bear, 32 

ds on the wings of winds thro liquid air; * 

ams porch the Trojan chiefs the found, 

old conſulting, and the youths around. 

% ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 

from Æſetes tomb obſery'd the foes, | 

on the mound; from whence in proſpect lay 

fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

his diſſembled form, ſhe haſts to bring 

unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 

aſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 

mbled armies oft” have I beheld; - ' _ 

ne er till now ſack numbers charg d a field. _ 

> as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 

moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

Iv, Godlike Heffor/ all thy force employ, 

able all t united bands of Troys + 111 4 1 

ult array let ev'ry;leader call - 1+ tf 

foreign troops: This day demands them all. 

e voice divine the mighty chief alarm; 

council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arm. 
7 The 


we 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their tram, 


Nations on nations fill the duſty plain, 

980 Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling gto 
The tumult thickens, and the (kies reſound. 
Amidſt the plain in fight of Man Wants 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Avis tomb th immortals know, 

985 Tho call d. Batin in che world below) 
Henesth their chiefs in martial order here, 
Thi aurlliar troops and Trojan hoſts appchr. 

The godlike Hor, high above the reſt, 


Shakes his huge ſpear, id nods his plumy crc: 


990 In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And groves of lances glitter in the ait. 
Divine Ænear brings the Durden rice; 
Anchiſi for, by Venus ftoFn embrate, 
Born in the ſhades of Idas ſecret grove; ' * 
995 (A mortal mixing with the Queek 1 89 
Archilochus ind Acamm, divide 301 
The warrior's coil eee Wi fide. 


Who fair Zeleia's wealthy vallies tun 


Faſt by the foot of s facref,hill;' >? 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal hood. Eno: 
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) whom! his art 40d deign A tb HD W 

cd with the preſeut of his thifts and bor. 

From rich Ayeſia and AArHHD!. toẽ wm; 

gh Lass ſummits, and Fps bow'ts; oy TN 
om thefe the cbngregated trobpsꝭ dbey © 

dung Ampbias and Adra edu Shay" yew 

Id Merops ſons; whom, Weird in fate td 50 

be Sire fore warn d, and propheſy d their doom: | 

te urg d them on! the bir aten en a, Lon: 
hey ruſh'd to war, und perifh'd on the plain. 
From practiab ſtream, Percoet's paſture ms 
1d Seſtas and Ab neighib ring ſtrands, 

om great Ariſba's walls and Sette's coaft,” 

ius Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt: j,, 
jsh on his car he ſhakes the flowing bre. t 
6 fiery courſers thunder der the plans 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war = 

ch from Larifſa's evei-· fertile ground: 
E brother leaders:hine, / er 
yothous bold, and Þyleks the divine. . wht 95 5 
1 Fo Prat? Pr, Pe Tse 2 
13, tell us it is to be underſtocd fo in This pi n 
ſellative of püſtute lands to Porree 45 — 2 inthe rx" 


. U z | 
Ha oxen is that plac = 
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- In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts; |, < 
Round the bleak realms where Allee roan, 
E By 
With great Buphemas the Cicenian m move, reo 
Sprung from Trazenian. ewe, Iov d hy Joue. Th 
Py achme 1 the Peonian troops attend. 7 
Skill'd i in the fight their crooked bows to bend; n. 
i 2030! From Axius ample bed he leads them on, por 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon,', '' Ron 
Axins, that ſwells with. all his neighb ring rils, 1 7 
And wide around the floated region fils. ru. 
The Paphlagonians Pylemenes rules, . 0 
#035 Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 11 
Where Erythinus riſing clifts are ſeen, left 
Thy groves of; box, ; Cytqrus/..ever green; | 

And where Agialus and Croma lie, 4 oer 

And lofty Seſamus in vades the ſæy; | 


J. 1032. Axius, that ſwells with all bis neightring vill) 
cording to the com moy reading this verſe ſhould be tran! 

_ Axius that dr fuſes hit beautiful waters over rhe land, But we art 
red by Strabe that Axio was a muddy river, and that the ane 


.underſtood it thoss- AER that. recerver\ inte ut. ſevere! hed 


ac The crit iciſm lies in the laſt u d of * the veiſe, auſte 
Strabe rea 41 700 and interpre 08 b, 
—— were my ＋ — lomevex flamer c 


tiver in 1). 2. $158, | 
Lene . — Ea Thü verſion. takes ip Þ# ode! 


"| 
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And where Parabenius roll d thro' banks, of he b 
Reflects her bord ting palaces and bow Ss. 
Here — bad. er 


Whom Odius and Epiſtraplaus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun — 
The ripening ſilver in Alybeaz mines. 
There, mighty Cbramis led the afar ene 
And Augur Ennemus, inſpir d in van, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſeanins here unite", 45 
Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round-Medvia's realms relide, 
r whom the wakes in ſhade of Tela kide, | 
ſefiles and Antiphus the charge partake; 
bom on the banks of Ge Hent uke. 
here, from thè fields where: wild Ander flows, 
gh Mycale, and Latmes thady brows, 
nd proud Milerus, came the Carian throngs, 
th mingled clamors, and with barb rous wann 
imphimachus and Nauſtos guide the train, 
auſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
no trick ꝗ with gold, and glitt ring on his car. 
ode like 2 Woman to the field of war, eng 
L Fool 


% 
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Foel that he was! by fierce Achilles uin, ; 
| 1065 The river ſwept him to the briny main: 
/ There whelm'd with waves the gawdy wartior lies; 
; The valiant victor ſciz'd the golden Prjte. | 
The forces laſt in fair array ſuceeed, 
Which blameleſs Glancus and Sarpedon lead; 
1070 The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 
. Where urn * * along the fields. 


- 


th. do. ts. 


OBSERVATIONS on the CATALOGUE.  - 


F we look upon this piece with an eyeto ancient learning, 
it may be obſery* t howeyec fabulous the other parts 
ff Homer's poem may be, according to the nature of Epic poe- 
; this account of the people, princes and count ties, is. 
urely hiſtorical, founded on the real. ttanſactions of thoſe 
imes, and by far the moſt valuable peice of hiſtory and geo- 
phy left us concerning the ſtate of Greece jn that early pe · 
iod. Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dynaſties, which - 
ur Author has enumerated under their reſpective princes 
od his divifion was look d upon ſo exact. that we are told 
nany controverſies concerning the boundaries of Grecian ci- 
es, which have been decided upon the authority of this piece, 
fathiws has collected t et the following inſtances. The 
uy of Calyden was adjudg'd to the /£telians notwithſtanding the 
tetenſions of alia, becauſe Hamer had rank'd it among the 
owns belonging to the former. Sees was given to thoſe of 
du, upon, the plea that he bad ſaid the Adu, were 
oſſeſſors of Seftes, .fAbyds:, and Aribe. When the Alien 
nd people of Pirene diſputed their claim to Afycale, a verſe of 
emer catty'd it in favour of the Alefiens, And the Arbenions 
ere = in poſſeſſion of Salami by another which was cited 
J Selin, or (as ſome think) interpolated by him for that 
* Nay in ſo high eſtimat ion has this catalogue been 

that (as Pen bas wiitren) have been laws in 
= 3 I. youth * learn it by * and particu- 
fly Cerdias (whom Ser, ds Apapth. Hemer. takes ta be re- 
, 4 Lawgiver of the Meza/opobians) made it one to his coun- 
men 


pe If we config 06 CURR Panel ical, it will 
N want its beauties in that light. N, who was none of 
ie moſt ſuperſtitious admirers of our Author, reckons it a+ 
ong moſe which had particularly charm'd him. We 
) odlerve Atſt, what an ait of probability is ſpread over the 
ole poem by the particulariaing of every nation and people 
acern'd in this wat, Secondly, what an 8 raining ſcene 
preſents to us, of ſo many countries Mr in their live- 
t 2nd moſt natural colours, while we wider along with 
v anidſt' a beauciful relay of towns, haveus, ** 
ek. ' 


EI 


Iz 


—. 
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the importance of the action. Fourthly, the deſcription 


vineyards, groves, mountains, and vis and are | 
ly amusꝰd with his obſeryations on the different ſoils, produty 
ſituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review he 
paſſes before us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out in orde 
troop by rroop; which, had the number only been told in the 
groſs, had never fill'd the reader with ſo great a notion d 


the differing arms and manner of fightingafthe ſoldiers, ul 
the various attitudes he has given to the commanders: d 
theſe leaders, the greateſt part are either the immediate ſo 
of Gods, or the deſcendents of Gods; and how great an i 
muſt we have of a war, to the waging of which ſo many De 
mi- gods and hetoes are aſſembled? Fifthly, the ſeveral ut 
ful complements he paid by this means to his own countryia 
general, and many of his contemporaries in particular, by1 
celebration of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and dominiodf 
of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the agreeable mixture 
of narrations from paſſages of hiſtory ot Fables, with whit 


he amuſes and relieves us at proper intetvals. And laſtly ..; 
the admirable judgment vhierovich/be introduces this vn nd 
catalogue, juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in . ne 
army rendet'd ſuch a review of abſolute neceſſity to the Gi dun 
and in a pauſe of action, while each was refreſhing himſelf me 


prepare for the enſuing battels. and J 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 5. cap. 15. has given us: E the cc 


dicious piece of criticiſm, in the compariſon berwixt the iu o 


talogues of Hemer and of Virgil, in which he juſtly allows 2y;... 
reference to our Author, for the following reaſons. Ho | 
rays he) has begun his deſcription from the moſt noted pi 
montory of Greece (he means that of Aulis,- where was tt 
narroweſt paſſage to Evbea.) Prom thence with a regular p 
grefs he deſcribes either the maritime or mediterrancan town 


was le 
Tal ſli 
oice a 


as their ſituations are contiguous : He never paſſes with ſudda But 

leaps from place to place, omitting thoſe which lie berveet eviden; 
but proceeding like a traveller in the way he has begun, corn... 

ſtantly returns to the place from whence he digreſs'd, till l — 
finiſhes the whole circle he deſign'd. Virgil, on the contra dora 
has obſerv'd no ordert in the regions deſerib'd in his car... th 
logue, J. 10. but is perpetually breaking from the courſe of 9... p. 
country ina looſe and deſultory manager. You have ue art! 
and coſ at the beginning, next Populonra and Ilia, then ere no 
which lie at a viſt diſtance in Ernie; and immediately ae the ! 


crete, Pyrgi, and Graviſce, places adjacent to Rome: Fun 
hence he is ſnatch'd to Ligarm, then ro Manta, The (an 
i : N negn 
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I negligence is obſeryable in his enumeration of the aids that fol- 
bosed Turns in l, 7. Macrebius next remarks, that all the per- . 
1. ſons who ate nam'd by Hemer in his catalogue, are aftetwards 
Ks iatroduc'd in his battels, and whenever any. others are kill'd, 
be he mentions only a multitude in general. Whereas Virgil (he - 
ide continues) has ipaz'd himſelf the labour of that exa@nels z 
the BT for not only ſeveral whom he mentions in the liſt, are never 
a 0f heard of iu the war, but others make a figure in the war, of 
dom we had no notice in the liſt For example, he ſpeci- 
fes a thoula nd men under Maſſicus who came from Claſi em, l. 10. 
O08 3. 167. Turns: ſoon afterwards. isin the ſhip which had carry'd 
ſoul King Oſinius from the ſame place, % 10. V. 655. This Ohe, 
ae was never nam'd before, not is it probable a King ſhould 
De ere under Maſſicws, Nor indeed does either Maſſ or Of- 
r, ever. make their appearance in the hattels--He proceeds 
17 ee inſtance ſeveral others, who tho” celebrated for heroes ig 
ibo catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them through- 
nan i out the poem. In the third place he animandverts upon the 
. confuſion of the ſame names in Virgil: As where Cerinaus in the 
ma cinth book is kill'd by 4a, F. $71. and cerinaus in the 
A twclfth kills Ebig/u5, V. 298. Numa is flain by Niſes, J. 9.9. $54+ 
and /£ne4s is afterwards in purſuit of Numa, !. 10. V. $62, 
ai £neas kills camertes in the tenth book, V. 562. and Jutxrng | 
 alumes his ſhape. in the twelfth, y. 224. He obſerves the 
eue obſcurity in his Parrenmaice., There is Palin, laſides,* 
and lapix Iaſides, Hippacoon Hyrtacides, and Aſy!4s Hy aides. 
gde contrary, the caution of Hemer is remarkable, who havin 
u of the name of Ajax, is conſtantly careful to diſti 1 
them by Orlews or Telamonius, the leſſer or the greater Ajex, - |, 
| know nothing to be alledg'd in defence of Virgil, in an- 
ſvet to this author, but the common excuſe that his reis 
vas left unfiniſh'd,, And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch tti- 
vial flips, as great Wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 


. 


„ . 
But Macrobtus has another remark, which one may accuſe of 
evident partialicy gn the fide of Homer, He blames Virgil for 
having vary'd the expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the 
repetition of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorn'd reiterations of Homer; who begins almoſt every ar- 
ticle the ſame way, and ends perperually, MA viec . 
oc, Perhaps the beſt reaſon to be given for this, had been 
the artleſs manner of the firſt times, when ſuck repetitions 
ere not thought ungraceful. This may appear from ſeveral 
the like natute in the ſcripture; as in the twenty fixth 
25 L 3 chapter 


- T F 
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preferendas, Sed neſcio quo modo Homerum repetitio illa unici 


& off genie am iqui Poets digns, This is _— in the ſpirit, u 
. The Simplicna 

the Neſcio quo modo, the Genie antiqui Poet a e ate excelley 
general Jos for thoſe who have no reaſons. Simplici i 
of diſguiſe for a ſhameful unpoetical neglect of a 

pre ſſion: The term of the Fe ne ſpay quoy is the very ſuppon 
of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy; and to lift up our es, 


altr oft in the cant, of a true modern critic 
our wor 


and talk of the Genius of an anciem, is at once the cheap 
way of ſhewing our own taſte, and the ſhorteſt way of criti 
the wit of others our contemporaries. 
One may add to the foregoing comparifon of theſe tw 
hors, fome reaſons for the length of Hemer's, and th 


| Gortneſs of Virgi/”s catalogues. As, that Homer might haves 


deſięn to ſettle the geography of his country, there being us 


deſcription of Greece before his days; which was not the ak 
with Virgil. Homer's concern was to complement Greece at 


time when it was divided into many diſtin ſtates, each of 


which might expect a place in his catalogue: Bur when ul 
Italy was fwallow'd up in the ſole dominion of Reme, v 

had only Reme to celebrate. Hemer had a numerous army, 
and was to deſcribe an important war with great and variow 
events, whereas VirgiPs ſphere was much more confin'd. The 
ſhips of the Greeks were computed at about one thouſand ty 
hundred, thoſe of ,AEneas and his aids but at two and forty; 
and as the time of the action of both s is the ſame, wt 
may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, and the number of me 
they contain'd, to be much alike. So that if the army of B+ 
wer amounts to about a hundred thouſand men, that of Vry! 
cannot be above four thouſand. If any one be farther curiou 
to know upon what this computation is founded, he may fc 
it in the following paſſage of Thurydides, lib. 1. Homer's flett 
„ (fays he) conſiſted of one thouſand two hundred veſſels: 
« thoſe of the Bestia, carty'd one hundred and twenty met 
in each, and thoſe of Philoſtetes fifty. By theſe I ſuppok 
Hemer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt ſire of hl 
« and therefore mentions no other ſort. But he tells us of 
„ thofe who fail'd with Pb) lectetes, that they ſery*d both u 
„ matiners and ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were all of a 
4 2 * „ arcahcth 
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chapter of Numbers, where the tribes of Iſrael are enumeratd 
in the plains of Moab, and each diviſion recounted in the ſay 
words. So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations: Of th 
tribe of Gad were ſealed rwelve thouſand, & c. But the words o 
Ma rvobius are Has copias fortaſſe putat al: quis divine illi fimplicag 


cizny 


— 
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« archess. From hence the whole number will be ſeen, if we 
« eſtimate the ſhips at a medium between the greateſt and 
« the leaſt. *” That is to ſay, at eighty five men to each veſſel 
(which is the mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty) 
the total comes to a hundred and two thouſand men. Pla- 
tarch was therefore in a miſtake, when he computed the men ar 
2 hundred and twenty thouſand, which proceeded from his 
fuppoſing a hundred and twenty in every ſhip; the contrary 
to which appears from the above-mention'd ſhips of Philode- 
tes, as well as from thoſe of Achilles, which are ſaid to carry 
but fifty men a- piece, in the ſixteenth Iliad. . 205. 

Beſides VirgiPs imitation of this catalogue, there has ſcarce 
been any Epic writex but has copy d after it z which is at leaſt 
2 proof how beautiful this part has been evereſteen''d by the 
fineſt genius's in all ages. The catalogues in the ancient 
Poets are generally known, only 1 muſt take notice that the 
Phocian and Batien towns in the fourth Thebaid of Statins are 
tranſlated from hence, Of. the moderns, thoſe who. mo | 
excel, owe rheir beauty to the imitation of ſome fingle parti» 
cular only of Hemer. Thus the chief grace of Tab cata- 
logue conſiſts in the deſcription of the heroes, without any 
thing remarkable on the fide of the countiies : Of the pieces 
of ſtory he has ' interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to (le- 


rinds is ill placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Spen- 


cs egumeration of the Fru and Iriſh rivers. in theeleyenth 
canto of his fourth book, is one of the ooblckt in the world: 
if ve conſider his ſubjet was more confin'd, and can exc 

his not obſerving the order or courſe of the country ; bur his 
variety of deſcripriqn, and fruitfulneſs of imagination, are no 
where more admirable than in that part, Milten's lift of the 
fallen angels in his ficſt book is an exaR imitation of Hemer, 
15 far as regards the digteſſions of hier, and antiquities, and 
his manner of inſerting them: In all clfe I believe it muſt be 
alow'd inferior. And indeed what M robin, has ſaid to caſt 
O00 Hemer, will fall much more ſtrongly upon all 


I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, which contti- 
bured ſo much to the ſucceſs of the Author, ſhould ruin that 
of the Tranſlator. A mere heap of proper names, tho* but 
for a few lines together, could afford little entertainment to 
an Exgliſt reader, who probably could not be appriz'd either of 


= neceſſity or beauty of this part of the Poem. There were 


two things to be done to give it a chance to pleaſe him; 
to render the yerſification 9 and muſical, and to 
4 make 
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make the whole appear as much a landſcape or piece of paintiy 
as poſſible, For both of theſe I had the example of Heme y 
general; and Virgil, who found the neceſſity in another we 
to give more into deſcription, ſeem'd to authoriſe the late 
in particular. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in his diſcourſe of th 
Structure and diſpoſition of words, profeſſes to admire nothing 
more than that harmonious exactneſs with which Hemer hy 
N theſe words, and ſoften'd the fyllables into each othe 
o as to derive muſick from a croud of Ty > which have 
themſelves no beauty or dignity, I would flatter myſelf tha 

I have praQtisd this not unticczifally in our language, vbid 
is more ſuſceptible of all the variety and power of number, 
than any of the modern, and ſecond to none but the Gr 
and Roman. For the latter point, I have ventur'd to open the 
proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets or ſhort hiny 
of deſcription to bas of the places mentionꝰd; tho? ſeldon 
_ exceeding the compaſs of half a verſe = ſpace to whid 
my Author himſelf generally confines theſe pictures in mini 
ture.) But this has never been done without the beſt aube 
"rities from the ancients, which may be ſeen under the u 

ſpective names in the Geographical Table following. 

The table itſelf 1 thought but neceſſary to annex to tie 
map, as my warrant for the ſituations affign'd in it to ſeyent A 
of the towns. For in whatever maps 1 have ſeen to this pur 
pole, many of the places are omitted, or elſe ſet down 
Tandom. Sophianus and Gerbelins have labour'd to ſettle the 

geography of old Greece, many of whoſe miſtakes were rea kt 

80 by Lavrenbergiv:,” Theſe however deſery*d 4 greater con-: in 
mendation than thoſe who ſucceeded them; and particulaty: J 
Sanſen's map prefix*d to De Pin's Biblrothegue Hiſftorique, is m. e 
ſetably defective both in omiſſions and falſe plac ; which pl 
1 am obliged to mention, as it pretends to be deſigned er- 7 


n 


BC 


preſly for this catalogue of Homer. I am perſuaded the greatt * 
part of my readers will have no curioſity this way, howeret ll - 
they may allow me the endeavour” of gratifying thoſe kev 90 
who have. The reſt are at liberry to paſs the two or df f. 
following leaves unread, * © : 50 ft; 
| 14 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE F the 
Towns, &c. in HoMER's Catalogue 
Greece, with the Authorities for 
their ji uation, as K 1 r 


Map. 


B OE O TIA, under fes Captains, Pene- 
leus, Ge. containing, 


Eubæan ſea oppolite to 

Gale, where the pat- 

ſage to Exbes is nar- 
roweſt, Strabo, lib. 9, 

Eteon, Homer deſcyibes it a 
hilly countrey, and Statins af- 
iet him—den/amque Jugs Eteo- 
nen iniguis. Theb, 7. 

Hyrie, a town and ale of 
the ſame name, belonging to 
the territory of Tanagra or 
Crea. Sirab. J. 9. 

Schænus, it lay in the road 
between Thebes and Anthedon, 


jo ſtadia from Thebes, Strab, 
4d. 


Aa a halle on the 


Scholor, a town under mount 


Ctheron, Ibid, 

Theſpia, near Haliartus under 
mount Helicon,  Panſ. Bev. 
Near the Corinthian bay. Strab. 


3, 


Gres, the fame with Tan 
gra, 30 ſtadia from ulis, on 
the Eubzan ſea; by this Ne | 


the river Aſp, falls into that 
. 


Ibid. 

Mycaleſſus, between Thekes 
and Chalcis, Pauſ. Beet. Near 
Tanagra ox Grea, Srrab. |. 5. 


Famous for ite pine trees. — 


Piniggris Mycaleſſus in agris, Sta- 
rw, J. 7. 

Hatma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. 
Strab. I. 9. This town as well 
as the former lay near the 
road from Thebes to Chalcs, 
Pauſ. Beet. It was here that 
«Amphiaraus was ſwallow'd by 
the earth in his chariot, from 
whence it receiv'd its name. 
Strab, lbid, 

Ileſian, it was ſituate in the 
fens near Heleon and Hyle, not 
fas from Tanagra. Thee ne 

Ls places 


142 
14 took theit names from 
eing ſo ſeated (EC, Palw,) 
Strab, I. 9. Tak 
\ Erythre, in the confines of 
Attica near Plataa, Thutyd. 
4. 3.———dires pecorum comitantur 
. Erythre, Stat. Theb, 7. 
Peteen, in the way from 
| Thebe: to Antheden. Strab. I. 9. 
| Ocalea, in the mid-way, be- 
twixt Haliarru and Alalrome- 
nes, Ibid, ; 
Medeon, near Oncheftus, Ibid. 
Copa, a town on the lake 


Copa, by the river Cephiſſus, Ib 


next Orchomenss, Ihid. 
Eutreſis, aſmall town of the 
-Theſpians near Thisbe. 161d. 
Tbiabe, under mount Helicon, 
Panſ, Br. 3 
Coronea,ſfeated on the Cephiſſns, 
where it falls iato the lake 
Copais, Strab. I. g. 


Haliartus, on the ſame lake, L 


Strab. Ibid. Bordering on Co- 
' ronea and Plates. © Pau. Beer. 
Platea, between Citheron and 
Thebes, divided from the latter 
by the river Aſepus. Strab. I. 9. 
Virideſque Plateas, Stat. Th. 7. 
| Gua, in the territoty of 
Thebes, abounding with Vines, 
Baccho Gliſanta colentet. Stat, 
Th 7. 


— 


PHOCI 8, under Schedius and Epilire 
£ phus, containing, 


Operifſu: » the ſame with 


 Amicyrrhagccording to Pasſa- ſw: ſome think it the fan 
n on the bay of Corinth, with Delphi, Panſen, wy i 
2 | : fl 
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: Strab, J. 9. 


Hom. 
um) or according to 


rivers lum, and Af 


Oncheftns, on the lake c D 
The grove conſecrated to be! 
tune in this — and cel Pa 

drated by Hemer, togaha 


with a temple and - ſtatue 
that God, were ſhewn in tit 
time of Paxſanias. Vide Bed, 

Arne, ſeated on the fant 
lake, famous for vines. St 


Miles, on the ſame lik 
Ni or Sta 
e, or Nyſa 4 wv q 


Iſa; near Anthedon, 

Ambeden, a city on the ſt 
fide oppoſite to Eabas, tit 
on the ſhore toward 
Locris. Strab. l. 9. Teque u 
ms trait Antheden.. Stem 


7. N 
Aſpledon, 20 ſtadis from 
chomenus, Strab. J. 9. 
Orchomenus, and any 2 
about it, being the molt (p 
cious of all in Baotra. (Plum 
in vig yl, circa medium 
4 diſtinguiſhes theſc 
la from the reſt of Se 
They were commanded by4 


calaphns and lalmen. 


Pythe, adjoining to Pan 


Ou 4 maritime town to- 
nards Eu. Strab, I. 9. 
chu, a Locrian city, 1 ſta- 
lia from the ſea, adjacent to 
pe in Phocis, 
Calliarms, . 

Beſſs, ſo called from being 
ver d with ſhrubs, Strab.l. 9. 
Scarpbe,feated between Thre- 
m and Thermopyle, ten fta- 
lia from the ſea. Id. 


Chalcts, the. city neareſt to 
he continent of Greece, . juſt 
ppolite to Aulis in Bastia. 
rab. J. 10. 

Ereria, between Chalcis and 
n, Thid.. 

Hiſtiza, a town with vine- 
ary _ agaiaſt Theſſaly, 
tre 

. on the ſea-ſhore, 
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— upon the — . 

er, adjoining to Orchements, 

juſt by Hyampelis Or A n. 
id... 
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both the ſame a 
ba. oak to 2 


22 | 


river Cephiſſns, juſt on the edge 
of Phocis, Ibid, —propellememgue 


Lin Crphiſſi gleciale. . 
Ker. 1. 7. 


,OCRI 8, ander Aj jax Oiileus, Arabi 


be. 
Throniss, on the Meclian bay. 
Strab. J. 9. 

Boagrius,.2 river that paſſds 


by Tbrenius, and runs into the 


bay of O Eta, between COnus 
and Scarphe, Ibid. 
All — the.ifle- 


of Enbas, 


EUBOE A, under Elephenor, anni. 


Hem, Near the river Buderws, . 
Strab; 1. 10: 


Dies, ſeated high. Hom, Near 


H. Strab. Ibid, 


Caryſtes, a city at. the. foot 
of the mountain 0chs. Strab... 
Ibid, Between Ererria and Gt» 


reſtus, Prelem. |. 3. 


Styra, a.tawn near Coryflon. 
Strab. Ibid, 


ATHENS, ander Micneſtheus. 
Ihe Ile of SALAMIS, ander Ajax Telamon. 
L 6 


PELO- 


PELOPONNESUS, the ag Pr 
divided into Argia and Mycenæ, unte 
Agamemnon, contains, 


Arges, 4a ſtadia from t 
Ka. Panſy Corin, 5 oi 
Tirynthe, between Arges and 
Epidanrus, Tbid. | 
—__ ( Three cities lying 
in this order on 
the bay of Hermi- 
| one. Strab. I. 8B. Pauſ, 
8 corinth. Træene 
| _M_ d was ſeated high, 
Is **J-and Aſine a rocky 
: mb be — Alteg; 


Trezene, Ovid. Faft. 
: 2. — A 
Ihe cames, Lucan, 
J. 8. % 

Elanæ was on the ſea-ſide, 


for Srrabe tells us the wor 95 


of Mycene made it a 
for their ſhips, lib. 8. 
Fpidaurus, a town and little 


ation 


Hand adjoining, in the inner 
part of the Samnic bay, Strab. 
'brated anciently for its v0 
Ctrab. 4. 8. Jul. Pell. 

The ifle of Ægina, over - 


J. 8. It was fruitful. in vines 
in Homer's time. 


gainſt Epidaurut!. 
Safes belongs to the Ar- 


gelic ſhore according to Sprabs, 


ho obſerves that Hemer names 
it not in the exact order, pla- 
cing it with /£gina, Strab. J. 8. 
Myceug , between Cleone and 
«Argos, Str. Pau an. 
| Gormib, near the ZAι,Q. 


92 
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ed betwixt Pellene and 


Cleone,, between Argo; 
Corinth, Panrſ, Corinth, 
Ornia, on the border d 
Arethyria, the fam 
Phliaſia, at the ſource of ti 
Achaian Aſopus, Strab. l. 
Siqyen, '(anciently the kin 
dom of Aaraſtut) betwixt 
rimh and Achais, Pan, ( 
rinth, 3 | 
Hypereſia, the fame with 
gira, ſays Pawſan, Achaic, & 


Strab. J. 9. e to: 
naſſiss, Polyb, Neo 
Gonoeſfa, Hemer deſeribes 
ſituate very high; and Sas 
Treas, Cares nunquam Gum 


Next Sychen li 
Pellene, &c. the 


| Helice, and nel 

% to Helice, Aga 
— Strab. . 1. Hd 
— lies on the 
fide, 40 fla 

0 from Agun. 


C. Alb. 


and Elis. 


Sparta, the capital city, on 
the river Eurostat. 


ſenia, Strab. I. 8. 

Meſſa, Strabo thinks this a 
contraction of Meſſena, and 
Statius in his imitation of this 
catalogue, lib, 4. calls it ſo. 

Bryfia, under mount Teygi- 
tw, Pauſ. Lacon. TER 

Augie, the fame with A- 
gie in the opinion. of Pauſenia 


Pyles, the city of Nefor on 
the ſea-ſhore, a 1 
Arene, ſeated near the tiver 


the ſame * which Homer elſe- 
2 calls Tbryesſſa. Strab. 
id, 


£py, the ancient Geogra- 
phers differ about the ſituati- 
on of this town, but agree to 
place it near. the fea. Vide 
Sirab, I. 8, noone SHINES inge- 


lum montibus Y. Stat, 1, 4. 


Phares, on the bay of Meſ- 


bl 
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The IVeft part of PELOPONNESUS, 


7 
* 


LACONIA, ander Menelaus, containing, 


— 
Aude, 20 ftadia from 


Sͤyparta toward the ſea. Ptal. 4. 4. 
under the mountain Taygetss.,. 


Strab.l. 8. Lg 
loo, on the ſea-lide. Hom, 
Upon the tiver Eurates, Sirah.. 
Ibid. 
Laas, 
OEtylos, near the promon- 
tory of Tenarus, Pauſ. Lac. 


MESSENTA, under Neſtor, containing, 


Cyparifie, on the borders of 


Meſſenia, and ypon the bay 
called from it Opariſſexs, Payſ, 
Minyeius. Hom, II. 1 1. Strab. I. 8. Meſſen | 

Thryon, on the river Alphews, * 


Amplugenia, Stat, Th.4. near 
the former. So alſo Preleon, 
which was built by a ovlony 
from Preleen in Theſſaly, Strab. 
l. 8. — 
Helor, near the river Al- 


beat. ibid. 


Dorion, a field or mountala 


near the {ca, I. 


** 


ARAGC- 


' fields o 
ritory of Elis, between mount 
_Ollene and the ſea. | 


F4 
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ARCADIA, ander Agapenor, containit 
The mountain Cylene, the 


borders of Achais and Arce- 
dia, near Phenens, Pauſ. Arcad, Ripe, | fituation aſſign 
Under this ſtood the tomb Stratie, J lb. 8, prope fin, þ 
"of 32 That monument Eniſpe, '} ni/pe ſtood: high, 4 
( the author tells us) appears from Heme, 
was remaining in his time, it ' and. Statins l. 4 Va 
was only a heap of earth in- te ſaqus donat Eniſpe, 
os d' with à wall of rough Tages, between Arge: ul 
ſtone. Sparta. Polyb. l. 4. 


and Stympbalus. Ibi 
* Orchomenacs, conficing on P 


Stymphetns confining a 

Phlzafia ot Artthyria. Sad. ll 

. Parrhaſie, adjoining to l. 
cons, Thucyd, . 85S — Parrb- 
ieque nive;. Ovid, Faſt. 2. 


'E L1S, under four Leaders, Amphimachu, 


Sc. containing, 


© The city Blu, 120. ſtadia 7oftadia from Elis Gral. li 


from the ſea. Pauſ. Eliacis 2. The Ola Rocks, which 
Buprafium near Elis. Strab.l.8. ſtood near the city Olenos, it 
The 22 bounded by the the mouth of the river Pim. 
Hyrmine, in the ter- Pauſ. Achaic. 
And Aly/iws, the name of 
a town ot river, in the waj 
Myrſinus, on the ſea - ſide, from Eli; to Piſa. Sirab, I. l. 


| The ISLES over again?” the Continent-of 


Elis, Achaia, or Acarnania. 


Bchinades and Dulichinm, un- The Cephalenians under Uh 
det Megpr, ſer, being thoſe from ** 


higheſt of Pelopenneſs:, on the —_— ax 
„ not the 
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the ſame with Cephalenis,) ward the mouth of the A4- 
from Zacynthws, Greeylie, . chelons,  _ 2 
Hemer adds to theſe 


k x „ ˙ ERS 

aft is generally ſuppos*'d to under the dominion of Ulyſ- 
Hertz . — = eſt of theke iNands ſer, Epirus and the — 
ot en the eaſt fide of Cephalenia, Continent, by which (as M. 
ad next to it; but that is, Darier obſerves) cannot be. 
coding to Wheeler, 20 l. meant Epirus properlyſo call'd, 
. miles in ci rence, which was never ſubject to v - 
b, e ⸗hereas Strabe gives —_— — bf, but only the ſea-coaft 
0 ftadia about- It was ra of. Acarnania, appoſite to the 
by ne of the leſſer iſlands to- iſland, — 
pe, | Ya # 2 J N 
u 0 1346-4 nas $5. 22% 2254S 
„ Continent of ACARNANIA and 
— E TOL IA, under Theass. 
aue, ſeated berween cha. but more in the Hand. Gral. 


and Calyden, by the ſea- I. 10. 

ſbore upon the river EV, Chalcis, a ſea-town. Hem, Si- 
Weſt of Chalcis, Strab. I. 10. tuate on the Eaſt ſide of the 
Olen15, lying above Calyden, Evenus, Strab, lhid. There was 
with the Evenss on the Eaſt another Chalas at the head of 
of it. 1bid, | - _ the Evenw, call'd by Strabe 

Pylene, the ſame with Proſ- Hypo- Chalcis, : | 
chen, not far from Plexron,, Calyden, on the Evens alſo. 


The Je of CRETE, ander Idomencus, 
containing, 
Greſſut, ſeated in the plain Phat, 60 fad. from Ge- 


between Lydns and. Gertyna, tyna, 20 from the ſea, under 
120 ſtad. from Lytiws, Strab. Gortyne. Sirab. ibid, It lay on 


4 10, the river Farden, as appears by 
Gortyna, go. ſtad. from the Homes deſcription of. it in 
of African ſea. 1bid, the third book of the Odyſſey, 
Haas, 80 ſtad. from the Lycaftus, 
fame ſea. 1bid. tim, under Gortjna, Sjrab, 
Miletus, 
4 
955 
he The 
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21, I of RHODES, ade, Tlepd 


mus, containing, 
, On the right hand Falyſvs, between e hort 


Lind. 
vo thoſe who (ail from the ci- and Medes. %. y. $ 
Medes, Southward. Srrab. l. 4. cams. „ 


The INands, Syma, (under Nireus,) NH. 
rus nr Car pat Us) Caſus, Cos, Calydr Itona 
under Antiphus and Phidippus. 


The Continent of T HESSALY town 
the Ægean ſea, under Achilles. . 


un i 


' (Argos Pelaſgicum, (the fame Some ſuppos'd the 
hc we — a Phthio- two to be names! 
Tis.) Strabo |, 9. ſays that fome the fame place, 
thought this the name of a Vtrabo fays ; ti 
town, othets that Homer meant *tis plain Homer Phe. 
by it this part of Theſſaty in ſtinguiſtes the 
general, (which laſt ſeems Whether they u 

moſt probable.) Steph. Byx Art. eities or region e lab 
obſerves, there was a city Ar- I Strabo is not dem entif 
ges in Theſſaly, as well as in mind. . 9. 
Po'oponneſus; the former was The Hellenez. This denon 

call'd Pelaſgic in contfadiſtin- nation, afterwards comme 

Qion to the Achaian: for tho* to all the Greeks, is here! 

the Pelaſgi poſſeſt ſeveral parts be underſtood only of thi 
of Epirus, crete, Pelopanneſus, who inhabited Phthiotis, It . gad 
Cc. yet they retain'd their not till long after Home| 


principal ſear in Theſſaly, Steph. time that the = of othe 


Az. in v. Panel, cities of Greece deſiring aſſiiſ 
Both on the ſhore ance from theſe, began elbe 
* of Theſſaly towards have «the ſame name fro 
* Lacris Sn al. d. 9. A- their communication vil 
Pe ) ien lies in the paſſage them, as Thacydidel emal 
of mount Othry:, 46. in the beginnigg of his 1 
Trech ne, under the moun- book. 
tain OEja, Euſtath, in Il. 2. : 


Lehiotis, toward the Melian 
v. Strab, J. 9. 

Pyrrbaſus, beyond the moun- 
n Othrys, had the grove of 
„e within two ſtadla of it. 


d. 

lnona, 60 tad. from Alis it 
y higher in the land than 
" * above mount Oe. 


my on the ſea-ſide. 
m. lu the paſſage to Eubæa. 
id, | 

Preleon, the ſithation of this 
un in Strabe * to be 


Phere, in the fartheſt part 
F Magnefia, confining on 
jount Pelion, Strab. J. 9. Near 
de lake of Bake. Prof, And 
ettifully water'd with the 


rab, 


haumac 14 , 
lel bæa, 


Pharſalus, accord- 
) ing to the ſame 


0 Püthioti. near 
Ibid, 


author, 
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Phylace, on the coaſt of 
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The following under Protefilaus. 


between Antron and pyrrbaſus: 
Bur Pliay deſcribes it with great 
exaQneſs to lie on the lhoxe 
towards Bastia, on the con- 
fines of Phthiotii, upon the 
river Sperchins; according to 
which particulars, it muſt have 
been ſeated as I have placed 
it, Livy alſo ſears it on the 
Sperchins, 

All thoſe towns which were 
under Proteſilaus (Jays Strabs, 
lib, 9.) being the "ve laſt 
mention' d, — on the eaſtern 
fide of the mountain 01hrjeg 


Theſe under Eumelus. 


Founttins of 1 658. 
Glaphyre, 


lolcos, 4 ſea-town on the 


rad bay. wy l, 4. aud 


St rab. 


Under Philoctetes 
Merbone, a city of Macedenls, OK, It ſeems that. 
6 ſladia from Pydna in Pieria. place lay near Bebe, lolo, and 


rmenium, from Strab. l. g. 
where he ſays, Demgrins e 
ſed the inhabitants of theſe 
towns to remove to Demetrias, 
on the ſame coaſt, 


The Upper THESSALY. 


The 
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The following under Podalirius and Machu 


True, or Tricce, not far from OEchalia, the fituatic 
the mountain Pindws, on the certain, ſomewhere neut 
: left hand of the Penexs, as it forementioned towns, 6 
runs from Pindws,. Strab. I. 9. Id. | 
 thomt, neat. Tricca. Ibid, 1. 


Under Eurypylus. 


me Tae Sanne m, 1h, * 


Under Polypeetes, 
. * wpon the xi- | | 
ver Penens. Strab. | Elepe hympu⸗ | , by 
Gyrtene, a City of f Perehabla, Glaſſen, i 1 aref 
at the foot of Olympus. Ibid, bid, & of 
rte, near Penens and Tempe, . 
| lhid, 5 | ad - 
i | 2 . 
| . Under Gunem and Prothous. 


Op ſeated in the moun- new, Jbid, "TH allo call 
tainous — towards O- Emnrotas. 
Gmpss, 16 The river Penows riſes fre 

; ogy among the moun- mount Pindws, and floss n 
tains towards Olympus. Ibid. Tempe into the ſea, Sd. 

Titareſins, @ river riſing in and 9. 
the mountain Titarw near O- Pelion, near Offa, in 
Gap», tad running into Fe- a. Hered, l. 7. uilt, | 


| X f the 
* 


EL 


8 


Table of T RO V, and the Auxiliar 
COUNTRIES, 


Ma HE kingdom of bia the river Selle, Percete and pra- 


divided into eight dy- 
naſties. 

1. Treat, under Hector, whoſe 
pital was lion, | 
2, Dardania, under Aide, 
he capital Dardanss, | 

3. Zelia, at the foor of . 
, by the £ſepns, under Pan- 


4 Adreftia, Apaſus, Pines, 
kount Teres, under N 
d Ampbins. . 
n Se 0, 


The Pel-ſei, under Hippe- 
hw! and Pylews, whoſe capi- 
dl was Lariſſa, near the place 
here Coma was afterwards 
uit. Strab. J. 13. 

The Tbracians, by the fide 
f the Helleſpont oppoſite to 
% under Acama and Py- 
n and thoſe of cicenia, un- 


Euphemws, 
The Paenjant from Maceds-_ 


The Auxiliar Nations. 


0 and the river Arn, ua · 


uus, under Afiws, 
Theſe places lay between 


, Troy and the Propentss, 


The other three dynaſties 


were under Mynes, Een and 


Alrew:; the capital af the firſt 
was Lyrneſſms, of the ſecond 
Thebe of Clicia, of the. eitrd 
Pedaſus in Lelegia, © Homer does 


der "—_— Fes 
The agen ian: „ Under 
lamenes. 112 Halizonians, un- 
der Odin: and Epiſtrophns, The 
Myfians, under Cremic and Ex- 
nomns, The Phrygians of Aſ- 
cania,. under Pherey: and Aſ> 
canin. 

The Mamians, under Mefles 
and Aniphes, who inhabited 
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under the mountain Tmolus. as Latmo:, according to! 
The Carians, under. Nauſtes cat. 3 

and Amphi machus, from Mil The Helans, "trader. 40 

r, the farthermoſt*city of den and -Glawows , from 

curia toward the South. He- banks of the river Au 

Aer. J. 1. | which runs into the ſea h 


Mycale, a mountain and twixt Rhodes and Cyprus, 
promontory oppolite to Sa- mer mentions it to diſtingy 
wes. Ibid. TIEN this Lyc:arfzom that which li 

Phthiren, the fame mountain on the Propimyys, 


ft. 
18171 
at 
. , by 


wn 
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The ARGUMENT. 
"The Duel of Menelaus and Paris 


HE Armies being ready to engage, 4 ſingle 
1 Gate is agreed upon between Menelaus and Pu 
y the intervention of Hector) for the determinai 
the war. Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fg 
She leads her to the walls of Troy, where Priam ſa 
with bis counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders ont 


1 


chief of them. The Kings on either part take the ſi 
oath for the conditions of the combate. The duel enſut 
wherein Paris being overcome, is ſnatch'd away in 
cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his apartment. 
then calls Helen from the walls, and brings the ln 
togit her. Agamemnon on the part of the Grecians, 4 
mandi the reſtoration F Helen, and the performance 


The three and twentieth day ſtill continues throught 
#his book. The ſcene is ſometimes in the fields bj 
Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. a 


THE 
THIRD BOOK. 
OF THE 3 
EE 


Hus by their leaders care each martial 


„ | „be 
Moves into ranks, and firetches o'er the 

land. 

ſth outs the Trejans ruſhing from far, 


Ccaim their motions, and provoke the war: 


* Of all the books e is ſcarce any more 
ning than the third. It may be divided into five parts, 
© of which has a beauty different from the other. The 
Rt contains what paſs'd before the two armies, and the pro- 
of the combate between Paris: and Menelaws : The atten» 


ad ſuſpenſe of theſe mighty hoite, which were fait noon 


* 


156 - MOE u. Boon 


o when incdement wintem vex the Nan ro 
With piercing froſts, or thick -deſcehding rain, I Wit 


the point of joining battel, and the lofęy manner of ole 


this whenevet he but flightly names her in the foregoing} 
of his work, ſhe is repretented at the ſame time as repel 
and it is thus we ſee her at large at her firſt appearance int 
reſent book; which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole l 
ut. in recompence has beauties almaſt in every line, audi of | 
of them ſ obvious, that to xcknobledge them we need o thi 
40 read chem. | Ka Nr 
. 3i With fhowts the JR The bock begins with 2 
-oppoſirion of the noiſe of the Troja# tm ro the filend 
imagine this, ſince the i 


and accepting this important and unexpected challenge, mer 
ſomething in them wonderfully pompous, and of an ani 575 
ſolemnity. The ſecond part, which deſcribes the behalte 
of Helena in this juncture, her conference with the old un 
and his counſellors, with the review of the heroes fron Wi en 
- battlements, is an epiſode entirely of another ſort, which 7. 4 
cels in the natural and pathetick. The third conſiſts of © 
ceremonies of the oath vn both ſides, and the preliminaliiy © * 
to the combate; with the beautiful retreat of Priam, who And 
the tenderneſs of a parent withdraws from the fight of — 
duel: Theſe particulars detain the reader in expectation es 
heighten his impatience for the fight itſelf. The fou thoſe 
the deſcription of the duel, an exact piece of painting, M 
we ſec eyery attitude motion, and a ion of the combadil'** * 
patticularly and diſtintly, and which concludes with af tel; | 
prizing propriety, in the reſcue of Paris by Mena. The! and i 
chine of that Goddeſs, which makes the fifth part, and wh ſo po 
end is to reconcile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every 0 7 * 
cumſtance; The remonſttance ſhe holds with the Goddels, ound 
xelu&ance with which ſhe obeys her, the reproackes ſhe eber 
upon Paris, and the flattery and courtſhip with which e. 
ſoon wins her over to him. Helen (the main cauſe oft aur! 
war) was not to be made an odious charaQer; ſhe is dn e. 
by this great maſter with the fineſt ſtrokes, as 4 frail, bu et 1 
as an abandon'd creatuie. She has perpetual ſtruggles of in Homer 
on the one ſide, and ſoftneſſes which overcome them, oH e tit 
other. Our Author has been xemarkably careful to tell * 


te Genau. It was but natural to 


10 


* 


Book III. HOMER" IL Lab. 


To warmer ſeas the cranes embody d r. 
With noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way ſæy; 


mer was compos'd of many different nations, of various lan- 
guages and rangers to each other; the latter were more 
united in their neighbourhood, and under leaders of the ſame 
country. But as this obſervat ion ſeems particularly ialiſted 
upon by our Author (for he uſes. it again in the fourth book, 
J. 436.) ſo he had a farther reaſon for it. Piwmarch, in his 
treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks upon this diſtinckion, 
as 4 particular credit to the military diſcipline of the Grech. 
And ſeveral ancient authors tell us, it was the manner of the 
Barbarians to encounter with ſhours and outrries; as it conti- 
nues to this day the cuſtom of the Eaſtera nations. Perhaps 
thoſe clamours were only to encourage their men, inſtead of 
martial inſtruments. I think Sir Wetter Reo lays, there ne- 
yet was a people but made uſe of ſome ſort of mulick in bat- 


tel: Homer never mentions ny in the Greek or Trojan armies, * 
e 


and it is ſcarce to be imagined he would omit a circumſtance 
ſo poetical without ſome particular reaſon. The veib Tri- 
'% which the modern Greeks have ſince appropriated to the 
ound of a trumpet, is uſed indifferently in our Author for 
other ſounds, as for thunder in the 21** /tad, y, — Au. 
iE Milyar. Sexvroc . He once. names the trampet 
— in = nd upon which Ewftatnes and Didjymns ob- 
ſerve, that the uſe of it was known; in the Poet's time, but 
not in that of the Trojan war. And hence we may infer that 
Homer was particularly careful not to confound the manners of 
the times he wrote of, with. thoſe of the times he liy'd in. 
J. 7. The cranes embedy*d fly.) | If wit has been truly defcrib'd 
o be a ſimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as that fimi- 
Jitude is more ſurprizing z there cannot be a truer kind of wit 
an what is ſhewn in apt compariſons, eſpecially when com- 
ſed of ſuch ſubje&s as having the leaſt relation to each 
ther in general, have yet ſome particulars that agrees exactly. 
Of this nature is the famile of the crane to the Trojan _ 
here the fancy of Homer flew to the remoteſt part of « 
orld for an image which no reader could have expeſted, 
But it is no leſs exaRt than ſurpruing. The likeneſs.conſiſts 
| two points, the noiſe and * the latter is ſo — — 
| vadle, 
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To pigmy-nations wounds and death they bring, 
10 And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 

N But ſilent breathing rage, reſolv'd, and ſxill d 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful fieid, DE 
Swift march the Greeks: the rapid duſt around = T7 
Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd ground, 

15 Thus from his flaggy wings when Notws ſheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 
Swift-gliding miſts.the duſky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade; Wis 1 
| W hile ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſuryey, 
-_  20Lofſt and confus d amidſt the thicken'd day: nd « 


vable, as to have given ſome of the ancients occaſion to 
imagine, the embatteling of an army was firſt learn*d from t 
cloſe manner of flight of theſe birds. - But this part of the 
funile not being directly expreſs*'d by the author, has ber 
overlook'd by ſome of the commentators. . It may be 

mark?d; that Hemer has generally a wonderful cloſeneſs in u 
the particulars of his compariſons, notwithſtanding he tab 
2liberty in his expreſſion of them. He ſeems fo ſecuie 
the main likeneſs, that he makes no ſcruple to play with the 
circumſtances ;'fometimes by tranſpoſing the order of then ant 
ſometimes by ſuperadding them, and ſometimes (as in ii 
place) by neglecting them in ſuch a manner, as to leave thony 
reader to ſupply them himſelf, For the preſent -compariloug'n en 
it has been taken by Virgil in the tenth; book, and apply'4 er; 
che clamours of ſoldiers in the ſame anne. 


. ſub biber ae 
| . GOtrymonia dant ſigns grues, atque aber trandnsg Uety © 
4 duo ſonith, fugiunt que Notes clamere ſecunds, | 24 ewas it 
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o wrapt in gath' ring duſt, the Grecian train 
\ moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command: 
When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 
hom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 
1 form a God! the panther's ſpeckled hyde 
ow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 
is bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 


is ſward beſide him negligently hung, 

1, vo pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
nd dar'd the brayeſt of the Grecian race. | 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 

e boldly ſtalk d, the foremoſt on the plain, 

im Aenelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 

ith heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 


5. 26. The brauteows Paris came, In form 4 Ged.] This is 
teant by the epithet Oteeadhe, as has been ſaid in the notes 
a the firſt book, v. 169. The pictute here given of Paris ait 
nd dreſs, is exactly correſpondent to his character; you ſee 
im endeayouring to mix the fine gentleman with the war- 
our; and this idea of him Hamer takes care to keep up, by 
eſcribing him not without the ſame regard, when he is arm» 
gs to encounter Menelaus afterwards in a cloſe fight, as he 
ws here where he is but * and flouciſhing in the 
uety of his heart. And when he tells ns, in that place, that 
e vas in danger of being ſtrangled by the trap of his helmet, 
e takes notice that it was οννι , enbreider 4d. 


b M 2 : 80 
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So joys 2 lion, if the branching deer hu 
Or mauntain goat, his bulky prize, appear; In cl 


In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay, Wi! 
40 The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 


P. 37. So joys 4 lion if the branching deer, Or mountain yu 
The old ſcholiafts refining on this fimile, will have it, i| 
Pars is compar'd to 4 goat on account of his incontinene 
and to a ſtag for his cowardice: To this laſt they make 
addition which is very ludicrous, that he is alſo liken'd hot 
deer for his i in muſick, and cite Ariſtotle to prove i 
animal delights in harmony, which opinion is alluded to 
Mr. Waller in theſe lines: 


Here love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the jou 
Empties his quiver on the liſt ning deer, 


But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this com 
ſon conſifts in any thing more, than the joy which Men 
p conceiv'd at the fight of his rival, in the hopes of deſtroyit 
him. It is equally an injuſtice to Paris, ro abuſe him for u 
derſtanding muſick, and to repreſent his retreat as purelytl 
effect of fear, which proceeded from his ſenſe of guilt vi 
teſpect to the particular perſon of Menelaus. He appeatr'd 
the head of the army to challenge the boldeſt of the enen 

Nor is his character elſewhere in the Iliad by any means th 
of a coward, Hecler at the end of the ſixth book confelle 
that no man could juſtly reproach him as ſuch. Nor is 
xepreſented ſo by Ovwi4 (who copy'd Homer very cloſcly)intl 
end of his epiſtle to Helen, The moral of Homer is much fine 
A brave mind, however blinded with paſſion, is ſenſible 
zemorſe as ſoon as the injur'd object n"—_ itſelf; and! 

ri never behaves himſelf ill in war, but when his ſpirits 
depreſs'd by the conſciauſueſs of an injuſtice. This alſo i 
account for the ſeeming incongruity of Homer in this paſſq 
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who (as they would have us think) paints him a ſhame * 
coward, at the fame time that he is perpetually calling un 7 


the divine Paris, and Paris tthe a Ged. What he ſays imme 
arely afterwards in anſwer to Hefs7's reproof, will make this 
More clear, | 

Th 
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aus fond of vengeance, with x futious bound, 
[n clanging arms he leaps upon the ground | 
From his high chatiot: Him, approaching near, 
he beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Mmit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 

ind ſhuns the fate he well deſery'd to find. 

\; when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 

Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees; 

Trembling and pale, he tarts with wild affright,- 
And all confus'd, precipitates his flight. 


G 


F. 47. Ai when a ſhepherd.) This compariſon of the ſerpest 
finely imitated by Virgil in the ſecond d 


Improviſum aſpris ve/uti qui ſentibas anguem 
Preſſit humi nitens, trepidu que repente refuzit 
Attollentem ir as, & carula colla tumentem: 
Haud ſecus Androgen: viſu tremeſa dus ab. bat. 


But it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has apply'd 

it upon an occaſion where it has an additional beauty. Paris 

won the fight of Menelaus's approach, is compar'd to a travel - 

erwho ſces a ſnake- ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But the 
ſuprize and danger of Androgen is more lively, being juſt in 
the teach of his enemies before he perceiv'd it; and the cit- 
umſtance of the ſerpent's rouzing his creſt, which brightens * 
with anger, finely images the ſhining of their arms in the 
night-time, as they were juſt lifted up to deftroy him. Scali- 

r criticizes on the needleſs repetition in the words Seg- 

and dy4xwen7+, which is avoided in the tranſlation, But 
Xt muſt be obſery'd in general, that, little exactneſſes are what 
ve ſhould not look for in Hemer; the genius of his age was 
doe incorrect, and his own too fiery, to regard them. 


X. z. 
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So from the King the ſhining warrior flies, 


And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 
As Godlike Heclor ſees the Prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen rous heat. 
__ - . Valayy 


P. 53. As Ged-like Hectot.] This is the firſt place of the 
poem where Hedor makes a figure, and here it ſeems prope: 
to give an idea of his character, ſince if he is not the chick 
heroe of the Iliad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. There ar 
ſeveral reaſons which render Hector a favorite character vit 
every reader, ſome of which will here be offer'd. The chief 
moral of Homer was to expoſe the ill effects of diſcord; the 
Greeks were to be ſhewn diſunited, and ro render the diſuniog 
the more probable, he has deſignedly given them mixt cha- 
raters. The Trojans, on the other hand, were to be repre 
ſeated making all advantages of the others diſagreement, 
which they could not do without a ſtrict union among them- 
ſelves, Hector therefore, who commanded them, muſt be en- 
du'd with all ſuch qualifications as tended to the preſecyation 
of it; as Achilles with fuch as promoted the contrary. -The 
one ſtands in contraſte to the other, an accompliſh'd charaQer 
of yalour unruffled by rage and anger, and uniting his people 
by his prudence and example. Hecter has alfo a foil to ſet 


him off in his own family ; we are perpetually oppoſing in, 


our own minds the incontinence of Paris, who expoſes his 
country, to the temperance of Hecter who protects it. And 
indeed it is this love of his country, which appears his prin 
cipal paſſion, and the motive of all his actions. He has ne 
other blemiſh than that he fights in an unjuſt cauſe, which 
Homer has yet been careful to tell us he would not do, if his 
opinion were followed. Bur ſince he cannot prevail, the if. 
fetion he bears to his parents aud kindred, and his defire of 
defending them, incites him to do his urmoſt for their ſafety, 
We may add, that Homer having ſo many Greeks to-celebrate, 
makes them ſhiae in their turns, and fingly in their ſeveral 
books, one ſucceeding. in the abfence of another : Whereas 
Hiftor appears in every battel the life and ſoul of his patty, 
and the conſtant bulwark againſt every enemy: He ſtands 4- 
gainſt Agamenmen's magnanimity, Diomed's — a 

88 « 9 
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Book III. HOMER's ILIAD. 16% 
Unhappy Paris but to women brave! ry 
So fairly form'd, and only to deceive _ both 


Oh had'ſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite ! 


frength, and Achilles's fury. There is beſides, an accidental 
cauſe for our liking him, from reading the writers of the A4. 
quan age —— Virgil) whoſe favorite he grew more par- 
ticularly from the time when the Ceſar: fauſy'd-ro derivetheir 
pedigree from Troy. | 

5. 55. Unhappy Paris, &c.} It may be obſerv'd in honour of 
Hemer's judgment, that the words which Hefor is made to 
ſpeak here, very ſtrongly mark his character. They contain 
a warm reproach of cowardice, and ſhew him to be touch'd 
with ſo high a ſenſe of glory, as to think life inſupportable” 
without it. His calling to mind the gallant figure which Pa- 
» had made in his amours to Helen, and oppoſing to it the 
image of his flight from hex husband, is a ſarcaſm of the urs 
moſt bifterneſs and vivacity. After he has named that action 
of the rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſchiefs, his inſiſtiug upon 
it in ſo many broken periods, thoſe disjointed ſhortneſſes of 
- (Trot v eg u wile, vu re, aii . Nas, 

ave alplons , ue, ale fe one e. Tg es 

That haſty manner of expreſſion without the connexion of 
particles, is (as Eoffathivs remarks ) -extreamly natural to 4 
mam in-anger, who thinks he can never vent himſelf roo ſoon. 
That contempt of outward ſhew, of the gracefulneſs of per- 
fon, and of the accompliſhments of a coutily Life, is uhat cor- 
en _ with —— — oF nn — 
theſe vetles have therefore 2 beauty here which they want in 
Horace, however admirably he has tranſlated them, in the ode 
of Nereus's prophecy. ö 
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164 HOMER's ILTAD. Book Ill, 
A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt, © 
60 And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 
| Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd injhee! 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 
But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 
65 im former days, in all thy galant pride, | 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, b 
And crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow ;. 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 
70 You met th" approaches of the Spartan Queen, 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
Bs And * both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
e This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
| Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; oo 5 
75 This deed recalls thee to / the profferd-fight;. 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy coſt the field would make the know 
Thou keep'ſ the conſort of a braver foe. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$. 72. And both ber warkke Jerds,) . The original is, Not dr 
dev aixuurrdey, The ſpouſe of. martial men. I wonder why Ma- 
dam Dacier choſe to turn it Allite à tant de braves guerrieri, ſince 
it ſo naturally refers to Theſens and Menelaws, the former hul- 
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Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, 


Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, 


Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, - 

When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt: - 

Trey yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. - 
His filence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 


y. 90. Thy curling treſſes, aul the filver lyre.] It is ingenionſly” 


remark'd by Dacier, that Homer, who celebrates the Greeky for 
their long hair [cagmoularre; Axα⁰jẽf and Avbilles for his“ 
«kill on the harp, makes Heer in this place object them both," 
to Paris, The Greeks nourifh'd their hairto appear more dread- 
ful to the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the eyes of women. 
Achilles ſung to his harp the acts of Heroes, and Paris the 


amours of lovers. The ſame reaſon which makes Hector here 


diſpleas'd at: them, made Alexander afterwards refuſe to. ſee. 
this lyre of Paris; when offer'd to be ſhewn to him, as PH 
elates the tory in his oration of the fortune of Alexander, 
J. 83. One avenging blew.) It is in the Greek, Tow had been 
tad in a coat of feng. Giphanius would have it to mean ſtoned - 
to death on the account of his adultery : But this does not 
zppear to have been the punifhnient of that crime among the 
P1ryg/ans. It ſeems rather to ſignify, deſtroy'd by the fury of 
tie people, for the war he had brought upon them; or per- 
haps —— no more than being laid in his grave under a a 
monument of ſtones z but the former being the ſtronget ſeuſe 
is here followed. f 
V. 86 *Tis juſt, my brother.] This ſpeech is a farther open 
ing of the true character of Paris, He is a maſter of civility, * 
no leſs well-bred to his own ſex than courtly to the other. 
The reproof of Hefor was of a ſeyere nature, yet he'xeceives - 
a from a brother and a friend, with candour and modeſty. - 
Tuts anſwer is remarkable for its fine addreſs ; he gives the 


\08 a decent and agreeable reproof for having too raſhly . 
| M x. depte- 


ids HOMER": ILT4D. Boon I: 


But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 


Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhows; . 
| $9$till edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, 


Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 
With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe; nor-thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms; x 
oft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 
No wiſh. can gain em, but the Gods beſtow. 

Yet; wou'd'ſt thou have the proffer'd combate ſtand, 
The Greeks. and Trojans ſcat on either hand; 


depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the quality of cou - 
rage its utmoſt due, but deſires the ſame juſtice to thoſe ſoftes 
accompliſhments, which he lets him know are no leſs the fa- 
vour of heaven. Then he removes from himſelf the ch 

of want of valour, by propoſing the ſingle combate with the 
very man he had juſt declin'd to engage; which having ſhewa 
him void of any malevolence to his rival on the one hand, 
he now proves himſelf free from the imputation of cowardice 


on the other. Homer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of 


ſpeech, the natural quality. of an amorous temper ; vainly 
gay, in war as well as love; with a ſpirit that can ſurprized 


and recolle&ed, that can receive impreſſions of ſhame or te- 


prehenſion on the one ſide, or of generoſity and courage on 
the other; the uſual diſpoſition of eaſyund courteous minds, 
which are moſt ſubje& to the rule of fancy and paſſion, Up- 
on the whole, this is no worſe than the you of a gentlt 
Kzight, and one might fanſy the heroes of the. modern 10- 
aucewere. form'd upon the model. of Faris 
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Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide. 
unc, on that age of war, the cauſe be try d: 
/ Paris there the Spartan King be fought, _ 

Por beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought: 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, * 
His be the fair, and his the treaſure to-. 
Thus with. a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 

And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

Thus may the Greets review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
, He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of 'Treyy, + 

Held by the midft, athwart; and near the foe" +. 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically low, vx. 


fr Y. ros. Much fam for ger*rous Heedi, for beauty more.] The, 
— original is, "Agy@ is ine,  Axaida Paus. Per- 
„n baps this line js tranſlated too cloſe to the letter, and the epi- 
id, bers might have been omitted. But there are ſome traits and 
particularities of this nature, which methinks preſerve to the 
of rader the air of Homer, At « 7 the latter of theſe circum- 

1 ances, that Greece was eminent for beautiful women, ſeems not 
— improper to be mention'd by him who had rais'd a war on the 
- WF account of a Grecian Beauty. | ; i 
.. 109; The challenge Hector heard with joy.) Hector ſtays not 
to reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge im- 
mediately. He looks upon all the Trejan, as diſgrac'd by the 
late flight of Paris, and thinks not a moment is to be loſt to 
regain the honour of his country. The activity he ſhews in 
al this affair wonderfully agrees with the ſpicit of a ſoldietr.; 

3 


168 HOMER. ILIAD. Book Ill. 
While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 
Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 
115 Then thus the Monarch great Atrides cry d; 
Forbear ye warriors! lay the darts aſide: 
A parley Hector afks, a meſſage bears; 
We know him by the various plume he wears, 
Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 
120 The tumult filence, and the fight ſuſpend. 
While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt and thus to both applies. 
Hear, all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands | 
, What Paris, author of the war, demands. 
125 Your ſhining ſwords Within the ſheath reſtrain, 
And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. 


5. 123. Hear all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands.) It has 
been ask*d how the different nations could underſtand one 2 
nother in theſe conferences, fince we have no mention in 
Homer of any interpreter between them? He who was ſo very par- 
ticular in the moſt minute points, can hardly be thought to Wh acee 
have been negligent in this. Some reaſons may be offer'd Whremo 
that they both ſpoke the ſame danguage ; for the Trojans (as 
may be ſeen in Dien. Halic. I b. 1.) were of Grein extraction 
originally. Dardenus the firſt of their Kings was born in Ar- 

cadia; and even their names were generally Gel, as Hecter, 
_nAnchiſes, Androma he, Aftyanex, &c, Of the laſt of theſe in 
particular, Hemer gives us a derivation which is purely Greek, 
in 10. 6; $.403, But however it be. this is no more (as Do- 
cer ſome where obſerves) than the juſt privilege of Poetij. 
«/Eneas and Twraws underſtand eich other in Vrrg'l, and the 
language of the Poet is ſuppos'd to be univerſally intelligible, 
not only between different countries, but between earth and 
heaven .ukelf, I Here, 


tobab! 
Ime ye 
nd; h 
s pro 
ccepte 
tove t 
ie way 
eſcript 
ad wh 


ere, in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 

e dares the Spartan King to fingle fight; - 

ind wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 
at caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 
et theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 
id diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke: in ſtill ſufpenſe on either fide 

ch army ſtood: The Spartan Chief reply'd. 
Me too ye warriors hear, whoſe fatal right 
world engages in the toils of fight. 
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J. 135. Me tes ye warriors hear, &.] We may obſerve what 
ure H mer takes to give every one his proper charaRter, and 
ov this ſpeech of Menel/aws is adapted to the Li, which 
he better to comprehend, we may remember there are in 
ner three fpeakers ot different characters agreeable to the 
hree different Nudsof eloquence; Theſe we may compare 
th each other ia one inſtance, ſu»poſing them all to uſe 
be fame heads, and in the ſame order. 
in i The materials of the ſpeech are, The manifeſting his grief 
or the war, with the hopes tnat it is in his power to iz 
d acceptance of the propos'd challenge; au account of the 
d Wercmonics to be us'd in the league; and a propoſal of a 
oper caution to ſecure it | 


on Now had Neftor theſe materials to work upon, he would 
ok tobably have begun with a rel tion of all rhetroubles of the 


ine year's ſiege, which he hop'd he might now bring ie an 


10” had; he would court their hene voleaee and good wiſhes for 
>, Wi proſperity, with all the figuces of zinplication; while he 
6 Wecepted the challenge, he would have given an example to 
1 wye that the ſtogle combate was a wiſe, gallant, and gen- 


le way of ending the war, pra Tis'd by their fathers? in the 
ſcription of the rites he would be exceeding particular; 
al hea he choſe to demand the ſanRion of Prim rather 
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| rites, which he would only inſiſt on as an opportunity to 


roe, and (it may be) have enforc'd it with ſome inſpirite 


To me the labour of the field reſign; - | 
Me Paris injur d; all the war de mine. | ad 


than of his ſons, he would place in oppoſition on one {1 
the ſon's action which began the — the other tf 
impreſſions of concern or repentance which it muſt by th 
time have made in the father's mind, whoſe wiſdom te <Þ® 
would undoubtedly extol as the effect of his age. All this be 
would have expatiated upon with connexions of the diſcourly 
in the moſt evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, gliding, Het re 
diſobliging tranſitions. The effect would be, that the people 
would hear him with pleaſure. * 
Had it been Vlyſes who was to make the ſpeech; he wor 
have mention'd a few of their moſt affecting calamities in Wis ſo 
athetick air; then have undertaken the fight with teſtifying 
uch a chearful joy, as ſhould have won the hearts of the fund. 
diers to follow him to the field without being defir'd. Ut 
would have been exceeding cautious in wording the conditi 
ons; and ſolemn, rather than particular, in ſpeaking of th 


exhort both ſides to a fear of the Gods, and a ſtrict regard a... 
juſtice. He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending fa 
Priam; and (becauſe no caution could be too much) hare oncl 
demanded his ſons to be bound with him. For a conclulioa 
he would have us'd ſome noble ſentiment agreeable to a be. The 


action. In all this you would have known that the dilcourleWnd p 
hung together, but its fire would not always ſuffer it to be 
ſeen in cooler tranſitions, which (when they are too nicely 
laid open) may conduct the reader, but never carry him & 
way. The people would hear him with emotion. y. 14 
Theſe materials being given to Menelaws, he but juſt men- a) w 
tions their troubles, and his ſatisfaction in the proſpeR of lite c 
ending them, ſhortens the propoſals, ſays a ſacrifice is necel-Wry; | 
ſary, requires Priam's preſence to confirm the conditions, te- Mud nu; 
fuſes his ſons with a reſentment of that injury he ſuffer'd by 
them, and concludes with a reaſon his choice from the We law 
praiſe of age, with a ſhort gravity, and the air of an apopi-Whherwa, 
thegm. This he puts in order without any more tranſition Wheſe w 
than what a ſingle conjunction affords. And the effect of eit be 
the diſcourſe is, that the people are inſttucted by it in whit 
is. ta be done. 8425 | | 


Fall 0 mor 


id live the reſt ſecure of future harms. - - 
vo lambs, devoted by your countrey's rite, 
o Earth a ſable, to the S a white, | 
repare ye Trojans! while a third we bring. 
wy le& to Jove, th' inviolable King. 

„et rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 

nd add the ſanction of conſid rate age; 

in Wis ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 

Ind youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate: 
„dt. ool age advances venerably wiſe, 

uuns on all hands its deep- diſcerning eyes; 
d (8c; what befell, and what may yet befall, 


ha ncludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 

, BY The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 

uh Ind peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt, 

cely Within 


nen iat) were required to ſacrifice two lambs; one male of a 
t of Whice colour, ro the Sun, and one female, and black, to the 
cel. nb; as the Sun is fathet of light, and the Earth the mother 
d nurſe of men. The Greeks were to offer a third to Jupi- 
r, perhaps to Jupiter Xenius, becauſe the Trojans had broken. 
ie laws of hoſpitality : On which account we find Menelaws. 
fterwards invoking him in the combate with Paris, That 
eſe were the powers to which they ſacrific'd, 2 by. 
zeit being atteſted by. name in the oath, V. 346, Cc. ; 
5. 153, The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſ#.] It ſeem'd: 
bo. more than what: the reader would reaſonably expect, _ 
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l he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms. 


v. 141. Two lambs devoted.] The Trejan (ſays the old ſcho- 


{ 
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155 Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots · iſſu d on the Bround: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either fide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 
160 With lance fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between; | 
Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the peaceful rite; - 


| 


the narration of this long war, that a period might have bes 
put to it by the ſingle danger of the parties chiefly concen- 
Paris and Menelawuws, Homer has therefore taken care tovuf 
the beginning of his Poem to obviate that objection; u 
contriv*'d ſuch a method to render this combate of no e 
fect, as ſhould naturally make way for all the enſuing dat 
tels, without any future proſpeR of a determination but 
the ſword. It is farther worth obſerving, in what mannet be 
| has improved into Poetry the common hiſtory of this adio 
if (as one may imagine) it was the ſame with that we for 
in the ſecond book of Difys cretenſi. When Paris (ſays he fo. 
. being wounded by the [pear of Menelaus fell ro the ground, juf eat; 
| his ad verſaty was ruſhing upen bim with bis ſword, - he was foo ih reader 
az arrow from Pandarus, which prevented his revenge in the mw 1: le 
ment be was going to take it, Immediately on the fight of this perfieWfithis p 
diows action, the Greeks roſe in @ tumulr; the Trojans riſing m thi 
ſame time, came on, and reſcued Paris f em his enemy, Homer huet mo 
with great art and invention nt ngled all this with the ma- Pr. 
vellous, and raid it in the air of fable. The Goddeſs of LU ſhe o 
reſcues her favourite; Fupiter debates whether or no the u he fa 
ſhall end by the defeat of Paris; June is for the continuance big » 
of it; Minerva incites Pandaris to break the truce, who ther-. 170 
upon ſhoots at 'Menr/avs, This heightans the grandeur of the N agre 
ation, without deſtroying the veriſimilitude, -diverſifies the Wi, or. 
poem, and exhibits- a fihe moral; That whatever ſeenis Nd thi 
the world the effect of commen cauſes, is really owing to Healy a 
the decree and diſpoſition of the Gods, 


Talthy- 
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Lþybius haſtens to the fleet, to bring 

he lamb for Jove, th' inviblable King. 
Meantime, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkies. 
he various Goddeſs of the rain-bow flies: 

ike fair Laodicꝰ in form and face, 

he lovelieſt Nymph of Priam's royal race 

er in the palace, at Her loom fe found; 

je golden web lier own ſad ſtory crown'd,, 


J. 165, Mean while te beamteons Helen, &c.) The following 

„where we have the firſt ſight of Helena, is what I can- 
tthink inferior to any in the Poem, The reader has na- 
ly. an averſion to this pernicious beauty, and is apt e- 
gh to wonder at the Greeks for endeavouring to recover 
t at ſuch an expence. But her amiable behaviour here, 
ſecret wiſhes that ariſe in fayour of her rightful Lord, her 
derneſs for het parents and relations, the relentings of ber- 


bar for the miſchiefs her beauty had been the caule of, the 
s he) nfuſion ſh2 appears in, The veiling her face; and dropping 
*. ace particulars ſo beautifully. natural, as to make eve- 
bot leader no leſs than Menelaws himſelf, inclin'd to forgive 


t at leaſt, if not to love her. We are afterwards confitm'd 
this partiality by the ſentiment of the old counſellors up- 
the light of her, which one would think Hemer put into. 
! mouths with that very view: We excuſe her no more 
in Pram does himſelf, and all thoſe who felt the calami- 
$8 ſhe occaſion'd: And this regard for her is heighten'd b 
he ſays herſelf z in which there is ſcarce a word, that 
ance e dig with repentance and good nature. 

here- . 170. The golden web ber own fad fovy crown'd,)] This is 2 
f they agreeable fiction, to.repreſent Helens weaving in a large. 
5 the WP, or piece of ta the tory of the Trojan war. One + 
is u think that, Hemer inherited this veil; and that his T 
g 10 Wouly an cxplicarion of that admirable piece of art, Dacier,” 


* 
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The Trojan wars the weav'd (herſelf the prize)» auth 


And the dire triumphs of ber fatal eyes, aden 

To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow; — 

| Approach, and view the wond' rous ſcene below: W.can' 
I75 Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan Knight, hiefs 

So dreadful late, and furious for. the fight, it wi 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields; Wh fur 
Ceas d is the war, and filent all the fields. \ blo 


Paris alone and. Sparta King advance, 
180 In ſingle ficht to toſs the beamy lance; 


Fach met in arms, the fate of combate tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize, 
This ſaid, the many colour d maid inſpires 
Her huſband's love, and wakes her former r fires; ef — 
183 fer countrey, parents, all that once were dear, uces 
Ruſh to her thought, and force A tender tear, .4 'obſ 

O'er her fair face 2 no. veif The threw, | 
And, ſoftly fghing, from the loom withdrew. 
Her handmaids Clyment and Zthra wait 0 | 


1 ot] 


190 Her filent footſteps to the Scaan Sete. | e TT 2 
(Old prians Chiefs, and mot l in ban $ b i int 


The King the firſt; ' Thymetes at his nde; TELL 100 n ver 
Lampus and Clytins, long in council try'd; 
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nthus, and Hicetion, once the firong ;z/- g 


id next, the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng, 
ntenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, | 3 
ean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 
diefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

ut wiſe thro' time, and narrative with age, 

s; Wh fummer-days, like Graſhoppers rejoice, WT 
\ bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. | 


Theſe, 


5. 201 Like gra/boppers.] This is one of the juſteſt and moſt 
tural images in the world. tho? there have been criticks of 
little taſte as to object to it as a mean one. The gatxuli- 
ſo commoa to old men, their delight in aſſociating with, 
ich other, the feeble ſound. of . their. voices, the, pleaſute 
ey take in a ſun-ſhiny day, the effects of decay: in their. 
illneſs, leanneſs, and ſcatcity of blood, ate all citcum · 
ances exactly parallel'd in this compariſon. To m 
yet more proper to the old men of Trey, Euftat 
vs obſerw'd that Homer found a hint for this ſimile in th 
n ſtory, Where Tichan was pe po to have. been | 
m'd into a Graſhopper in his old.agy, perhaps on accoum 
dis being ſo exhauſted by years. as. to have nothing left 
n but yoice, Spondanus wonders that Hemer ſhould apply 
raſhoppers wa Xeiganrarey, a wert voice, whereas that 3 
ſe animals is hazſh and untune ful; he is contented 
come off with @ very poot evaſion of flomere fingere guidli- 
ſa fuir, But Heſychins rightly obſezves that Nee eg ſigni- 
8 47420; tener ot gracilis, a8 a "The {caſe is 
mainly much better, and the ſimile more truly preſery'd. by 
5 interpretation, which is here , follow'd in tranſlating 
feeble, However it may be alledg d in defence of the c 
s (who has turn'd it He 


e. 


dn verſions, and of Madam Das 
euſe,) that tho* Virgil gives the Epithet rawce to Ci 
t the Greek Poets frequently deſcribe the graſhopper . 
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Theſe, when che Spartan Queen approach d the tot 
In ſecret own. d reſiſtleſs Beauty's po wr: For ni 


muſical creature, particularly Anacren and Theseritui, Ih) 
where a ſhepherd praiſes another's ſingink by telling him, 


TI inet 114 pigluger Seit. 


I - remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beautify 
ml ©, g k : F 
V, 201. Theſe, when the Spartan Fair epproach'd.) Madan 
Dacier is of opinion there was never a 1 pariegyrick1 
on beauty, than what Hemer has found the art to give it 
this place. An aſſembly of venerable old counſellors; ui 
had ſuffer'd all the calamities of a tedious war, and ver 
conſulting upon the methods to put a concluſion to it, ſe: 
ing the only cauſe of it approaching towards them, are ſtruc 
with het charms, and cry out, Ne Wender ? &c. Neverthelds 
| tlicy afterwards recolle& themſelves, and conclude to put 
with her for the publick ſafety, If Hemer had carry'd the 
old mens admiration any farther, tre had been guilty of out 
raging nature, and offending againſt probability. The old 
are capable of being touch'd 2 the eye; but age 
ſecures them from the tyranny of paſſion, and* the effed 
but tranſitory, for prudence ſoon regains its dominion ore 
them. Homer always goes as far as he ſhould, but conſtant 
If tops juſt where he ought,” Dacier, | 
The fame writer compares to this the ſpeech of Heleferne! of ypon 
diers on the fight of Fwudith, ch. x. N 18: But tho' there attrib: 
e a reſemblance in the words, the beauty is no way parallel iN and x 
de grace of this conſiſting in the age and character of thoſe to the 
Who ſpeak it. There is ſomething very gallant upon the veſt e 
beauty of Helen in one of Lucian's dialogues. Mercy (hen inclin 
enippus the skuls of ſeveral fine women 3 and when the phi heave 
ſophar is moralizing upon that of Helen, Was 1 for iu. 08 per, 
theuſand fhips ſails frem Greece, ſo brave men dy d, and fi for ( 
many cities were deftrey*d ? My friend ys Mercury) tif tm aatur, 


bit what you behold is only ber skull; yow would bave been var 
rr Jame thing, bad you ſeen f of Þr 
l | ' £34 e tive 


The wg 1 
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ey cry'd, No wonder, fuch celeſtial cham . 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arma; 
Vhat winning graces! what majeſtick mien! 

She moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen! 

Yet hence, oh heav'n! convey that fatal face, 

id from deſtruction ſave the Trejan rade. a 
The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's ſide. 

dee on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 

No crime of thine our preſent. ſuff rings draws, 
Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe; 
The Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 
The hoſtile Gods canſpire tlie fate of Troy. - 


| 13999 | 
V. 211. The good old Priam.] The character of a benevolent 
old man is very well preſery'd in Priam's behaviour to Helens, 
Upon the confuſion he obſerves het in, he encourages her, by 
attributing the misfortunes of the war to the Gods alone, 
and not to her fault. This ſentiment is alſo very agreeable 
to the natural piety of old age; thoſe who have had the lon- 
pelt experience of human accidents and events, being moſt 
lind to aſctibe the diſpoſal of all things to the vill of 
heayen, It is this piety that renders Priam a favourite of J#- 
prer, (as we find in r of the fourth book) whick 
for ſome time delays the deſtruſion of Trey; while his ſoft 
nature and indulgence for his children makes him continue 
a var which ruines him. Theſe ate the two principal points 
of Pram's character, tho? there are ſeveral leſſer particulari- 
ties, among which we may obſerve the curioſity and inquiſt- 
tive humour of old age, whick gives occaſion te the follow- 
wg Epiſode. f 9 
U 
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But lift thy eycs, and fay, What Greet is he 
220 (Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 
Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, 
So tall, ſo awful, and almoſt divine? 


v. 219. And ſay, what Chief is he?] This view of the C 

leaders from the walls of Trey, is juſtly look'd upon as a 
:pifode of great beauty, as well as 4 maſterpiece of condut 
n Homer; who by this means acquaints the readers with the 
figure and qualifications of each heroe in a more lively ul 
agreeable manner. Several great Poets have been engaged 
by the beauty of this paſſage to an imitation of it. In the 
ſeventh book of Statins, Phorbas ſtanding with Antigene on the 
tower of Thebes, ſhews her the forces as they were drawn up, 
and deſcribes their commanders who were neigbouring Prit- 
ces of Beotia, It is alſo imitated by Taſſe in his third book, | 
whete Erminia from the walls of Feru/alem points out the cheff "ll 

warriours to the King; tho? the latter part is 2 c0- 
pied too cloſely and minutely ; for he deſcribes Godfrey to be 
of a port that beſpeaks him a Prince, the next of ſomewhat 
a lower ſtature, a third renown'd for his wiſdem, and then 
another is diſtinguiſh'd by the largeneſs of his cheſt and 
breadth of his ſhoulders: Which are not only the very pari- 
culars, but in the very otder of Homer's. | : 

But however this manner of inttoduction has been admird, 

there have not been wanting ſome exceptions to a particulat 
or two. Scaliger asks, how it happens that Priam, after nine 
years ſiege, ſhouid be yet unacquainted with the faces of the 
Grecian leaders? This was an old cavil, as appears by theo Pris 
Scholia that paſs under the name of Didymus, where it is veij 
well anſwet' d, that Homer has juſt before taken care to tell ho (00, 
us the heroes had put off theix armour. on this occaſion Hues 
the truce, which had conceal'd their perſons till now. O- 
thers have objected to Priam's not knowing Viyſes, who ( J. 2: 
it appears afterwards) had been at Troy on an embaſſy. The 
anſwer is, that this might -happen either from-the dimnels 
of Priam's ſight, or defect of his memory, ot from the 
change of VH features ſince that time. 
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) ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

one match his grandeur and exalted mien: 

e ſeems a Monarch, and his countrey's pride. 

Thus ceas d the King, and thus the Fair reply'd. 
Before thy preſence, Father, I appear WT 

Vith conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. ü 

| had I dy'd, ere to theſe walls I fled, © © 4 

aſe to my countrey, and my nuptial bed, 

ſy brothers, friends, and daughter left- behind, 

aſe to them all, to Paris only kind!- 

or this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

dull waſt the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 

ie King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, * 

reat in the war, and great in arts of ſway: 


+) 


” 
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y brother once, before my days of ſhame; 
* 

7 nd oh! that ſtill he bore a brother's name! 

ni 1 


culat | | 

nine . 227. Before thy preſence.) Helen is ſo overwhelmed with 
f the ref and ſhame, that ſhe is unable to give a direct anfwer 
the Priam without firſt humbling herſelf before him, acknow- 
ven {edging her crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And ſhe 
tell e looner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, but het ſorrows 


new at the name; He was once my brother, but I am now 4 
wach unworthy to call him ſo, r . 

7. 236. Great in the war, and great in arts þ 4 ſway.) This 
3 the verſe which Alexander the Great prefeir'd to all o- 

ters in Homer, and which he propos'd as the patrern of his 

In actions, as including whateyer can be deſit d in 4 Prince 

us, Orat. de fort, Alex. 1, | Hs 


vi With 
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By 

With wonder Priam-view'd the God. like man, Mr Bre 

240 Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began. Th 
O bleſt Azrides! born to proſp'rous fate, No 
Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty.ſtate ! Fre 
How vaſt thy empire! Of yon' matchleſs train Th 


What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain? 
245 In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 
F In ancient time, when Otreus fill'd the throne, 
When Godlike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, 
And 1, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force; 


| Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 4 
250 And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. W'My! 
But far inferior thoſe, with martial grace Whi 

And ftrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. To 
Then ſaid, once more he view d the warriour-trun (Cre 


What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? N) 


Y. 240, ExtelPd the happy Prince] It was very natural 
Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining conditi 
of his kingdom with the flouriſhing ſtate of game 
and to oppoſe his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of his k 
and his braveſt warriours) to the felicity of the other, in bei 
yet maſter of ſo gallant an army. After this the humout ea 
old age breaks out, in the narratian of what armies hel 
formerly ſeen, and, bore a part in the command of; 35 runde 
as what feats of yalour he had then performed. 
which, this praiſe of the Greeks from the mouth of an cole. © 

_ , my, was no ſmall encomium of Hemer's countrey men. we vie 


B 


f 
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Broad is — lis ſhoulders larger ſpread, 5» 7 = | 
Tho' great Atridet overtops his head | 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct maß. | 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. | 
The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 
oAnd, maſter.of the flocks, - ſurveys them round; W | 
Then' Boles tus; Whow your Aieeralag b 
Have fingled'out, 38 &bacig the Wi: 5 | 
e, A barren iſland boaſts his glorious bum 2 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious eur * 


ITI 


; Antenor.took — EIS. | 

ol, MY diyſels, G King i have ſeemchat wondrous mantcs x 
Whew trffing Jews and Holpuable avs, 0 —— 

To Trey he Fe: 10 Mead tht Groady cdl 2 

Great Monellys ufg d the Ane tegen) 8 

ply houſe Was bono d with. each pen mir 

| knew their perſons, ant img f tho ane. 


lo f oer do Um 


both brave in arms, and — . 
alert 21 * 'T. _ e182 blo nden 

„„ aid r % bl 1 h wonagsls Bro 

«224199 5 — l ut 

1. 258. From raph, 4] ilance and in- 

1 pection of nt inguiſk him, 

aud agree with his oe leis than the 

prandeur and maj able to that 

I Agamemnon, as © 27 we find Ajax 

ſerwards — n a heavy He- 


orum is obſervab e. 


—— 
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Erect, the Spartan moſt ee ee 1 

ulyſes ſeated, greater rev'rence- drew, , 
-,275 When Au fon harangu'd 3 
8 was his ſenſe, nm | 


of the army, it had been a — 2hetaobypcach 
no notice of Menelaus, who was not only one af the priacipi 
of them, but was immediateiy to engage the obſetVation of 
the reader in the fingle combate. On the other hand, it ul 
been a high —.—— —— matte Helena ſpeak of hin, 
He has therefore put his praiſes into the mouth of Anne; 
which was alſo a more attfilway than to have preſented hin 
to the eye of Pian in the ſame manner with the zoſt : lt i 
pears from hence, what a regard he has had bot to Gray 
and — in the conduct of hi ꝓoem, 


Wo, (ſage concerning the —.— eloquence of Menel 
FF —— seta deautifal. Thecloſe Law 


— of the is finely, s'd t the.copions, vc + ba 
ment, and penet acid Rede, Go ws af and blin 
ſitely deſgalb- d in the ſimile of the rd fol lin the 
deep. For it is in this'the g that 
according to Qanti/ian, J, XZ He. 
—— cui fn 2% i PET 12 2 
£m = 
Theſe ihe career * hae rs edn, me: wy reſcy 
ſoftneſs: and porſus ER Jr 7 ſent 
Kindticn to this of bh compar' to honey w . ich to he 
. 2mand cNowlyo'! x: poech ; extremely n foreg 
£0 4 benevolent old man, ſuch as — is te reſeared. | 4 ſum 4 
ſtiaguiſh'sd theſe three kinds of e Dent 
0. en in pode {3 A DN r- invite 
4 i 1. 7 Zi cri cor Þ 7 g 7 14 34 1 1 
11 * 50 : 1-410 Ee: , the pc 
+ iy 7 1 2 d dot 2 
Den AIAL? £315% tacter 
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His words fuccinR, yet full, wirhout u uz 


He ſpoke no-more than juſt the thing he ought. 


1 Þ oo 
Lol 7: (HT) TO" p. But 


Fo ' = 
? 4 , 1 0 iS 


y. 278. He ſpoke n more than juſt the thing be eutht.} Chapman, 


Eh 225 | 
"69 J. 
ex that this n 4 
voice is a mark of a fool 1 that Menelaws coming to 


ther's feaſt upinvited in t 


a bro- 


vay conſiſtent with the art of the Poet, to draw the perſon in 
whoſe behalf he engages the world, in ſuch manner As no 
ud ſhould be eonceiy'd for him: we muſt endeavout to 

cue him from this miſrepreſentation. Firſt theo, the pre- 
ſent paſſage is taken by antiquity in general to be apply d ht 


to his pronunciation, but his eloquence. Sq Auforin: in the 
foregoing citation, and Cicero de clarts oratoribus : Munalaum p- 
ſun dulcem illum quidem tradit Hemerns, ſed pauca loquentem, And 
Quntilian, |, 12. c. 10. Hemer / brevem cum ani jucynditate, * 
Propriams (id enim _eft. gon errare verbis) & « ſupervacuis, 
tloquentiam Menelas dedit, &c. Secondly, tho* his coming un- 
invited may have occaſion'd a jeſting proverb, it may natu- 
nlly be accounted for on the principle of brotherly Jeve, which 
| lo viſibly charaRerizes both him and Agamemaen throughout. 
Ie poem. Thirdly, ah, may import a love of war, but 
bote an ungrounded affefation. Upon the whole, his cha- 
80 rater is by no means contemptible, tho not of the moſt. 
* , WH Gining nature. He is called indeed in the 17") Pr 
een, ſoft warrier, eee of the ſe- 
of 2 : « cond 
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But when. Uhyſes roſe, in thought profound, 


280 His modeft eyes he fix d upon the ground, 


- 


Copy d by Ovid, Met. 13. 


As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
Nor rais'd his head, nor ftretch'd his fceptred hand; 
13 gif HI) " 9121 341 Pan 2 i 

eond rate; and fo his brother thought him, when he preferpt 
tine before him to fight with. Hecker in the 7 book. But on 
the other hand, his courage gives him a conſidetable figure 
in conquering Pari, defending the body of Patreciui, reſcuing 
Hei, wounding Helenns, killing Enphwhus, &c. He is full of 
reſentment for his private injuties, which brings him to rhe 
war with a ſpirit of — in the ſecond book, makes him 
blaſpheme Jupiter in the third, when Paris eſcapes him, and 
curſe the Grecian: in the ſeventh, when they heſitate to accept 
Hettey's challenge, Bur this alfo is qualify'd with a compal: 
fion for thoſe who ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every where 
manifeſts upon proper occaſions; and with aninduftry to gra 
rify others, as chen he obeys Ajax in the ſeyenreenth book, 
and goes upon his errand to find Amilechms, with tome other 


condeſcenſions of the like nature. Thus his chatacter is com- 


pos d of qualities which give him no uneaſy ſuperlotity over 
others while he wants their aſſiſtauce, and mingled with ſuch 
as make him amiable enough to obtain it. | 

V. 280. His moleſt eyes, &c.] This behaviour of Viyſe is 


Aut diqueeculst paudum telltite marates * 
, is * — * | | 0 N 8 


it * = 2 4 i FE" 


What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs thus: 


He ſeem'd like @ fqel ; you wenld have thought him in 4 rage, 0 6 
madman, Ho oddly this would appear in out language, 
appeal to rfiofe- who have read Ogithy. The whole period 
means no more than to deſcribe that behaviour which is 
commonly remarkable in a modeſt and fenſible man, who 
peaks in publick: His diffidence and reſpect gives him at his 
Arft tiſiag a ſort of confuſion, which is not indecent, and 
which” ſerves but the more to heigliten the ſutptize and e- 
Keem of thoſe who hear him. * 1 + 5 | 

d 5 ew S$S 4 5 4 : vo * ut, 
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But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending -ſnows, ' +: {1 44 


Che copious accents. fall, with eaſy at; 


Wond' ting we hear, and fix d in deep ſuxprize 
Our ears refate the cenſure of our eyes, 41 


STIL 
#* 4 « 4 4 


Melting they fall, and fink into the heart!!! 


&f 


The King then ask d (as yet the camp he view d) 


o What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu d., 


18 


> 


Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe 2 cheſt, 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt! „ ind 


4jax the great (the beauteous Queen r FRY 

Himſelf a hoſt ; the Grecian ftrength and pride. 
See! bold Idomeneus ſuperior tow'rs, . 

Amidſt yon circle of his Cretan pow 7s, 


F . 21 


Great as a, God! 1 aw him once before, * ; | 


With Menelaus, on the Spartan ſhore: 

The reſt I know, and could in order name 
o All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 

Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 

Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought i in vain: 

- Caſtor and Pollzx, firlt in martial force, 

One bold on: foot, and one renown'd for horſe, 
My brothers theſe ! the fame our native hore, 740 


One houſe contain'd us, 15 one mother done 
| 3 


/ 4. Wo 


— 
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Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike teils at eaſe, 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to fail the ſeas: 

Perhaps their ſwords ſome nobler quarrel draws, 

310 Aſbam'd to combate in their fiſter's-pauſe. 
| $0 ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brother's doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, - -- 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 
315 + Meantime the heralds, thro' the crowded town, 
Bring the rich wine and/deftin'd victims do wu. 
1deus arms the golden goblets preſtt. 
Who thus tlie venerable King addreſt. 
| Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate ! 
320 The nations call, thy Joyful people wilt. . 
To ſeal che truce, and ed the dire debate, 
HD ane OM NG ann 


% > 
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v. 309. Perhaps their ſwerdi.] This is another ſtroke of H. 
len's concern: The ſenſe of her crime is perpemaſly afflicting 
her, and awakes upon every occaſion: The lines that follow, 

wherein Homer gives us to underſtand that Ca/tor and Pella 

were now dead, are finely introduc'd, and in the ſpirit of poe- 

the muſe is ſuppos'd'to know every thing, paſt and to 
come, and to ſee things diftant as well as preſent. 

Y. 316, Mean time the heralds, & c.] It may not be unplea- 

ſing to the reader to compare the deſcription of the ceremo» 

- nies of 2 in the following part, with that of Virgil in 

the twetfth book. The 2 the proceſſion of the 


Kings and their congreſs, are much more ſolemn and poe- 
tical th 


the latter; the oath and abjutations arc equally no- | 
ble in both, ; 


Paris, 


I Boon HT FON ER. TAKES! 70 


Paris thy Ton, and Sparta's King advances, : 
In meaſur d liſts to toſs the weighty . | 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 
5 His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 
0 Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe; 
And Trey poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 
80 ſhall- me Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous feeds, for beauty more. 
„ With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 
To join his milk-white courſers to the c: 
He mounts the ſeat, | Autanor at his fide; f 
The gentle feeds thro' 9s gates they guide: 
) Next frotn- the ear deſcending on the plain, . | 
> Wi; Amid the- Srecian hoft and Trojan train gl 
: Slow they: proceed: The ſage Viyſes then 
6 Arofe, and with kim roſe the King of Men: 
On either fide a ſacred herald ſtands, : 
The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands: 
y Pour the full urn; then draws the Gretian-Lard. : 
His cutlace ſheath'd beſide, his pond tons anz 2 
From the ſign d victims crops the curling beir. 
The heralds part it, d the Princes dare; 


„e 


= Www; 7 0 


v. 342. Tie cording hair.) we 1. hete the TEM cereme- 
rial of the ſolemn oath, as it was obſery'd anciently by the 
N 4 nations 
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Then loudly thus before th attentiye bands 
345 He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 
: O firſt and greateſt pow'r! whom all obey, 
Who high on 's holy mountain ſway, -  / 
Eternal Jeve/ and you bright orb that roll, + - 
From eaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole! 
350 Thou mother Earth! and all ye living floogs * 
Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods * 
no rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare: 
For perjur A Kings, and all who falſly ſwear! 
Hear, and he Witneſs. If, by Paris ſain. 
355 Great; Menelaus preſs the fatal plain 
The Dame nd treaſures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow; the watry deep. T8 
If by my brgther's lance, the Trajan bleed; 
Be his the Mah and beautequs, dame decreed: 


Port ant Be e 0 


nations out author deſcribes 1 muſt take this occaſion of 
tema king that we might ſpare our ſelves the trouble of read- 
ing moſt books'of:G 2 anciquicies, only by being well verd. 
in Home», They ate generally bare tranſcriptions of him, but 
with this unneceſfaty addition, that after having quoted any 
thing in verſe, they lay the ſame over again in proſe. The 
Antquitetes Homerica of Feithies may ſewe #3 an inftance of 
this, What my Lord Bacep obſerves of authors in general, is 
particula ly applicable to theſe of Antiquities, that they wiite 


fox oftentation not for inſtruction that their works are 
_ pEcpetua) repetitions. i . 
2 mM * e r a e 5 ; ' 
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Th" appointed. fine let Alion juſſiy u 
And ev'ry age record the ſignal dar 
This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield. 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 


With that the Chief the tender victims ev, > 
65 And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw 3+: >} | 
16:35 394291 an ole booidasds vem bak 


7. 361, And age to age record the A day.) N e 
uur av3iewruc airy), This ſeems the natural Kuss of the 
line, and not as Madam Dacier renders ir, The tribut- ſhall be 
pa'd te the poſterity; of the Greeks for ever, I think the js Suge. fn. 
that explication, the majority of the interpreters taki 


ing it to 

ſignify that the viſtory of the Grecian! and this pecuniary, 
dn ſhould 4 — td all 2 W it — 
more than this, at leaſt t cannot. come up to the ſeuſe Madam 
Dacier gives it; for a nation put under perpetual tribute is ra- 
ther enſlaved, than receivꝰ d to friendſtup and albantee, which- 
are the terms of .Agamemnen's ſpeech. It ſeems rather to be a 
fine, demianded as 3 tecompence for the-expences of the 
which being made over to the Greeks, ſhould remain to their po 

. feerty for ever, that is to fay, which they ſhould' never be mo- 
leſted for, ot which tho id never be re enandedin any age as 
a cafe of injury. ' The phraſe is the ſame we uſt at this day, 
when any purchaſe vr. grant” is at once made over to a man 
and his heirs for . With this will agree the Schobiaſt's note, 
which tells us the mold vas zeponed $0 bare been half the 
goods then in the beſieg'd city. T 

5. 364. The chief ibe nder vid me eu,] One of the(grind” 

objections which the ignorance of ſome moderns hab rais'd 
againſt Hemer, is what.they call a defeti iu the manners of his? 
heroes. They are ſhock'd to find h's Kings employ'd in fuch- - * 
offices as ſlaughtering of beaſts, &. - But they forget that ſa- 
crificing was the, moſt ſolema ag of religion, and that Ki 
of ns in r alſo Chie Cn 'This,/ among 
other objections of the ſame kind, 0 ma | 
ſwet' d in the JA 4 reader may, foo 


TY * . 4 7101. 1181 
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+ The vital ſpirit iſſu d at che wound. 
And left the members quid ring on the ground. 
From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And ai libations to the pow'rs divine. re 

30 While this their pray'rs united mowit the ſky ;- 
Hear mighty: Huus ànd hear ye Gods on high!!! 
And may their blood, who firſt the league con found 
Sled like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 
May all their conſorty ſerve promiſcuous luſt,, 
375 And all their race be ſcatter d as the duſt! 
= either hoſt their imprecations join d. 
Which Jove. refus'd,. and-mingked with the wind. 
. The rites now: aide d, rev rend roſe, - 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o ercharg d with woes. T. 
380 Ve Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 
But fpare the weakneſs, of my fechle age: 


In vonder walls that object let me fhun, . 

Nor view- the danger of ſo dear a ſon. 
Whoſe-arms hal conquer, and what prince ſhall fall, * 
385 Heav' 'n only knows, for heay'n diſpoſet all. T 
This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay 4. In 
flea his cat the flaughter'd victims lad. T 
Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, w 


And drove to Trey, Lune, at his ſide... 
540 Bold 
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o Bold Hactor and Ulyſes nd diſpſ e 
The liſts of eambate; and the ground incloſe: 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare 
Who firſt ſhall launce his pointed ſpear in air. 
The pepple pray with clevated hands 

15 And words like theſe are heard thro all the bands, 
Immortal Jove!: Righ heaw nis ſupetior lord. 
On lofty 14's holy mount ador d! 1501 
Whoe'er involv'd/us in this dire debate, 
Oh give-that author of-the war to fate. 

0 And thades eternal! let divifion ceaſe,. 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 

With eyes averted Hackor hafts to turn 

The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Pari, thine lIeap' d forth, by fatal chance 
5 Ordain'd the firſt to whitl the weighty lance. 
Both armies ſate, che combate to ſurvey, 
Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 

And round the liſts the gen'rous courſers neigh, 
The beanteous warrior now arrays for fight,. 

o In gilded arms magiificently. bright; 18 e-il 
The purple cuifhes' claſp his thighs around, ( 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 


N. 6 
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Lycaon's cors'let his fair body dreſt © 14s 11c/ 
Brac'd in, and fitted; to his ſofter breaſt: 

41 FA radiant balgric, o er his ſhoulder ty d, 

Sultain'd the fword that glitter'd at his fide . | 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm oferfpread;!! - 

The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head? 

His figur d Ghield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 

420-And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhakes... __ 

With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, -/ 

The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 

Now round the liſts. th admiring armies ſtand, 

With jav'lins fix d, the Greek and Trojan hand. 

42F Amidſt the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 

All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat ning lanca 
The Trojan firſt his ſhining jav'lin threw; : 
Full on Atrides ringing ſtield it flew, 

Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a. bound 

430 Leap'd from the buckles blunted on the ground. 
Atrides then his maſly lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but firſt prefers. his pray s. 
Give me, great Jove ] to e luſt, 
And 5 the Trojan t in Wat beef 
. 433: Cire me, great Jove. 7 Homer puts a prayer in the 


mouth of Menelaus, 9 s: Menclaws is the per ſon 
inju 


II. 
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Deſtroy th' aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, - - '** , 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable law? 
Let this example future times reclaim, - | 
And guard from wrong fair friendſkip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and poix d in air the jav'lin ſent, 9 8 


Turo Paris ſhield the forceful weapon went, 


His cors let pierces, and his garment rende 
And glancing downward, near his flank deſcend 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow. 
Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe: 


But fierce Atridis wav d his ſword, and ſtrook 


Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet hook: 


Tze brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 


Broke ſhort: the fragments glitter d on the ſand; 
The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſuies 


dRais'd his. upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 


injur'd and innocent, and may therefore apply to God fbr 
juſtice; bur Pai who is the criminal; remains ſilent. Spondanwe.. 
F. 447. The brittle fleel, unfaithful te hi: hand, Bree Ir. 
This verſe is cut, to expreſs the thing it deſcribes, the ſnappi 
ſhort of the ſword. *Tis the obſervation of Euffathizs on this 
line of the original, that we do not only ſee the action, butt 
imagine we hear the ſound of rhe breaking ſword in that f 
the words. 7e. T» & Tex x0« gur hu, d xe. 
And that Hemer dit, may appear from his having twice 
— in the Se (which was à letter unneceſſury) to canſe this 
harſhndſs in the verſe. As this beauty could not be preſerv'd 
in our language, it is endeavour'd in the tranſlation ro ſup- 


Py it with 1515 D 
Then 
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Then i it vain in Jeus himſelf to truſt ?? 
And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt? 2 nb 
When crimes provoke-us, heav'n ſucceſs 8 She 
The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 
455 Furious he ſaid; anditow'rd te Glaciar crew 
(Seiz'd by the: creſt) th unhappy warrior drew; 
Struggling he follow d, while th embroider'd thong 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had his ruin crown d Xtrides' joy, 

460 But Venus trembled for the Prince of Dey: 
Unſeen the came, and burſt the golden band, 
And left an empty helmet in his han. „ 
The caſque, enrag' d, amidſt the Greeks he threw; 
The Greats with ſmiles the poliſſi trophy view. me 

465 Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 


In thirſt of vengeance; at his rival's heart,. 8 
The Queen of Love her favour'd nee better 
{For Gods can al things) in a veil of -clonds:! xp 
Rais'd fron the geld the er 641. 5 'E 

| E 


221 all te dome Fertümes 24 — Foy lien 


free 
| Meantime the brighteſt of the femate kind, E 
peec 


> am wa Helen o er lun Walle Weila 5 714 
0 
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o her, beſet with Trejan beauties, came NN 2181 

u borrow'd form; the *laughter-loving dame 

the ſeem'd an ancient Maid, well - ſxilld to cull 

he ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool.) )))) 

he Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her filken veſtt 

hat ſhed perfumes,' and whiſp'ring thus addreft:. 
Haſte, happy nymph! for thee thy Haris calls, 

dafe from the fight,. in yonder lofty walls, 

air as a. God! with odours round him ſpread  _ 

e lies, and waits thee. on the well-known bedy 

Not like a warrior parted from the foe,. $14.1 

ut ſome gay. dancer in the publick boo. 
She ſpoke, and Helens ſecret ſoul was mowd;: 

Se ſcorn'd the champion, but the man the loy'd.. - 


i Fair- 
. „ba F. 1108 
yp. 479. The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook, &c.] Venus having convey'd” 
is in ſafery to his chamber, Sed, Helena, ds Ve | 
ſpectatot of his deſeat, in order to draw her to his love. The 
better to bring this about,” ſhe firſt takes upon her the moſt 
poper form in the world, that of a 221 ſervant-maids 
ud awakens her paffion by reprefenting to her the beautiful 
fqure of his--perſon. Next, aſſuming her own ſhape, ſhe 
frightens her into a complyance, notwithſtanding alt the: 
ſruggles' of ſhame, fear, anger, which break. our in her 
ſpeech to the G This machine is allegorical, and: 
means no more than the power of leue triumphing over. 
be confideration$ of heut, cafe, and ſafeiy. It has an, 
rellent effect as to the poem, in preſerving MY In ſome 2 
pee our good opinion of Helena, whom we loo 143 . 
compaſſion; as conſtrain'd by n ſuperlot power, and - 
eech tends to juffify her in the eye of the reader, : 
7.467. She ſpokg, and Helen. ſecres ſoul was h.] Nothing 
: | is: 


"2 


5 


ouch 


o 


To 
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Fair Venus neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
490 And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft deſire. 
Struck with her preſence, ftrait the lively red 
Forſook her cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſail 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive? © 
| And woman's frailty always to believe? 
_ 495 Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow? 
What other Paris is thy darling now? 
Left to Atrides, (victor in the ſtrife) 
50 An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, 
Hence let me fail: And if thy Paris bear 
My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. * 
A hand-maid goddeſs at his fide to wait, 


© Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, 110 
FOF Be fix d for ever to the Trojan ſhore, + 6, to 
N | f 5 Vitor 

His ſpouſe, or ſlave; and mount the ſkies no more; oral 


they may be alienated for à while, they ſooh return upon bet pura 
Homer kyew (ſays Madam Baar) what , 
who had ence l | 


Wy TY dittecr 


* © 


re. 
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For me, to lawleſs love no longer led. 
I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 
Eiſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ame, 
And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 
ll ſuits it now the joys of love to knoẽwuwn .. 
Too deep my anguiſh; and toa wild my-woe..;. - 

Then thus incens d, the Paphien Queen replies: 
Obey thy pow'r from whom thy glories xiſe: 
Shou'd Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 
Fade from thy check, and languiſh in thy exe. 
Ceaſe to provake me, leſt I make thee more 
The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the fad victim of the publick rage. 

, LO HL hy A ac gos 1 72 2 HO? ft 

$07, For mg, to i love no longer led, I ſcorn the coward.) 

Ve have here' er via of the female charaRter, which 
ls, to be ruled in their attaches by eee. Helen finding the 
victory belong' d to Aſenelans, accuſes herſelf ſecretly of — 
forſaken him for the other, and immediately enteſtains a lug 
opinion of the man ſhe had once deſpiled. One may add, 
dat the fair ſex ute generally admiters of courage, and natu - 
ally friends to great ſoldiers. Pari, was no: ſtranger to this 
liſpoſition in them, and had formerly endeavour'd to give 
bis miſtreſs that opinion of him ; as appeats from het 10 
proach to him afterwards. t 7 4 1 1 

J. 515, Should: Venus leave thee, ev charm muſt: fly:{ This 
vis the moſt /dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty and of 
tepuration;  Helew who had been proof to the perſonal ap» 
eatance of the Goddeſs, and durſt eren repreach her with 


iterneſs juſt before, yields to this, and obeys all the di- 
Rates of love. a A 
= 
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At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey d, 
And veil'd het bluſhes in a filken ſhade; 
Unſeen, and filent; from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of che Smiles and Loves. prov. 
$25 Arrivd, and enter d at the Palace gate, et! 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wair; Ibo 
Then all diſperſing, various taſks attend 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. or 
Full in her Neri“ fight; the Queen of Love' | - 
$30 Had ph due bagureous progeny of e 
Where, av he view'd hen charms, ſhe turm dba 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſa. 
k this: the: Chief, ho loſt to ſenſe of ſſame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives hb fame?. 


ae 
ith 
on 


ey 
her. 
but le 
eſe 
ud! 


537 Oh hadſt thou qy d beneath the righteous ſword ot tl 

5 Of that brave man whom once 3 ca Lali y fe 
33 8 F — ie | 

the two lovers, plac'd te to each: other, and over 5. 

look's by Ver, P43 gaaing on Helens, the tanning away f 0 

— ſhining ar. once wich anger and love, ate cum 


nely drawn, — painted up to all the life of natur. 2. D him 
thi: imagines ſhe Jook'd .afade in the conſeivuſaeſs of © 
own weakneſs, as apprehending that the beauty of Paris miy 
cauſe her to relent. Her — into paſſion and I ; 
es white ſhe is in this ſtate of mind, is no ill picture ſired | 
ilty : Vene ( as Madam Darier obſerves) does nor len agz 
her, and fondneſs will immediately fucceed: to theſe f his 
prouckes, 300- WAR tier 03 nee 310 297 - wh 


The 
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ze boaſter Paris oft” deſir'd the day 
ith Sparra's King to meet in fingle fray: K * 
0 now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 

Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight: + © 

et Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unſkilfd 
Shouldſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 

The Prince replies, Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 

or add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 

is day the foe prevail'd by Pallas' pow] rr: 
e yet may vanquich in 2 happier hour: e vA 
here want not Gods to farourus abo: 
ut let the buſincts of out life be love: 
teſe ſofter moments let delights employ, , 
nd kind embraces ſhatch the haſty. joy... . 
r thus'F Mcd iner, when from ard Me 
e eee 


%. Ab ca, dune fair.) This anſwer of Paris is the 

ily one he eould poſſibly have made with any fueceſs in his 

iccumſtance. There wat no other method to teconcile het 

Þ him, but that which is generally moſt powerful with the 

s, and wich, "Homer (who wits Trarhed every way ) here 
0 rr | 


J 551, Net thus T lov'd'thee.] However Homer may be ad 

red for his conduct in this paſſage, I find a general 

Y againſt Paris on this bceafion, ' Plater + has led the — 4 

d his treatiſe of reading Poets; by remarking it as « mo 

inous act of incontinence in him, to go to bed to his Lady 

7 the da3-time, Among the commentators the moſt _— 
. ent. 
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: When firſt entranc d in Crazat's iſle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diſſolw d away! 
| & rl e Te 


kent is the moral expoſitor Spendauus, who will not ſo much 
as allow him to ſay a civil thing to Helen. Mollis, emma 
& ſpurcus illi adulter, nihil. de hliùn- ſus imminutum dicit ſd 
nunc magis ed corripi quam unguem alias, ne quidens cum prinin 
ea ip dedit (Lu 42 reti 2 r 1 ule iS in ve — forms 
in injula- Cranae, im alioqui hom ines primi concabirics ſua 
et «demiores,” I could not deny the reader the diverſion of 
this remark, nor Spondanus the glory. of his zeal, who was bit 
two and twenty when it was written, Madam Dacier is ilſe 
: oy ſevere upon Paris, but for 'a-zeaſon- more natural to! 
Lady: She is of opinion that the paſſion of the lover woull 
' ſcarce have been ſo] exceſſiye' as he here deſeribes it, but fu 
feat of loſing his miſtreſs immediately, as foreſeeing tl 
| Greeks would: demand het. One 1 this lively 1s 
mark, that Paris having nothing to ſay for himfelf was obly 
ged to teſtify an Wondeben des for hie Lady, at 4 tin 
when complements were to paſs inſtead of reaſons. L. hope 
to be excus'd, if for her remark upon bur fer)! 
obſerve upon the behaviour of Helen thro this book, 


which gives A 0 atural pickure of the mann bw 
c 1 fiuſt in tears, repentant, cover d with oonſuſion ut 
the fight of P iam, A ſecretly keis d to return to her fob _ 


mer ſpouſe. The diſgrace-of Paris inceenſes her diſlike of him 
ſhe — = ſhe Nie. ſhe wWiſhes his death 3 4 all 
— upon by one kiad complement, and yields to hi 
races. Methinks when this Lady's obſervation and mine 

re laid together, the beſt that rag be made of them is to 
aclude, chat fince both. the ſexes have cheit frailtics, i 


would be well for each to forgive the other. 10 
90 | y 74; 4 Jeg ante d & 15 9 g ſenſe 
It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the 41g; · be 
carry'd on with ref] A ro — who lives ee Ad. ach . 
book in a whitl — and is agitated by turns wil 4 — 
atiments of honour and love. The Goddeſſes made uſe e * 4 


caſt the appearance of fable ovet the tory, ate 4ris and 
| ew, When rale, is call'd. to the tow'r to behold het fot- tells u 
mes friends, Iris the meſſenger of Jus (the Goddeſs of Ho- 


nous) is ſent for her; and when ipvired to the bed- chambe 


0 


* 
8 
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Thus having ſpoke, th enamoni'd Phry 13 boy 


go. * W 
74 Tad. 


Him Helen follow d Dow with baſhfuf charms, 


16 


And claſp'd the blooming Hero in her Arma. {oper 


ö l "4 547 4 AM; 6. 4:\% 

4. of Parir, Venus is to beckon her out of the company. T 
bers they take to carry on theſe different affairs, are pro 
ety choſen: the, one aſſuming the 2 of the daughter 

| of Antenor, who preſs'd moſt for het being reſtor*d-to A 


he; the other the ſhape” of an old maid, who was privy to 
the intrigue with Pari ftom the begibmiag Aud if the con- 
ſequences, as the one inſpires the love of het former em- 
Pe friends and countrey z ſo the other inſtills the dread of 

ing caſt off by all if the forſsok her ſecond choice, and 
cauſes the return of her teaderneſs to P4#iv, But if ſhe has a 
krggle for honour, ſhe is in a bondage;to Lovez which gives 
the ſtory its tutu that way, and makes Venus oftner appear 
than Iris. There, is in one place a, lover to be protected. in 
motffer a love-quarrel to be made up, in both which the 
Goddeſs is kindly. officious. - She 'conyeys Ferit te Troy when 
he had efcap'd the enemy; which may ſignify his love for his 
niſtreſs, that hutry'd him away to juſtify himſelf before her, 
ſhe ſoftens and terrifies Helen, iu order to make up the breach 
between them: And even when that affair is finiſh'd, we do 
not find the Poet diſmiſſes her. from the chamber, whateyer 
— 8 * mind 4 8 * 

e ſeems to draw, aſide the veil of hi egorys and td let 
the reader. at'laft into this menning Fir, T ene lets 0 - 
«Lore hes boca all the while 50nd e Henthe Fay 

J. 553, When firſt entrant'd in Cranat”: ie] It is in the o- 
liginal NA f & Keares ue eh, 4 Uri, The true 
aſe of which is expteſs'd id the tranſlation. | I cannot but 
take notice of a ſmall iece df-Prudery in Madam Dacier, who 
1 exceeding careful of ten's cþ c She turns this paſ- 
lage as if Paris had only her Went her busband in this 
land. Panſanies explains (hit Une in another manner, and 
tells us it was here that Parichgd tit the enjoyment of her, 


Ho- chat in gratitude for his happiai he built a Temple of Veaws 
Agon, the mingler ot coupler, and that the neighbouring 


tilt where it was etected was calb'd Ag, from e 
6 W/cende, Pan, Laconicis, While 


r — —— —_—_— — 
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While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
560 The ſtern Azrides' rages round the field: 
So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro' the deſart, and deminds his prey. 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, x 
But ſeeks in vain along thẽ troops of Troy; 
$6FEs' n thoſe had yielded to x foe ſo brave 
Tue recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 
Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings aroſe ; 
Ve Trojans, 'Dardans, all our gen'rous foes! 
Hear andatteſt? from heav'n with conqueſt crown'd, 
570 Our brother' s arms the juſt ſucceſs have found: 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reftor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 
Th appointed fine let Zion juſtly pay. 
Ang age to age record this ſignal day. 
575 He ceas d; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro the ſkies, , 
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The Fae of the Truce, and the fi 
Barrel. 


"” HE Gods bara in kad concerning the Tran 
war: They agree upon the continuation of it, 4 
Jupiter ſænds down. Minerva to break the truce. She he 
ſuades Pandarus to aim an'arrow at Menelaus, 'w 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean tine 
ſome of the Trojan troops attack the Greeks. Ag; 


memnon is diſtinguiſpell in all the parts of a good Ge 
ral; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the Leaders, ſo 


by praiſes, and othgrs by repro Neſtor i is particularly 

' celebrazged for 1 Na-) aj . * battel joins , 
numbers are ſtain on bot 

1% far, 2 thro this, as thro' the lat 

book, (as it 245 19 0 thro' the two following, and almoſ 

| #0 the ond of the ſeventh book.) The ſcene is wholly in 


the field before Troy. 7 92 
„ „% „% „% a + * Ea 4.92 + 4 - ” . ., - _, 4 S 4.%.+ 4a #4 
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HI SOTY + 
It Was fo ar N . 
uten thut of lis te ene ob. 
flory iu this, and ea 5 
The tract * e ſolemi Sh the" hreacbbof i it 1 dart 
thrown by mh Nut- intting the Lom 
the wat?. 1 wowad of , M | (peddy core, - Dane 
b ter en dh all op from hence: The 


ſolemuity, ſurprize. and variety of theſe circumſtances.ſeem'd 
n of importance enough, to 3 the whole * 


8 


266% nome, In. 200 Boo 


luden way elk with bloom divine, Not 
The golden goblet crowns with purple mine: The | 
$ While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs emplay ach 
; Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. Saves 
When Jove, diſpos q 0 tempt Sarwrnia's ſpleen, Her 2 
Thus wak d the fury of his partial Queen. Tho“ 
Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Atrexs 775 Ko 7. 11 
TOImpetial June, and the martial maid; z: es 
But high in heav n they fit, and gaze from "i N 15 
The tame n of his dee of war, Ps 
death o 

Dun on . tho? in 1 they openings — 


Ap action, and ſuch ag in wr wagmch are fil , , qu, 
by all that follow th ey are , we grant, I the cha 
— Virgil with great judgment, and conclude his Poem with rival ſh, 
A 238 majeſty: Yet the finiſhing his ſcheme with that any me 


Mtg: Mie 80 ee pant) var 21. fire Mike — 2 


Idaws 

729 . ie Ts Goddefvorre 1 x” oath A 
av atrendant v n t pers, of to 1 
che divine beings 28 an ch $i 5 N 17 
wg. without end. Dacier, fall bean 

Te pers divine.) Jupiters reproaching theſe two Engliſh | 
odeiſes with negle@ing to aſſiſt Menelaus, wn (u he has 1 
. Der mA,] from the a Th _ * hardly | 


if Menelas1 by their help had ain“ wy _y 
Lego had been tais d, and 9 2 algen d. on the. os lee 8 
tn, F620; and. Aonerve might P4 8 * = on 


method to coamignue the was — 2 the tota verſary} 


r lines aſter ag of erence 
ting . eee 6, 044 deen dit 
Tray atk, of $1868 7 1 10 Nenn n ”; in what 
Hul. wt diode 5111 JO 03 17 4 TOI 5 ond non 49 Wii v8 dus agai 
70 0 Net 
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Not thus fix Fenus helps her Exvonr d knight, 


, = 


The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares. the teils of ficht. 


155 * 


Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 10 
Her 26 has reſcu d Pars, forkgit liſe +7 
Tho' great Atrides gain d the glorious ſtriſo. b. 


v. 18. The? great Atrides gain d the: Ari. ] N M 
makes it a queſtion, Whether the foregoing combate ſhould 
determifie the controverſy,'or the peace be broken? His par» 


ting it thus, .thae Paris 5s net kill W 5 
ay, gives « hinr for a difoats 7 (ere) t —— of => 

treaty were valid or annull” .is_ro, whether t 
controverſy was io be dem prowl bret | oil or by the 
death of one of ombatants. Accordingly it | 
diſputed ele Fre —.— ner cy Bina i the 83 
or not? Plutarch has tteate. queſt « dis Mnpeſinckss © 
|. 9. 94. 13. The ſubſtance is this. In the propoſal of © 
the challenge Paris only mentions! the viſtory, na Whe b 
rival ſhall in arms ſubdue: Nor does Heffer who carties it ſay 
any more. Htwever Menelair inderftands it of the drath b 
what he replies: Fall he that muſt beneath his rivals arm: 


—_ re It to OED Ty oF) the foomer a | 
4 Pri f . | 1 
D 

i of bock, king at bis Leavih t 1 6447 W Thall c 


fall beav? n-yrily pert» L do not cite the Greek becaule 
Engliſh 1 ic 155 nicety. 1. 15 elf * 
he has loſt the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, which he would 
hardly have done had the whole depended of thar alone: 
And laftly Menelans (after the conqueſt is charly his by rhe 
fight of Pari) is RL ſeatehing rund the 10: kill 
bim, as if All wert of ab vffect wirhour the'dtartvor his ad- 
verſary! It appears" from hence Thar due Trijaichad> tio: i 

erence to break the treaty, ſo that not to hae 
deen directiy accu d of making Faptier che wathoy of perfury 
in what follows, which is one of the chtef of 'Plate's) dbjee> 
aus againſt hmm £104 10 nt 14 103 12 

f 92 — Then 


* 


30 And meditate the fiſtute woes'of Troy." 


Shall heav'n by peace the Viceding kingdoms ſpate, 
Dr rowze the Furies ind awake the wir? | © 

Yet, would the Gbds Tf hum good prtwide, 
Atrides may (ep His CAO 6a 18 00 


| And thro' his gates ike . nations 4 
Thus while ke pole, the Queen of heav fig earag' 

dere n ben ent: 

Apart they fle, their deep efigtir employ,” © * Is 


"WE, 7 


Tho' feeret anger ſwell'd: Mimerva's breaſt, | 
The-prudent Godteds yet her wrath ſoppreſts F 
But Jaws, impotent af paltion, broke 
Her ſulfen liletice, And. With fury poke. 


35 Shall chen, O:ryraot od 2therial reign 
My en pay: uy and my hopes be vain? 


7 51. Thet Shores ee Minerva“, broaf.] X 
cakes not ice chat Minor who iu the firſt book 33 
the anger of 4obiber, nom an Opporgunity. of ezening 
the ſame conduct 22 todo? % We. may! bring tht 
parallel cloſe, b ebfcruidy that ad befoxe- het in like 
man net 16 ſuperios: v hd 8 ly by ſhasp ergreſſi 
ons, and vhoſe cous ſela xn: againſt het ſentiments. In 
arhichs he oet takes YI * 77 re 
of that Wiſdom of which ſhe was G 
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Then fay ye PU whit Hefe iffue waits Aach 70% 
20 To cron this deed, and finiſh uff the Fates 
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o Th. immortal courſers ſcarce che labour home. 


Tus Site whoſe, thunder ſhakes the doudr Ae, 


8 Can wretched mar 
That Troy Land 875 5 whole rice thou vou dſt cg 


Let Prien dieed! "If yer” men hid fo ore; 
nne en » 100%! eee :0 
Reed ii hi bis and I | Hoat arüth gore, "To 
N 1. [3&7 ty 6 WIKTY = Rp Ie * Daus 


„ Let tem inetz Ne) we dus dn bee Here the 


Have I, for this,, ſhook. Ilan wich alf, 
Aſſembled mati ons, ſer — ratierr ol rr 
To ſpread tha wat, 4, flew-from ſhore to hre 


At length rips yengeance o er their heads impen ds. 
But PF 10 
Loth as thoꝝ an to puniſh, lawleſs luſt, 
Not ah abe Goc are partial vnd i- 


Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul, znd thus replies 
Ok taſting rancour ! oh inſatiate hace 
To Phrygin.« Monarch, and . he 
What bigh offence bs fir'd the wife of Jove, 


10! 5 ' 365 id C 
bares e pon in abe? 


** 


And yon · fair ſunctures level with the — 


Haſte, leave the ſkies, full thy fern achite, 
Burſt all Ber gates, and Wrap Net walt th * x 


name of Labes, 46 2 f poet who made à miſeradie rranſta- 
tion of che Hiad; dhe of thoſt verſer is Nin prefer 's; U 
happens to de that of this place. 


crudum manduces Priamum, Priamiqus piſinnos. 
0 3 It 


« 


/ 
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To boundſeſs vengeance the wide realm be givn, + 
Til vaft deſtrüction rut the Queen of 'Heavih 
So let it bey and 9h Is peace enjoy/! 20771 

6 When he ' nO longer Hears Helnume of Troy, - 
But ſhould this arm prepate to wreak our hate 
On thy lo Vd rœalms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
Preſume not tiibu the Hſted Belt to t; 
Remember Ty #bUive-the veageante Way: - 
65 kor Md, of all Ae wiryrows toWes that riſe- 
 Beneathithe rolling ſun; and ſtarry ſkies, ''2 
Which Gods have rais d, or earth-born men enjoy; 
Nonk ftands ſordear-tb Jove as ſacred Troy... 


o 10 Sv adi Þ in 28d 5bnBo ry tay 


It may ſeem from this, that his tranſlation was ſervilely lite Reſe 

al (as the od Sc D F, obſerves!) And one cannot 
i; thy? bbe;'s in this place 

barely pore e ad els i lac a a 


ec 64 Wl N24 _ . 3 K > 1 1 \& | 7 | 

Both N e thow en ras ditoes! 
And e P iam and his children " If 

| Ait our * 4 11 eve * Tick SK 9 


1 N. er: een. M107 


Homer in thi | Jupiter to pro the deſtco- 

ion ND ci 125 | * 2 eden 

little before the tuinet of out auhot. St K s. The Trojan 
ur being over, and the lyngdom of A „ deſtrey d, My- 80 f. 

cenæ daily decrea d after the return of the Heraclidz : For the/t 

um maſters of Peloporneſys, f ert the old inhabitants ; fo ſec And 

has they. who poſſe/1'd- Argoy ever. Myceng 4% and contrat- 

d,beth ite aye hy. A Ar mme afiers, Mycenæ was deſtin 1 See 

by the Argiyes » and n#t the Jeaſt remains An 416, 80 10. To 


. 
- 
N 9 £4 . = . L * „ , * 
EARN Jae e W Ira ab 
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— 
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No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace Bir aye 
o Than god-like Priam, oꝶ than riam s kace. 
Still to out name their, heeatombs. expire. 2 
And altart blaze With unextinguiſ d fire '1T 
At this the Gpddeſi roll d her radiant eyes,. /* 
Then on the Thund'rer fr d mem, and e or 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains,.. . 
More dear r chan al ahi extended earth cane. 
Mycene, Argor, and the $ortan wall}... 1... L114. 
Theſe thou. may nt we, nor | forbid their FT "i : 
'Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 
o The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 


51 * * 8 {4 


Of niger T ge he 
« Reſent I may, but mul refent in vai. | 4M 
x vet ſome dilin ion Jamo might require, re, 150 iT - 


sprung with thy ſelf from one caleftial b 55 
A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 

And ard the confort of the thund' ring Jeet, | 

Nor thou wife and fiſter's right den;; 


* 7s 

< Let both conſent, and both by turns comply 3: by 1 5 

7 $0 ſhall-the Gods our joint decrees obey, "4 

d And heay'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 

ee ready Pallar waits thy high commands. 
To raiſe in arms the Greet and Phryyian bandes: 

q Ree O0 4 Their. 


1 


11 Hour ED Beba 
Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceafe, fir ol! 


And the proud Trojwes'firkt infringe the peace: 
9} The Sire-6f men; and Monate of the fl, 


Th' advice approv'®; and bade M Hy 


Diſſolve tis leigue; und all Her ares Emplo7ßꝰ 
To make the breach the faittlefs act of Trey. 
Fir d with the charge; ſhe headlong urg d her flight, 
100 And thot Re light nitig om olympus” Height. 
| As the red comet, from Sarmmidt fnr dead 
To fright tte nations w A Alte Porten. 
ng: 02 ng gag $41 z 1 


Moe Zi 


mm 


val yt 01h. yo; 2601, 209141042 INT $1.14 

. 96. Th” advice prev d.] This is one of the places for 

which Her is blamed by Plate, h wars pg" Regate 

prehending it in his dialogue of, the republick. And indegd 

if it were granted that the Tei kad ud right to break this 
ade to propo 

1 be 


treaty, the preſent machine where, June is 
perjury, Jupitæ to allow it, und 
to haſten the execution of it, would. be one of the hardeſt to 
be reconciled to reaſon in the hole oem. Unleſs even then 
one might imagine, that Hemer's heaven is ſometimes no 
more than an ideal world of abſtracted beings ; and ſo every 
motion which riſes in the mind of. man is attribmed to the 
quality to which it belongs, with the name of the Deity who 
is ſupposꝰd to prefide overtharquality ſuperadded 19 it. In 
this ſenſe the preſent allegory is eaſy enough. Pandarus thinks 
it praden to gin handur and weuth at the dragds/Þf the 
Trojans by deſtroying Menclaus. This ſentiment is alſo ipcited 
by a notion of glory; df whith' Y u, repreſented as God- 
eſs. Jupiter who is ſuppos'd to know the thoughts of men, 
permits the action which he is" not author of; but ſends a 
prodigy at the ſame time to. give warning of a coming miſ- 
chief, and accordingly we $63 bock armies defcanting upon 
the ſight-af it in the tallowing lines. 1 | 


gk | ; (A fatal 


Bot 
(Af 
Ort 
J Wit 
And 
Bety 
Shot 


Wit] 
10 The 
The 
And 


boo, N NO NEN . #13 


(A fatal ſign to armies on the Plain, , 8 lol 

Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) malt 1 
o5 With ſweeping glories glides along ig as, ; 

And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: Is Aſs 


Between both armies Thus, | in open omg 5141 T. Tt 
Shot the bright Goddels 1 a trail c of light. , ima 
With, eyes erect the gazing hofts admire. No JU 


10 The por deſcending, and the bea us on fte! 
The Gods (chey cry d) the Gods this Ggnal bent, — 


And fate now labours with ſome vaſt Event: 
Jove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes  preparess.... 
Jove, the great Aubitep of peace and wars! r 


— 


15 They Haid, while Pallas tho the Trojan throng; . 

(In ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis d along... . 5 

Like bold Tabdocus, her courſe be en HH et 
( 


Who from Antenar trac d his high deſcent. 09 21 
Amidſt the ranks Lycasn's ſon ſhe found, 


e e e e eee * 
5 16) et en VIA: _— 


5 N 


| ut 120. „ feb — 1 Hanay Plum 
in his treatiſe of the Fyrh Oracle; makes not God, 
we alt W's indifferently- as rhtir ſocond agents, but teach. 
accordifig to the powers he 4s endu'd wich by art or uaturt. 
5 4 1 0 15 is, a m in mind hon A n when + 
de 7555 ſeeles for ' Vhſſw q h, ne. 
IE 1 And hen ſhe we 
2 fox Diemed. if ws conſult the Schale upon this in- 
03 Kance,:. 


74 der * 


214 Sole N d auer, Bc 
Whoſe ſquadrons, ed from black Eſtpui flood, 'T 
With flaming fields in mrartial circle ood: | > 
To him the Goddeſs: Phrygiav? canſt thou hear ff . 
. A well-tim'd counſel with * a willing ear? 10 140 T 
125 What praiſe were think, could'tt thou direct thy dart Ar 
Amidſt his triumph, to the Sparran's heatt? Th 
What ues from They, from Paris wou'd'ſt thou gain, An 
| Thy countrey 8 foe, the Grecian glory ſhin? Tt 
Then ſeize th occaſſon, dare the mighty deed, 5 Sc 
130 Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſuccredt 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addrefs thy vow | is 
To  Tycian Phabus with the Myer oO W. . obji 
And ſwear the firfllings of thy flock to Pay 5 = 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of day: 4 Por 
135 He heard, and madly at the motion news, — 
His poliſh'd bow with þ haſty fakes ferrd, of 
Wi « 4 the 


Nance; they give ſeveral teaſons why Parda/ur was particular fit 
. egper for the occaſion. The Goddeſs went not to the con 
L becauſe they hated Pariz, and (as we are told in the ſpo1 
end of the foregoing book) would rather have given him up, tral 
chan have done an ill action for him: She therefore looks it, 
* Allies, And finds Pondarus who. was 88 row 
aſneſs, and had a r 


—— of engaging. in this Where, fox the honed of 4 lily 
2eward- from Fanta ks appears 1 55 covetous as was 
Kot t9bring horſes to che fiege. or fean of the Kn or une 
ban; af. rel nee * 


22 * 410 | *T was — 


Book IV. 


LY » 


HOMER 


'T was form d of horn, a and ſmooth d with b grtful toil; 3p 


A mountain goat refign' d the ſhining ſpoil, 
Who pierc d long ſince beneath h his arrons 
40 The ſtately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, | | 
And ſixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread;.. 

The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the hendad horns, » 


bled; - 


+ B13) £214 


12 14 ar 


ae 
12 


And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 
This by the Greeks unſeen, the warrior bends, - 110 


145 n mh ſhields of his ſurrounding chene | 


* 


that irreconcileable fury. which —— him t 
full fire of his own genius. 


of exert 


darus being therefore of fuch co 
the ig oSorawr, the foundation of 
fit not to: paſs it over in a few. w 
common atrow, but to give it a 
ſponding to its importance, - For 
train of circumſtances ; the hiſtory o 


rhe 


There 


opportunit 

The food Nad. 
gence (and as he calls ir, 
ure woes) it was thought 


A a lows wg) 6 af query ' 


Ae yd "I ' 
the bow, "the ber 


5. 141. A J , Bath: 

— and not Fo r Dacier” jons what e 
0 it as an ˖ 

— each; ber den Watson be de in rep N 
manageable ſize for + how, is evi * 

v. 144. Thi:, by the Greeks un — the f on 
Poet having held us thro? the ing book, in expectatio 
of a peace, makes the conditions — broken after ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould: oblige: the Great to alt the war with -: 


it, the covering ayer with ſhiclds, che-choice:of the = 


row, the 


4 70 rm 


ſtring, an 
lily painted. Fre may be obſerv d too, 
particulars; when 


was to expariate in t 


unemploy d, — 


had — ſpefators 
I * it will pe leren th 


bak 8 


* 


= bv 


wo! little ci 


e 


poſture of the ſhootet, the ſound of the 
all maſt beaumifully, and live- 
how 1 a time 


"VF: 
armies being 

the Poet and bis teaders 
and deliherate action. 


. Horan) l db soon 


There meditates 1 the mark; and conching ow,” wy. 
Eits the harp aftow to the well-frung bow. 4 
One, from. a hundred feather'd deaths he choſs, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 
Werken offers vows with hecatombs to crown! W 
"Hith's altars in his native tom. | 
Noyx wirkt fun force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn 464 an arch, and joltis the doubling ends; 
Choſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 


I Till the barb'd- point approach the circling bow; 


Th. inpatiert wenpen Whizzes, on the wing; 


Sund the tough horn, and tw ang the qui bug rand 


But thee, Atrides t. in that dang” rows hour 
The-Gods forger.not, nor thy guardian por r. 


160 Palla. aſſiſts, and (weaken: bi in its force) 


Dives me weapon from its veſtin dou: 


eN ellas an et br 5 Nod for 
71 3¹⁰αον n 0 md n 

dure ſometimes thonghk reden dsot. Wes 8 
Uetful beamy Th rhis place. - 12 has os U copy it. 
Ain eie gieneſt kyppineſ imtaginabl 


wirr, . 


1 | 1:Depromfer-pharttri,, cer . 2 
WT: —— , canvaſs de:: 
7 31117 eg eu. eee 
p 459 29 Leva en ern, dextr 4 ner unt dap 
21151 e b * 118 1 
. 00195 5% eee 
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So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his er;, | 
The watchful mother wifts th enverion'd * 
juſt where his belt with golden buckles join d. 


Where linen folds the double corſſet lin'd, 
She turm d the ſhaft, [with hiſfing from'above, * 
Paſ'd the broad belt, and thro- the corflet drove; 
The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the-ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 

o As when ſome ſtately-trappings are decreed 


To grace a 92 on his dounding ſeed; | 
Amn 


71 10 ge on! v deſigns, by all this a&ion to encreaſe 
the gloty of the Ge fm the taking of Trey: ret ſome 
Commentatots have been is ſtupid. as to wonder that-Pat!a 
ſhould he port Ars firſt ia the wounding of Menelaus, and af- 
ter in the prote 

y. 163. Wafis e. 4 Ny. J This is one of thoſe humble 
compariſons which, Hemey ſometimes uſeg to diverſify his ſub- 
ect, but a v etact ons in its kind, and corref — in all 
its patts. Te care of the Goddefs; the viaſuf! ty 
of Menelauif the eaſe with which ſhe dfvetts the any — and 
the danger itſelf, are all included ir this thort' com o 
which it ix be added, that if the ptovidente of — 
powers to their creatures is 8 the love of a mother 
to her child, if men in re em are but as heedleſs 
ſleeping infants, aid if thote anden hick may ſeem great 
to us, are by them as easily. warde off "as the ſimile implies; 
there will appear e — this .conceprion, how- 


ever little or tow. a_ at 'ght in 

eſpe to x 5 Ck” c bur aye 

tended to lee dee ber the Gods ant t 

Aid the 75 _ th * been loft" as weir « the. 

gtande the 1 N 1 

7 7 th 8 Hen |, oe Renl tra Ke. tote bone dg 
ch © ſuper fluvits, and n 
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A nymph in Caria or Mania bredvd. wit 
Stains the pure iv ry with a lively red; | The 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, o Nor 


The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrias dye. I The 
155 So, great Arrides! ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, . The 
Asdoven thy ſnowy thigh 1; de Breaming f. The 


| * yi With And 
it foreign: to the ſe to take notice. -that this ivory was 7 


intended for the boſles of a bridle, was laid up for a Prince, 

ot that a woman, of Cari or Mais, dy'd it.  Exſtaihins was The 
of a different opinion, who extols this paſſage for the variety MI 
it preſents, and the learning it includes : We learn from hence 
that the Lydians and Carmns were famous in the firſt times for 

their Raining in purple, and that. the women excell'd in works a 
of ivory; As alſo that there ere certain ornaments which only | 
Kings and Princes were privileged ro wear. But without havi 

recourſe to antiquities to juſtify hy pres it may be al- 
ledg'd, that the ſimile does not conſiſt barely in the colours; 
it was but little ta tell us, that the blood of AMenelaus appear- 
ing on the whiteneſs of his gin, vyed vith the purpled ivo- The 
13 but this implies, Fog $6 Ayageag>lc wounds of a, heror theſe 
Are a. beautiful dreſs of var, and become bim as much 48 5 
the malt gallant orpameats in which 


4¹¼— tis true, 0 ured the to m. 
this compa: , nuts t en C1. V. 
e ene ent e Gl) Neffe ne 
But in this he. judges only for hich I and does not condemn mis fe 


. Hamer. It was, by no means proper that his ivory ſhould have 

been a piece of x cal Accoutrement, Shey be apply'd it 0 — 

differently, transſetring it from the wopnds of a heroe to the ; 
bluſhes of the fair $6 Bo | i fidiot 


, seg, t n Mike: rus Or 
#.:176. 4 down thy freun thigh] "Hemer is very particular I r. 0 


* 


here, id giving rhe Pikaue of the blood muninz in a log band 
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With horror ſeix d, the King: of Men deſcty d 

The ſhaſt inſix d, and ſaw the guſling tide: 

o Nor leſs the Spartan fear d, before he found 

The ſhining barb appeat above the wound. 

Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt. 

The royal brother Thus his grief enpreſt, 

And graſp'd his hand; while all the Greeks around 
Wich anſwering ſighs return d the plaintive ſound. 

X Oh dear as life ! did I for this agree 

« W The ſolemn truce, a: fatal truce to thee n 

31-0 Connect bag tt wog n aden 


__ 


trace, lower and lowet, as vill appear from the words them 


$ 
ſelyes. N 


Terei Tor M H) of 


' 
1 


IP : ld Y 2 o 


; | le regs 4-1 
« Evpuiscy A,, 10k aguex xan uningh. 
1 rw 201 la ee n 
. The tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of 
theſe parts, fitſt the thigh; then the leg, then the foot, which 
N might be tedious in Exglſh: But the Author's n being on- 
ly to image the ſtreaming of the blood, it ſeemiid eq 
to make it trickle thro? the, length of an -Alexandrian line. 
v. 186. 0h drar'wtife, &e,] This incident of the wound of 
Menelaws gives occaſion to Hemer to draw a * tion of 
— love in 'Agamimnin,” On the —— ght of it, be is 
ruck with, amaze and g on, and now br out in ten- 
derneſs and grief. a himſelf as os cauſe of chis 
mesfortune, by having couſented to expoſe his brother to the 
ſingle comhatę, whic had drawn on this. fatal conſequence, 
Next he inveighs «gain the Trojans in general for their per- 
fidiouſneſs, s not yer knowing that it was the act of 'Panda- 
only. He then comforts himſeif with the confidence that 
the Gods will tevenge him upon Trey but doubts by what 
hands this puniſhment may be infliged, as fearing 2 


Wert thou expo d to all the hoſtile train. 
To fight for Greets, and conquer, to be ſlain? 
190 The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the peru d line. 
Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we lighted, and thofe-oartis we ſwore; 
Shall all be vain © When keav'n's' revenge is ſtow,. 
195 Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud gloties in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall. fall, 
And ene prodigiqus ruin ſwallow all. 
200 I ſee the God, already, from the pole 
Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
I fee th Eternal all his fury ſhed, . 
And ſhake his Kan o'er: their guilty bead. 
Such mighty woes on perjur 'd Princes waitss. : 0 
20 But thou, alas! deferv't a happier fate. 
Still muſt. I mourn the period of thy days, 
Mk only mourn, without ry via of Fine 
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| ets te Cre repo Lo e. 
this 


but on the 


count There is atzadi 
— E. he confuſed f. Sal 


a great deal of nature, in the 
— Agmemnon on the oce. 


by: Spondanns.. (991 915 


nora hg 6d very wel 
Fn * 'Depriv'd: 


. 


Bod IVE TOMERS- En 4 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks nd more 


Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile hore ; 
o Troy ſeii d uf H, and our glory loſt + 117 


Thy bones · M mouldef ena foreign eb F᷑t: 


While ſome proud Trojan thus infalting cries; © 
(And ſpurns the duſt where Mmnelaus lies) 
« Such are the trophics-Grerte from thor bringe, 
7 And Ach the conqueſts of her King of Ring! 


« Lo his proud veſſels fcatter d & er me main, 
« And wht WF his mighty br ther ſluin. Hg 41 
Oh! ere that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my ſume, 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monatch's ſhams. 
> He ſaidz A Yedder's/ind a brochert . 


nel en od Sroder ec nd nA 


y. 212. Wil ſome provid Trojan, Se: 4 —— "het 


or the death af his brother, the ip- 
actions * — Trey muſt become 


el cxpich? bu 


calls to mind how. 
effeual preparations 
a — to the warld., This is in 


ritaring ſentiment, tho' it were — o carel 
— Poet has found out a peculiar air of aggravation, in — 


hint bring all the conſequences hofore tid e, 
— — round the tomb of 


ure: af theit Trojdn enem es gathering 


the unhapey Menelane; elated with pride, infulting che duad. 
and throwing-out diſdainful expreſſions and cusſes againk um 
and his family, There is nothing which. could more effeftusl- 


ly repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than the drawing ſuch an i 
as this, which ews. a man increaſing his 5 
by the E a future train of miafotrtunes. 


— 
— 


2 &= 


Poſſaſs i Foul; which mus the $panravithears. dT: des 


mz HOME K A, BobulV: 


Let not thy words the warmth of ue | 
The feeble dart is guiltieſs, of my fate: 
Stiff with the rich embroiderid —_—y 

225:My vary d. belt repell'd. the gying wound. 

To hom che King. My brother and my fiend 
Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend! 
Now ſeek ſome ſxilful hand, whoſe ai e 
May ftanchnth! effuſon, and extract the a. 

230 Herald, be ſyrift,. and bid Machavn bring 

His ſpeedy. ſuccour to the Spartan Ring: 
Pierc d with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Tn 
The Grecians ſorrow, and the Darday's.joy.. 

With hefty zeal the ſwift: Talvhybics flies 

235 Thro' the thick files he darts l ſearching a., 
And finds Machain, where ſublime he _ 
In arms encircled with his native bands: - 

Then thus: Machavn, to the King repair, 
nk wounded, brother chin thy timely cares, g 


21 7 72 © 23:7 

. 242 1a — — . . of Greece les! Ia 

Hemey has ſhown an example of à tender nature 

3nd fraternal affection, and now in Meprians lic giyes us one 

of a generous warlike patience and-preſence of mind. He 

aks of: his own caſe with no other regard, but as this ac- 

cident of his wound may tend to the di couragement of the 

ſioldiers; and exhorts the General to beware of n theit 
ſpirita from. the proſecution of the war- SP,. 


Pierc'd 
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o bierc'd by ſome Tycian ot Dardanias ee 
A grief tò us, a'triumphitothe- foe. 2: 2 
The heavy aa man; 
Swift to his ſueebur thro' the tanks he rann 
The dauntleſs- King yet ftanding e 
5 And all the chiefs in de ep concern arounl. 
Whers to the ſteely point the reed was jan d. 
The ſhaft he drew, but leſt che head behind 111 5 
Strait the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac * 
He loos d; the corſlet from his breaſt unhrac d:; 
uo Then ſuck d the blood, and bannteindg ae 
Which Chicas pave, and Zſcilapite us d-: 


dq; 


. neremplop tives 
| The Treſas ruh ramultuous-to the;war 3.1. | 44) 12 4 
once more they gliter in refilgent arm, 5 | 
FOnce-more.the fields are. fill'd wah firs ripe, 
Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear 
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of nie. aue ted blo 01% ef Warught % 

eee i 191 6 1 t 4 'E 4.7 e. r 

y: 253) The Trojans a cans % wang 13 4 
vanced to the enemy in the belief that the ſbot of ue 
was made by order of the Generals, Dir. 

5. 256. Nor bad ven ſeen.] The Poet here his nar- 
ꝛation, and tutus himſelf to the reader in an opbe. 2 
guns, in his a2 chapter, commends this ar as cauſing 
reader. to become a ſpectator, and mind 
upon the action befote him. The — he) 2. 


Fg 


received by them without any 


But fond of glory, with ſevere delight. 
His beating boſom claim d the riſing figlu. 


260 No longer wiiki his wntlike Geste be rA 


Or preſs d the car with poliſi d hraſi inlay d: 

But left Exrymedon the reins to guide; 

The fiery courſers ſnorted at his ſide. | 
On foot thro all the martial ranks he n git 


265 And thefe encourages; and: thoſe reproves. 


52819 V1. Th done vag 95 414 wy lad 5 hos 5; bar 


dirs ts mu, aodken; mare attentive, and nor full of the thing . 
Madam Brier will have it, that it is, the Muſe who 


Aae herſelf to the Poet in the ſetond perfon > "Tis no 


eee 2. e . bl 
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' pleat — the proper” ere 
— whom he incites Agamemnon conſiders at 5 


den exigence; thi# he ould 'fiift addreſs ui ſelf to all in 
netal; he diyides his diſcou;ſe to to the b ve and the fe 
— N 4 — which naß + x 
ions whic upon us mort fore To he Ore rave, he urges 
their ſecure hope + vof onqueſ Fever the Goes puniſh per- 


| — gad e . e is 7280975 1 


Tatik, applying himſelf to each ally with particular artifice: 
He careſles 1dgmeneus as an old fiiend, who had promiſed not 
. - o forſake | him; and meets with an anſwer in that hero's true 
'urdRec, ſhort; honeſt, henry, ind ſoldier like? He priiſes 
the Aj ares as warriors whote — nr fd the army; and js 
ly,: as they wete men who 
s next to:Neflor, whom he 


did not profeſs ſpraking. He þa 


— 99 talking to dis ſoldiers as. he: marſhall'd they berg he 

8 part without 2 corapleme nt on both ſides ; he — 
ſtrength he had once in his — end is anfwer'd 

hetoc W 


with an account of ſomething which the: 
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Brave men! -hEefied Fro fach'who eee 1600 > cbs 


Urge their ſwift ſteeds to ſaee the coming n 
Your ancient valour on the foes appto ve; Fu, 
Jove is with Greece," and let us truſ in J, 


o'Tis not fr ust bt nt Mt dbesd.,. 1 


Whoſe crimes hexvy on het perjur'd Head: 

Her'foris and matrons G Thall Tead ih chains, 

And her dead watriors ſtrow the mournful _ 
Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires: 


5 Or thus the fearful Mth reproaches fress: 


Shame to you? Country, ſcandal of your kind? | 

Born to the fart ye wen deſerves fd! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, pie 
Prepat'd'for fight, but Ub d to fly in van ? 


237999 dis andi antun 24.5920; oT 


in his form 8. From | 
lay nes ognk Frm. place ken be go RE HRS: vos 


and Uhſie/hon gen nope rang ion a4 be 
ing ignorant of what appen'd, H roves Viyſſes for 
this, with words — — den 
an anſwer which ſuits not ill with the twofold character of a 
wiſe and a valiant man: Hereupon Agamennen appears preſent 
to himſelf, and —.— his hefty expreſſions. The next he 
meeis is D:omed, whom he 1 for backwardneſs 


after ihother mr P by ee ing Yi — Sie 


his facher, Ut L A 
10g, 
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2 HOHEN TLIAD, Bod IV. Boo 
280 Confus d and panting, thus, the hunted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ſtill rette, 

Till yon tall veſſels blaze with Traun fire? 

| Or truſt ye, Jous a valiant foe ſhall chace?  ,. 

285 To ſaveſa trembling, heargels daſtavd race? 
This ſaid, he ſtalk d with ample ſtrides, along, 
To cars brave monarch and his martial throng; | 
High. at their head he faw the chief appear, 

And bold Aeriones excite the rear. 

ago Ar this the King his gen rous jay expreſt, _. . 

And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt. ao 
Divine Idomenaus! what thanks we owe | | 
To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall, we beſtow? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

295 Finſt in cke fight,” and ev ty graceful deed.” "| | "* 

Por This, in banquets, ee 

Reſtore our x blood, and railo<he wamiors ale 
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Tho' all the reſt vvictr ſtated rules we bound. 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur d are thy goblets crown d. 

DBe ſtill thy ſelf; in arms a mighty name: 

Maintain thy hon ours, and enlarge thy fame. 
To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreft;; / 

Secure of me, O King! exhort the reſt  // 

Fix'd to thy ſide, in ev ry toil I hre. 

Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war. dee 

But let the fignal be this moment giv'n; a | 

To mix in fight is all I aſ of he n. 

The field ſhall prove how petj uries ſucce cdj, 

And chains or death avenge their impious decd. 

» Charm'd with this heat, the King his eben 
And next the troops of either an views: 1s 
ln one fitm orb the bands were neee 5 504 
A cloud ↄf heroes blicken d all the gro⁰ẽ⁵¾d. £114. 
| Thus Km che lofty ptomonvoryr bro mar 
FA rain eee eee 17 

> Bl Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
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Till black as night the fwelling:tempeſt tows, '- 7 

| The cloud condenſing: at the Weſt / wind blow: 

320 He dreads th impenting ſtorm, and drives is flock 

To the: cloſt che t of an arching woc. 1 61 

Such, and ſb thick, th':einbattel'd-ſuadrons ſtood, 

With ſpears erect, a moving jron'woads: - 912% 

A ſhady light ws ot from gtimm' rig) ſhields; 17] 

325 And their brown arms obſcur d the duſky fields, , | 

O heroes !; worthy ſuch u dauntleh tm 

Whoſe godlike virtue we hut urge min, 1 

(Exclaim d the Kang) who raſſe your! Her bandt 

With groat examples, more shan ſoud command. 
330 Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſtt 

| Such ſouls. as burn in yout exalted break t; 1; + | | 

Soon ſhould onr arms with juſt ſucteſs be cou d. 

And Troy's proud walls die fmoakitg on e ground.” 

Then to hene the; Gen ends his: eurſe 

335 (His heart exults, and glories an his force) 

There rev rend der ranks hit Pylias bands 
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7 With ftriteſt order ſets his train in arms, 3 29 N 


The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warms. 
240 Alaſtor, Chromius, Hamon round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. | 
, The horſe and chariots to the front aſſign d, 
The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind; 
The middle ſ pace ſuſpected troops ſupply, 
45 Inclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly; 
He 


account. The diſpoſition of his tr in this place (to 
ther with what 2 to ſay, thas their ve pace uſed 


r the ſame method) may be a proof that the art of war was 
| well knowa in Greece before the time of Homer, Nor indeed 
A can it be imagined otherwiſe, in an age when all the world 


made their acquiſitivns by force of arms only. What is moſt 
to be wonder'd at, is, that they had not the uſe of cavalry, all 
men engaging either on feet, or from chariots (a particular | 
neceſſary to be known by every reader of Homer's barrels.) 
In theſe chariots there were always two perſons, one of whom 
only fought, the other was wholly employ'd in managing the 
Horſes. Madam Dacier, in her excellent preface to Homer, is 
of opinion, that there*were no horſemen till near the time of 
T Saul, threeſcore years after the ſiege of Trey; ſo that alrho? 
Cavalry were in uſe in Homer's days, yet hezthought himſelf 
obliged to tegard the cuſtoms of the age of which he writ, 
rather than thoſe of his own. | 
V. 344. The middle ſpace ſuſpeſted troops ſupply.]* This artifice, 
of placing thoſe men whoſe behaviour was moſt to be doubted, 
in the middle, (ſo as to put them under a neceſſity of engaging 
even againſt their inclinations) was followed by Hannibal in 
the battel of Zama; as is obſerved and praiſed by Polybins, who 
quotes this verſe on that occaſion, in acknowledgment of 
Homer's skill in military diſcipline. That our Aurhor was the 
firſt maſter of that art in Greece, is the r of «£lian, 
Tafic..c. 1. Frentinas gives us another example of Fyrrbat Ki 
of Epirws's following this en of Homer, Vide Strata 
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230 - HOMER Ab. Boo IV. I 
He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed. 5 
Nor caufe confuſſon, nor che ranks exceed; 
Before the reſt let none too raſnly ride ; 
No ſtrength nor ſkill, but juſt in'time, be try'd: 
350 The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody d train. 


He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte; 


8 


Nor 


. 2. e. 3. So Ammianus Marcellinus, | 14. Imperator Gatervie 
prditiom infirmis, medium inter acies ſpacium, ſecundum Homericam 
"Gſpeſitionem praftiruir. | 
FP. 352. He whom the fortune of the field ſhall cat 
From forth his chariot, mount the next & c. 
The words in the original are capable of four different ſigni- 
"Kcations, as Eaffathius obſerves, This firſt is, that whoever in 
4 lighting upon his chariot ſhall win a chariot from his enemy, 
he ſhall continue to fight, and not retice from the engage- 
ment to ſecure his prize. The ſecond, that if any one 
"thrown out of his chariot, he who-happens to be neareſt ſhall 
hold forth his javelin to help him up into his own. The thitd 
is dhectly the contrary to the laſt, that if any one be caſt 
from his chariot, and would mount up into another man's, 
that other ſhall puſh him back with his javelin, and not ad- 
nit him, for fear of interrupting the combate. The fourth 
is the ſenſe which is followed in the tranſlation, as ſeeming 
much the moſt agtural, that every one ſhould be left to go- 
| Fern his own chariot, and the other who is admitted, fi 
only with the javelin. The reaſon of this advice appears by 
the ſpeech of Pandarut to ne in the nest book: Ana: 
having taken him up whores to go againſt Diemed, com- 
- plements him with the choice either ro tight, or to manage 
the reins, which.was eſteem'd an office of honor. To this 
Pander dinſwers, that it is more proper for u, tb guide 
"kis own hoiſes; n accuſtomed maſter, 
mould be ungovernable, and bring them into danger. 


Boox IV. HOMER" TEFAD. 
Nor feek unptactis d to direct the car, 
ſ5 Content with jav'lins to provoke the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe; 1 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſety'd their forte; 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. - ' + 
60 So ſpoke the maſter of the martial ,, | 
And touch d with tranſport great Arrides' heart. 
Oh! hadſ thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
vi || And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires: © 
But waſting years that wither human race, 
65 Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms embrace. 
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e- Yhom occaſion of the various and contrary 8 of 
be IN which theſe words are faid 10 be capable, /aild which Hate- 
all thius and Dacier profeſs to admire as an excellence; Monl. de 
ird la Mette, in his late diſcou-ſe upom Hamer, vety juſily auimad · 
aſt verts, that if this be true, it is a grievous fault in Homer, F 

's, what tan be more Abtrdd than to imagine, thät He 15 
d- given in a battel, ſhould be delivex'd in ſuch a ede a 
th as to be 32 of * — YO _ c _ | 
n retations praceed nat from any delign in the Author, 
— bar purely n ignorance of the av nh in the 601 | 


mann, 1s being Impalſible For any e Jef + 2 > 
57 lan — to 2 as = ie of all t 8894 dee 
24s .negligencesz or to know preciſely how far the licences 

m- and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced, But Cri» 
ticks, to he thought learned, attribute to the Poet all the ran» 
. dom ſenſes that kau them, and imagine they ſe ind fußzle 
de word a Whole heap of things;/which mo modern language ban 
er, expreſs; ſo ure oftentimes  chazined with othing bur the 
| confulion of theit'own ideas. 
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What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſ thou be 
And age the lot of any chief but the. 
Thus to th experienc'd Prince Atrides cry'd; 
le ſhook his hoary locks, and thus teply'd: 

370 Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew  . 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain - 

Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain, 
But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, _ 

375 Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thofe; 
The field of combate fits the young and bold, 
The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 

To you the glorious conflict 1 reſign, 
Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

380 He ſaid. With joy the. monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſthews on the duſty ſhore, - 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands ; 
And next Ulyſſes, with his ſubje& bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 
385 The peace infring d, nor heard the ſounds of war; 

4 | #374 . 4 39.42.2226 The 
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v. 4% Remote their forces lep. This is 2 reaſon; why the 
*2100ps of Ulyſſes and Meneftbens were not yet in motion. Tho' 


another may be added in reſpe& to the former, that it did not 
. «conſiſt with the wiſdom of VH to fall on with his Jpeces 
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go Can Petews' ſon forget a warrior's part, 
And fears Ulyſſes, ſkill 'd in ev'ry art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in combate which your ſelves negle&t? - -, 
From yau.'twas-hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The ſhock of armies, and commence the war. 
For this your names are call'd, before the teft; - 
To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt: 
And can you, chiefs! without a bluſh ſurvey. 
Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray? -. 
Say, is it thus thoſp honours you requite ? 


Boox IV. HOMER's ILIAD. 244* 


The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of th event. 
The King, who faw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With haſty ardour thus the chiefs reproy'd;” . 


319 


The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 
Ulyſſes heard: The hero's warmth o erſpread 

His cheek with bluſhes; and ſevere, he ſaid: 

Take back th' unjuſt reproach ! Behold we ſtand 


oy Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 


till he was well aſſur d. Tho? courage be no ineonſiderable 
part of his charaQer, yet it is always join'd with great cay- 
tion. Thus we ſee him ſoon after in the very heat of barrel, 
when his friend was juſt flain before his eyes, firſt looking 
carefully about him, before he would throw his ſpear to re- 
verge him. "> +. % 5 ” w 34 46: 441 & Wei 64 vi 
Tis P 3 | 1 


234: HOMER's 1b. Boox1V; || 3 


If glorious deeds afford thy Toul delight, = ol 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt ſiggt. A 
Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 
Who dares to act whate er thou dar'k to view. 5 
410 Struck with his gen rous wrath, the King replies; v 


Oh great in action, and in council wiſe! 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, 
415 Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 
Haſte to the fight, fecure of juſt amends; 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His ſteeds and chariots wedg d in firm array: 
420 (The warlike Swh#ehvs üttetrds His ide) 1 
To whom wittr ſterh reprodeh the niondrch er 4. 
Oh ſon of Tydens / (le, whoſe ſtrength could tathe 
The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 
Can ' ſt miou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſery, 
425 With hands unactive, and & careleſs eye? 
Not thus thy Sire the fierce encounter fear'd ; 
Still firſt in front the matehleſs Prince appear d: 
What. glotous totls, what wonders they recite, 


Who view'd him lab ring thro the ranks of 1 | 
ſaw 
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ol ſaw him once, when gath'ring. martial pow'rs: 

A peaceful gueſt, he ſought 4fycexe's tow'rs; * 
Armies he aſk d, and armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny d, but Jove forbad from heav'n; 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 

135 Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. 

Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſobus flows, 

A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes; 

Thebes hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 

40 The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 

And dar'd to combate all thoſe chiefs around; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord; 

For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg d his ſword, 
Stung with the ſhame,” within the winding way. 
To bar bis paſſage fifty warriors lay; 
Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 
Mzon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 


y. 430. I ſaw him bim once, when, &c.) This long nartati 
eoncerning the hi of Tydews, is not of the natnre of thoſe 
for which Homer has been blam'd with ſome eolour of juſtice : 
It is not a cold tory, but a warm reproof, while the particu- 
latiſing the actions of the father is made the higheſt incentiys 
to the ſon. Accordingly the air of this ſpeech ought to 
inſpicited above the common narrative ſtyle. As for the ſto- 
ry it ſelf, it is finely told by Statius in the ſecond book of the 

hebais, | 


, Þ 4 "Thoſe 
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Thoſe fifry ſlaughter d in the gloomy vale, 5 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 


4150 Such Tydews was, and ſuch his martial fre: 


' Gods! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire? 

No words the Godlike Diomed return d, 
But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd: 
Not ſo. fierce Cabaneus undaunted ſon, n, 
455 Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 2 
| What needs, O monarch; this invidious praiſe, 
Our ſelves to lefſen, while our fires you raiſe? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides! and confeſs f 
Our valour equal, tho our fury: leſs. 


\ 


3 
* — 


#. 452. Ne words the godliks Diomed tand] „ When Die- 
© med is reproved by .Agamemnon, he holds his pegeein pelpe® 
ti to his General; but Sthenelns retorts upon him with boafting 


4 and inſolence. It is here worth obſerving in what manner 


% Atamemnen behaves himſelf; he paſſes by Sthenelxs without 
_ © affording any feply; whereas juſt before, when Viyſes teſti- 
« fy'd his reſentment, he immediately return'd him an an- 
* (wer. For as it is a mean and ſervile thing, and unbecom- 
„ing the majeſty of a Prince, to make apologies to every 
„ man in juſtification of what he has ſaid or done; ſo to 
* treat all men with equal neglect is mere pride and.exceſs 
% of folly. We alſo ſee of Diomed, that tho? he refraios from 
* ſpeaking in this place, when the time demanded action; 


— 


«© he afterwards expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhews 


him not to have been inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: (in 

6 the ninth book) when he tells the King, he was the firſt who 
„ had dar'd to reproach him with want of courage. Pla- 
. tarch of reading the Poets, | - Sherr. 
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60 With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the Theban wall. 
And happier, ſaw the ſey'nfold city fall. 
In impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd; 
The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide,  .. 
Far more than heirs of all our parent's fame, 

465 Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. $63 

To him Tydides thus.” My friend forbear, - 6 
Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the King revere: 8 ** bp 
His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 
Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage;. .. 

70 His the firſt praiſe, were Non 's tow'rs o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his on. 
Let him the-Greeks to hardy toils excite, bobs and | 
'Tis ours; to labour in the glorious ficht. t 00 

He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 

175 Sprung from his car; his ringing artns reſound. 

Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 

Of arm'd 928 rating. to the? war. 


Ss! 24k 


n n 4 


* 


. 460. We florn'd the Teva} wht! 1 wo bn Na 
of which, Agamemnen ſpoke in the preceding lines, was ſeven 
and twenty years before the war of Trey. Sthenelns here ſpeaks 
of the ſecond Theben war, which happen'd ten years after the 
firſt ; when the ſons of the ſeven caprains conquer'd the city, 
defore which their fathers were deſtroyed, _Tydew: , 


bre the head of his enemy, Wk: . Capaneus was t 4 
cuck while he Wee Ren Vid. Stat. Thebaid, | 
ehe 2%, . lg yo: | tt Ae NU 
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238 - HOMER TLIAD. Book iv. 


As when the winds, -aſtending by degroes, 
Firſt move the whitening ſutfice of the ſeas, 


4% 


The 


| | 1 
. 5. 476. Ai when the wind.] Madam Dacier thinks it may 
a ſeem ſomething odd, that an army going to coriquer ſhould 
compared to the waves going to break themſelves againſt g 
the ſhore ; and would ſolve the appearing abſurdity, by ima- 455 
ining the Poet laid not the ſtreſs ſo much upon this circum- 
ance, as upon the ſume waves aſſaulting a rock, lifting 
themſelves over its head, and covering it with foam as the 
trophy of their viſtory (us ſhe enpfreſſes it.) But to this it may 
be anſwer' d, That neither did the Greeks get the bettet in this 
battel, nor will a" compariſon de allow'd intirely beautiful. 
which inſtead of illuſttating its ſubject, ſtands itſelf in need 
of ſo much illuſttation and refiiement, to be brought to a- 
gree with it. The paſſage naturally bears this ſenſe: 1 490 
when, upen the riſing of the wind, the waves roll after one another | 
to the ſhore; as firſt ere it a diſſam motion inthe ſea, then they ap» 
proach to break with noiſe on the ſtrand, and lafly riſe ſwelling over 
the rocks, and toſs rhtir fear above rheir heads : Ce thee Greeks, 4. 
firft, marched in or der ene after another filently to the „ ee 
the Poet breaks off from proſecuting the compariſon, and by | 
a prolep/is, leaves the reader to carry. it on, and image to 
himſelf the future tumult, rage, and force of the bartel, in 
oppoſition to that filence in which he deſcribes the troops at 497 
preſent, in the lines immediately enfuing. What couffiem WW 
this expoſition is, that Virgil has made uſe of the Emile in 
the ſame ſenſe in the ſeventh w£ned. 
 Fluftus uti prime capit cum albeſtere vento, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, & altins wndas 
Exig q inde imo conſurgit ad athera funds, 


9. . As when the winds, & c.] This is the firſt battel in 
Bemer, and it is worthy obſervation with what grandeur it is 
deſcrib'd, aud raiſed by one circumſtance above another, dll 
all is involv'd in horror and tumult: The foregoing Litdile 
of the winds, riſiag by e into a general tempel, Ts an 
image of the progreſs of his own Giri in this deſctiption. 


Ps of ” Gf — EW 8 


We fee firſt an innumerable army moving in order, and ate 
waus'd with the pomp and fence; then waken'd with — 


= 3 1-17 53-] 


1 


The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 


Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps/ariſe; 


Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies, 
So\to the fight the thick Barralions throng, 


Sedate and flent move the num'rous band; 
No ſound, no whiſper, but their Chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with awe the reſt obey, 

As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice AWAY. 


490 Not ſo the Trajaus; from their hoſt aſcends. . 


A gen'ral ſhqut that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's band, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 


{95 The lambs reply from all the neigbb ting hill: 


Such c:amours roſe from various nations round 
Mix'd was the murmur, and canfus'd the ſound. 
Each hoſt. now joins, and each a God inſpires, 
Theſe Mar: incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 


2 and clamour; —— they join; — — _ 
them; the imaginary ons of Terror, 
—— — 22 ; = all is andiftioguſh'd 
fury, and a confuſion of Horrors; anly that at different. open 
ings we behold the diſtinct deaths of tevecal herbes, and then 
ate inyoly'd again iu the „ I eee 
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430 The billows float in order to the thore, 


435 Shields. urg d on ſhields, and men drove men along. 


Pale 


% 8 
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FooPale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; |» 


And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain: 


© Diſcord! dire ſiſter of the ſlaught' ring pow r, 


Small at her birth, but riſing ev ry hqur, 


While 


P. yo2. Diſcord! dire ſiſter, Ke. This is the paſſage fo high-' 
i 


Iy extolPd by Longinus, as one of the moſt ſignal inſtances of the 
noble, ſublimity of this author: where it is ſaid, that the image 
here drawn of Diſcord, whoſe bead touch d the heavens, and 
whoſe feet were on earth, may as juſtly be apply'd to the vaſt 


reach and elevation of the genius of Hemer. But Monſ. Bei- 


eas informs us, that. neither the quotation not theſe words 
were in the original of Lenginus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel 
de Petra. However the beſt encomium is, that Virgil has ta- 
ken it word for word, and apply'd it to the perſon of Fame. 


| Parva meth prims, mox ſole attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila cendit, 


 *Ariftider had formerly blamed Hemer for admitting Diſcerd 


into heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criticiſm t6 throw him 
below Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is properly. feign'd to hide her 
heady he clouds, becauſe the grounds and authors of ru- 
mours are commonly unknown. As if the ſame might not 
be alledg'd for Homer, ſince the grounds and authors of Di/- 


cord are often no leſs ſecret. Macrabin: has; put this among 


tha pollages where he thinks Virgil has fallen ſhort in his imi- 
tation of Hemer, and brings theſe reaſons for his opinion: 


Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe from ſmall beginnings, and 
- afterwards in her encreaſe to reach the heavens; Virgil has 


ſaid this of Fame, but not with equal propriety ; for the ſub- 
jets ate very different: Diſcord, thoꝰ it reaches to war and 


_ devaſtation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes to be what it was at 


% 


Auſt : But Fame, when it grows to be univerſal, is Fame no 
Jonger, but becomes knowledge and certainty ; fot, who 
calls any thing Fame, which is known from earth to heaven? 
Nor bas Virgiu equalPd the ſtrength of c Homer*s D 
for one ſpeaks of heaven, the other only of the cen Ma: 
geb. Sar, J. g. c. 13. Sealiger/is very angry at this laſt. geriog . 


, 
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While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 

of She ſtalks. on earth, and ſhapes the world around; 
The nations bleed, where-c'er her ſteps ſhe turn, . 
The groan ſtill deepens; and the combate burns. 


MES 
= 


and by miſtake btarith Giithw' for it, in whom thire is no 
ſuch thing. His words ate ſo inſolently „ e t 

barely to quote them is to anfwer them, and the only au- 
ſwer which ſuch a ſpirit of criticiſm deſerves. Clamant quid. , .. 
Mare de Fama dixit cam inter nubila caput condere, cùm tamen He © 
merus unde ipſe accepit, in cals capm Eridis confliiuit, Jam tibi 
pro me reſpondeo. Non ſum imitatus, nolo 1mitayi : non placet, non 

eſt verum, Comentionem ponere caput in cal, - Ridiculum ef, fa- 
tuum ef, Homericum eft, Graculum eff, Poet. . f. c. 3. 

This fine verſe was alſo, criticis'd by. Monſ. Peraplt, who 
accuſes it as a forc'd and extravagant hyperbole. M. og 
anſwers, That hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed even i 
common diſcourſe, and that nothing is in effect more ſtrial 
true than that Diſcerd reigns over all the earth, and in hea- 

| ven itſelf; that is to ſay, among the Gods of Homer. It is 

not (contihues this excellent critick) the deſcription of a gi- 

ant, as this cenſog would pretend, but a juſt allegory z and 

as he makes Diſcord an allegorical perſon, ſhe may 

what ſize he plezſes without ſhocking us; fince it is what 

we regard only as an idea and creature of the fancy, * 

as 4 material ſubſtance that has any being in nature.” The 

| ex reffion in the P/almt, that the nien man is lift 4 wp as 4 

| cedar of Libanus, does by no means . 07 that the 1 

| | man was & giant as tall as a cediy.* us far Boitran; an 
upon the whole we may obſerve, that it ſeems not only the 

fare of great genius's to have met with the moſt malignant 

| criticks, but of the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages in them to 
have been 'particular'y pitch'd upon for impertinent ciiriciſms. 
Theſe are the divine boldneſſes, which- ia their very nature 
provgke ignorance and hor lghtednels to Fr 3 

m 


, 

| and'which whoever is capable arrainigg, just alſb certai 

| Me Baton Ln be aitack'd by eb, as extinct 164 
og Sr ST» 025041045 f 207 Hügi 
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Nor ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet glos d, Ry 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 

510 Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 


The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe; | T 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields ate dy d, At 
515 And flaughter'd heroes fwell the dreadful ride. IR 
As torrents roll, encreas'd by num'rous rills, W 


With rage impetuous down their echoing hills ; 


Y. 508. Now ſhield with ſhield, &c.) The verſes which fol- 
low in the original are perhaps excell'd by none in Hemer; 
and that he had himſelf a particular fondneſs for them, m 
be imagin'd from his inferting them again in the ſame wor 
fe eighth book. They are very happily imitated by Sta- 
tius, ub. 7. | 


Fam Open- u, umbone repollitur umb 
Enſe minax enſiz, pede pes, & cuſpide cuſpir, &. 


5. 516. As torrents voll.] This comparifon of rivers i 
and roaring, with two armies mingling in batttel, is an t- 
mage of that nobleneſs, which (to ſay no more) was wonby 

| the invention of Hemer, and the imitation of Virglh, © 


Aut whi dacurſis rapide dr montibus alu, 
\Dant ſonrtum ſpumeſs omner, & in 4quera currunt, _ 
Quiſque ſunm pepulatus iter; Stupet inſcius alte 
Acuipiens ſenitum ſax» de vertice paſtox. 


The word pobslatus here has @ beauty which one muſt be in- 
ſenſble not to obſerve. Scaliger prefers Vingibs, and Macre- 
bins Hens, without any reaſons on either ſide, but only one 
critick's poſitive words agaiuſt another's, The reader may 
judge between them, | 8 Ru 


„Voor V. HOMER! ILI4D. % 


„Nach to the vates, and pour'd along the plain, 
WB Roar thro''a thouſand chanels to the main; 
o The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound : 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound, 
The bold Antilochus the ſlaughter led, 
The firſt who ftrook a valiant Troj#n dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
v5 Raz'd his high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 

o finks a tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 

ot force and fire; its walls beſmear d with blood. 

30 Him, the bold“ Leader of th' Abantian throng EA 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corps Hong: 3 
But while he ftrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 

Agenor 's jav lin reach d the heroe's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, | 

35 Admits the lance: He falls, and ſpurns the field; | 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his Iimbs no more; 
The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 


F. 522, The bold Antilochus,} Antilechns the ſon * e is 
the firſt who begins the engagement. It ſeems as if the 8 


3 
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ray having done the greateſt 15 he was Capable of 
years, in diſpoſir The ttoops in the be order (as 
have ſeen before taken care 30 ſer his ſon at the h 
of 1 to zive him the glory bf bezianlug the battel. 


Trojans 


_ OT" 
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Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 5 


„ "540As o'er" their prey rapacious wolves engage, 2 
, f Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. R 

In blooming youth fair Simoiſuus fell, $1 (F 

Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell: 77 


Fair Simoiſius, whom his mother bore 
545 Amid the flocks'on flyer Simois ſhore: g 
The nymph deſcending from the hills of Jae, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry ſide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 


| J. 549: As ver their prey rapacious wolves engage.) This ſhot Mt 
4 , compariſon in the Greek conſiſts only of two words, ' Avi dif 
| &:, which Scaliger obſerves upon as too abrupt. But may it he, 
| not be anſwer'd that ſuch a place as this, where all things the 
are in confuſion, ſeems not to admit of any ſimile, except of of 
one which ſcarce exceeds a metaphor in length? When two ſtr: 
heroes are engag'd, there is a plain view to be given us of all 
their actions, and there a long ſimile may be of uſe. to raiſe 10 
and enliven them by patallel circumſtances ; but when the alw 


troops fall in promiſeuouſly upon one another, the confuſi- 8 
on excludes diſtin& or particular images; and confequenyy 2 
compariſons of any length would be leſs natural. q 
5. 542. In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fel!.} This Prince = 
. receiv*d his name from the river Simels, on whoſe banks he laſt 
was born. It was the cuſtom of the .eaſtern people to give 
mes to their children deciv'd from tie moſt remarkable ac- 
Fidents of their birth. The holy ſcripture is full of exam- oo 
ples" of this kind. It is alſo uſual in the eſtgment to fe 
2 Princes to trees, cedars, & c. us Singh is here te- 
<mbled 10 à poplar, Binn. 
. 12298. 2 ks 195 7% 2477 277 Hs bt 
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o Short was his date! bent % hn 


1 


He falls, and renders all their cares in vain! 

So falls a poplar, that in watry grouſg 
Rais d high the head, with ſtately branches crown d. 
(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, | 


55 To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 


#.552, Cs falls poplar.) Euftathins in Macrobins prefers to 
this ſimile that of Virgil in the ſecond Em ]. 


Alte veluti in fm gntiquam montibus n, 
cum ferro acciſam crebriſque bipennibus inſtant 478 
Eruere agricola certatim ; illa uſque minatur, ö Qt 
Et tremefalls comam concuſſs vertice nutat ; | 
Vulneribus denec paulatim evita ſupremium 
Congemult, traxitque jugis evn!/a rmnan, 


Mr. Hellen in the preface to his tranſlation; of Homer, has 

diſcours*d upon this occaſion very judiciouſly. Hemer (fa 

he) MN no more in this place than to ſhew how 

the body of Simoi/iw: appeat d as he lay dead upon the bank _ 

of Scamander, Trat and rall, with à fair head of hair, Ike a 

ſtrait and high poplar with the boughs fill on; and not a 

all to deſetibe the manner of his falling, which (when a 

man is wounded thro? the breaſt, as he was with a ſpear) 18 

always ſudden. VirgiPs is the deſcription of a great tree fall- 

ing when many men together hew it down. He meant to 

compare the manner how Trey after many battels, and after 

the loſs of many cities, conquer'd by the many nations un- 

der Agamemnen in a long war, was thereby weaken'd, and at 

laſt overthrown, with a great tree heyn round- about, and 

then falling by little and little leiſurely, So that neither 

theſe two deſcriptions, nor the two compariſons, can be 

compared togther. «The image of a man lying on the 
ound is one thing; the image of falling (eſpecially of a 
ingdom) is another. This therefore gives no advantage to 

Vi gil over Homer, Thus Mr. Helles. 
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- Cut 
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$75 The "weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 
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Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its heauteous honours om its head: 
There left a ſubject to the win and rain, 
Aud ſcorch'@ by ſuns, it bers an the lain. 


560 Thus pierc d by 4jat, Simoifius lies 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus negledted dies. 
At Ajax, Antiphus his jav'lin threw; 7 d 
The pointed lance with erring fury ſſe w, Sh 
And Teens, lov'd by wiſe Uſes, llew. Tr 


le drops the corps of Simoſſius lan, 
And finks a breatileſs carcaſs on the plain. 
This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag d 
$trode where the foremoſt of the focs engag d 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wounds, 
$70ln act to throw; but cautious, look d around, 
Struck at his ſight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jay'fin as it flew, 
A chief ftood nigh who from Abydos came, 
Old prium s ſon, Democovn was his name; 


5 J 


Cold thro' his temples glides the whizzing ſpear ; 
With piercing ſhricks the youth reſigns his breath, 
His tyc-balls darken with the ſhades of death; 


Pond'rous 


* 


/ 
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Pond rous he falls; his changing arms veſoumd | 
50 And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground | 
Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt foes ag r? 
Ev'n godlike He&gr ſeems himfel# 10 fear; | 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuons fied; . 
The Greeks/with-ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead, 

y But Pharbus now from Lions tow ring height 

Shines forth reveal d, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppoſe; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes? : 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with Reel; 

0 Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they eck 
Have ye forgot what ſeem d your dread before? g 
The great, the fierce Achille fights ho twore.  - "| 

ci ako ems. He hep 
as ade bf chi Trojans " had given them the — * 
Meri at the beginning of this battel; but Mars (which ſigui 
fies courage without conduct) proving too weak to reſiſt 
xerva (ot courage with conduſt) which the Poet repreſents | 
8s conſtantly aiding his Greeks; they want ſome prudent 
management to 'rally them again: He therefore brings in w 
Wiſdom to aſſiſt Mars, under the appearance of Apollo. 
V. 592, Achilles fights no me.] Homer from time to time 
puts his readers in mind of Achilles, ducing his abſence from 


the war; and finds occaftions of celebrating his valour with 
the higheſt praiſes. There cannot be @ greater encomium 


than this, wherg Ae himfelf tells the Trojan they have n- 
thing te fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer againſt them, 


Daaer, 


"_ 
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| Apollo thus from Nur lofty tox Ne 

Array d in terrors, rowz'd the Trojan pow'rs: | A 
$95 While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Gretian foe, 

And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 

Then great Diares fell, by doom divine, 

In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 

A broken rock the force of Piras threw, 
600{Who from cold Æuus led the Thracian crew) la 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 

Burſt'the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the folkd bow: vf A 

Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, by, Di 


/ 


Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands. 
60s And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 
I.̃nðe foes ruſti d furious as he pants for breath," , 
And thro' his navel drove the pointed death: 
His guſhing entrails ſmeak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 


610 His lance bold Thoas at the conqu ror ot; 0 * 
Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, ia Gor 

Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wool, = 3+ 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood: | — 

| "Till from me dying chief, approaching near, whe 
G15 Th' Z#tolian warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear: 4 con 

8 i tha 


Then 
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Then ſudden wav d his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſh d his belly with a ghaſtly wound. | 
The corps now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain; 1 
20 The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 
A grove of lances-glitter'd: at his breaſt. 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 
In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. | 
Thus fell two Heroes; one the pride of Thrace, - 
15 And one the Leader of th Epeian race; 
Death's fable ſhade at once o ercaſt their Eyes, 
In duſt the'vanquiſh'd, and the victot lie. 
With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 
o Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro the dreadful field, 

v. 630. Had ſome brave chief. ). The turning off in this place 
from the actions of the field, to repreſent to us + man with 
ſecurity and calmneſs walking thro? it, without being able to 
reprehend any thing in the whole action 3 Ahis is not only a 
fine praiſe of the battel, but as it wete a 'breathing-place to 
the poetical ſpirit of the author, aftet having: capt y run a- 
long with the heat of the'engagement: He ſeems like one 
who having gor over a part of his journey, ſtops upon an e- 

00 


minence to look back u be has aſs'd, and 
concludes the book with any row pauſe or teſpite. 


The reader wi 5 erer 2 trifle, aa 
mime eee 
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— tation hal piling pk Res 

Rb: And ſwords around him innocently play, 

Ihe wars hole art with wonder hd he en, 
635 And counted heroes where he counted Men. 


So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory 47, | 
And crowds on nnen expir d. 


b. 


Hiads being laid under the bead, was a cure for the Quarta 
Ane. Serena Sanpmunicus, a' celebrated phyſician in the time 
of the younger Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, . has 


— preſcrib'd it among other receipts in his medicinal 
precepts, Prac. 30. by p 2 


Mania Iliades gaartum ſuppane timenti, 
I believe it will be found a true obſeryation, that there neyer 


was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, but has at one 3 
or other been written even by ſome author of reputation: 
reflexion it may not be i —— for writers to make, as — 
ing at once ſome te ‚ vaalep 7; 66 ſows 
S comſon to their infirmity, 
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Gate; in Net- ſtreet. 


by boy Sg Joo ks 093 8 Latin poor, 


in four books. Engliſhed by Mr. Gardiner ; 1 
vis'd and finiſhed N 
| * 6 of 
R eren A 


Then ſeth 4 Port who your t dons bend, _ 
And chriſt an anther, as you ciniſe a friend; 
And by improving what wa: ſaid Wfore, 
Invention labour: leſi, but judgment more, 
| F. ＋ Roſcommon, Effag of Hog Ve, 
Price 34. 6.4, 


Publiſh d with bi: Majefly* Royal L 
The Embaſſador and his Functions; written by Monfiear 
de Wickefort, Privy - Councellor to the _ Branfick, 
and Lunenberg, Zell, & c. in two books, I. Shewing the right 
of HOI to ſend Embaſſadors: The ſeveral orders of 
blick miniſters : Of the birth, learning, and age of em- 
aſſadors, and the truſt reposy'd in them: Their Inſtructions, 
Letters of Credence, Powers, po pre Eatries, Audiences, 
Ceremonies, Viſits, Apparel, Expences, Domeſticks, Privi- 
leges, &r, The competition between France and Spain, and 


ſeveral other Princes and States about Rank. II. Treating 


of the Functions of Embaſſadors : Their manner of negotia- 
ting Their Liberty of Speech: Their ſecret Services, Lentets, 

arches: Of their mediarory Treaties: Of the Treaty of 
We/iphalis, and all other Treatics in the laſt Century: OF 
Ratification : The. Lives and-CharaQers of the moſt 1 lug. 
ous Embaſſadois, and of ſeveral ſplendid Embaſſies, vx. 1. That 
of Sit Francis Walſingham from Q. Elizabeth to France. 2. The 


Duke of Buockmebear to Spain and France.” z. Sir Nobert Shirley, . 


Embaſſador/from the King of Perfiato K. Im. 4. Mt. La 
hart, Miniſter of England at the Rye Treaty. 5. The Lord 
Falconbridge to the French-King at Dwnkp 5. The Duke of 


cregui to Oremwel, - 7. Sit ob Tacuby to France. B. The Lord 


Hollis. to France, 9g. The Batl of HI ˖ ta De. 10. ir 
William Temple to the Hague and Nimeguen. With many other 
Embaſſies from * France, N — 
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ful hiftorical Relations no where elſe to be found. Alſo, 4 
large Account of the Conſtitutions of the German Empite, the 
Manner of electing their Emperors; of the Electoral College, 
of the Golden Ball, of the Election of the King of the A.- 
mans, the Rights and Prerogatives of the ſeveral Electors, and 

the Laws and Uſages of the Empice. Tranſlated into Engls/b 
by Mr. Dieby, Price 25 :. ſmall, and 33 1. large Paper. | 


The Hiſtory of the Saracens, © Containing the Lives of 1. 


-bubeker, Omar, "Othman, Ali, Haſan, Moawyah I, Tc I, Moa- 
wyah II. Abdelle, Merwen I, and Abdel malik, the immedi- 
ate Succeſſors of Mahomer: Giving an Account of their moſt 
remarkable Barrels, Sieges, &. particularly choſe of Aleppo, 


«Antioch, Damaſcns, Alexandria and feruſatem, Illuſtrating the 


Religion, Rights, Cuſtoms and manner. of living -of that 


warlike People, Collected from the moſt authentick Ara- | 
bick Authors, eſpecially Manuſcripts, not hitherto-publiſh'd | 


in any European Language. By Sen Ock/cy, B. D. Profeſſor 
of Arabick in the Univeiſity of Cambridge, In two. Volumes. 


Price 10 5. 


Journal of a Voyage. perform'd by Monſicur de Ja Sale, to 


the Gulph of Mexico, to the mouth of the fbi river: 


Oontaiaing an account of the Settlements he endeavour'd to 


make on the Coaſt. of the aforeſaid Bay, his unfortunate 


Death, and the Ttavels-of* his Companions for the ſpace of 


- eiglit hundred Leagues acroſs. that Inland Countiey of un- 


rica, now called Loviriana (and given by the King of France 


to Monſieur Croxar) till they came from Canada, Written in 


— > 


French by Monſieur Few, Commandet in that Expedition, 


and tranſlated from the Edition juſt publiſh'd at Paris, with 
an exact Map of that vaſt Countrey, and a copy of the Let - 


ters Patents gtanted by the King of France to Mouſieui Cor. | 


. "Price 3 5. 64. 1 Nn 
The Fruit Garden Kalender: Or a ſhort ſummary of the 
Att of managing the Fruit- Garden. Teaching in order of 


- Time what is to be done therein every Month in the Tear, 


containing ſeveral new and plain DizeQions mote particu- 
larly relating to the VINE. To which is added an Appendix, 
of the Uſefulneſs of the Barometer; with ſome ſhort. Directi- 


ons how to make — — the Weather, By Jen 
Te BE, 


?, Lawrence, M. A. Rector oft in Northamptonſhire. 


Freſney's Art of Painting. A Poem, with Remarks, Tran- | 


! lated by Mr. Dryden: And am original Preface, containing 2 
* Parallel berwixt Painting and Pdetry. By Mt. Dryden, As al- 
ſo an Account of the moſt eminent Painters, ancient and mo- 


dern; much calarg'd by X Graham, Eſq; The ſecond Edition. 
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